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“I know where the young May violet grows 

In its lone and lowly nook 
On the mossy bank, where the larch-tree throws 
Its broad dark boughs, in solemn repose 

Far over the silent brook.—sryanrT. 


Begavutirvt child of a forest race 
All guileless, simple and pure thou art, 
And the smiles that mantle upon thy face 
The sun-rays are, of an innocent heart! 
The golden flowers that gem thy brow 
Upon the banks of the streamlet grow, 
And the bands that circle thy long dark hair— 
Shading a bosom of beauty rare— 
Were woven by thee in a sportive hour, 
Within the arch of thy woodland bower, 
While the waters danc’d on their course along, 
And the tame birds sported from tree to tree, 
And Echo wak’d by thy simple song, 
Rang out from its caves in melody ! 


Il. 
Art has no part in the fashioning 
Of this retreat by the shaded stream, 
The flowers that from the wavelet spring, 
And ’mongst thy locks like jewels gleam— 
The trees whose roots the waters lave, 
Thy couch of flowers beside the wave, 
The maple’s arching limbs that form 
Thy bower of refuge from the storm; 
And more than all, the azure dome, 
Along which no dark tempests roam ‘ 
These wear not Art’s cold pencillings, 
For Nature’s master hand is shown, 
She ’round the spot her mantle flings, 
And claims the work to be her own. 


Ill. 


Why bend’st thou over the chrystal stream, 
With abstracted air and expression grave? 
Dost anght upon thy vision gleam 
Which pleases thee not, from beneath the wave ? 
But the sadness flits from thine eye, 
And the clouds from thy clear features fly, 
As the glassy wave no longer tost 
By the playful breeze, which its face had crossed, 
Settles calm and clear, and thou view’st there 
Thy crown of flowers, and features fair. 
Thine eye in glee o'er the water roams, 
And thy lips are girt with a pleasant spell, 
As up to the streamlet’s surface comes 
A maiden’s form, which thou knowest well ! 











Iv. 
I fear me thou art a sad coquette, 


For strange the light that is gleaming now 
From forth those eyes of sparkling jet, 
And richer the flush upon thy brow, 
As peering through the maples’ boughs, 
The sun his tempered radiance throws 
On the face of the stream, in amorous mood— 
Sheeting with silver the murmuring flood 
While the glad waters as on they pass, 
Form Nature’s own true looking-glass ! 
Here mayest thou come in the morning hours, 
While yet the leaves with dew are wet, 
And ere the sun has crisp’d the flowers, 
On the stream’s marge make thy toilette. 
Vv: 
That brow of thine may well be clear, 
For no storms have chased its light away, 
And Sorrow’s chalice hath no tear 
To dim thine eye, or quench its ray. 
True hearts among the forest band, 
Who ’round thy lodge devoted stand, 
Would for a smile from that dark eye, 
In thy defence, unmurmuring die ! 
For thee, the hunters of thy race 
Brave the fierce panther in the chase ; 
And distant far, the praises sing 
Of thee, their cherished forest flower, 
And from the hunt exulting bring, 
Their choicest spoils to deck thy bower. 
VI. 
To slake his thirst in the cooling tide, 
When wearied with the noon-tide heat, 
The deer comes bounding to thy side 
And nips the herbage at thy feet, 
Secure from hunter’s bow or spear— 
For who dare track the ranger here 7 
Sheltered by thee, the guardian mild 
Of this retreat within the wild ? 
The bird that stoops its tired wing 
To wash its plumage in the spring 
Is safe ; and at the maple’s base 
The deer secure, sleeps hours away— 
While ’mong its leayes, the feather’d race 
Warble their joyous roundelay ! 
vit. 
Child of the Forest! guileless one, 
Whose life is yet a pleasant dream, 
Undimm'd and clear thy morning sun, 
Thy soul as pure as that chaste stream ! 
Thine is a happy destiny, 
From danger and from sorrow free: 
Pass on thy way nor fear to twine 
Hope’s roses ‘round that brow of thine ! 
Fate may not exercise its power 
On thee the lovely forest flower ! 
The Being who has watch’d thy youth, 
Will guard thee still with jealous care ; 
For know—that Innocence and Truth 
The jewels of the Eternal are ! 
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THE DIVORCE. 
A ROMANCE OF STATEN ISLAND. 


( Concluded. ) | 


Mr. Patten, “If there were any beaux hereabouts I 
should say she was dying of a hopeless attachment, for 
there is a kind of sad look in her eyes, as if she were 
suffering at heart ; I gues8 she wont live long.” 

‘“«T used to think, she was fond of her cousin,”’ observed 


Mrs. Egbert Greenwood’s house and grounds, which | Mrs. Greenwood, “and perhaps Anthony’s marriage 


her former husband had purchased for seven hundred, 
she now sold for twenty thousand dollars !—Egbet pur- | 
chased land in a fine situation a few miles in the interior | 
of the isiand, upon which he built a large and elegant | 
mansion and surrounded it with every comfort and | 
luxury. Old Mrs. Connor was dead, and as she had 
nothing to leave to her daughter, Mary took up her) 
abode with her aunt, and opened a small school with | 
which she supported herself, her aunt not being in cir- 
cumstances to assist her. Before that time, however, a! 
change had passed over the hearts of Egbert and Mary.| 
Their eyes were opened; they saw into the state of, 
each other’s hearts, and bitterly repented the folly that, 
had separated them. How it came abou: would be 
difficult to say. No word had been spoken between 
them, but, trifles, as light as those which caused their 
illusion, had contributed to clear their vision. The | 
first thing which startled Egbert, was the marriage of 
Anthony Allen to a young girl, to whom he had been | 
betrothed for seycral years. Mary then had not been 
engaged to him. For whom, could she have so suddenly | 
cast him aside, there was no one who had stepped be- 
tween them—could he have mistaken her sertiments ? 
he watched her day by day grow more pale more thin ; 
she seemed like one on whose heart something was. 
weighing heavily. Had he rashly blighted her happi-, 
ness as well as his own !—the thought was distracting 
and he labored to banish it. One afternoon he was 
invited with his wife by Mrs. Van I’elt, the tailor’s lady, 
to take tea there, for a gathering of the villagers was ex: 
pected. Mrs. Greenwood and the other ladies had 
gone at four o’clock, while few of the gentlemen made 
their appearance before tea, which took place two 
hours later. When Egbert arrived, the ladies were’ 
all engaged busily knitting, sewing, and chatting in| 
the parlor, and Egbert seated himself with Mr. Van 
Pelt, who with several others were smoking their pipes 
on the piazza. His wife soon espied him. 

“ Mr. Greenwood,” she called, “ do come in and chat 


may—”’ 

‘* Not at all,”’ sharply interrupted Mrs. Bennet, an 
intimate of Mary’s mother. ‘ Mary Connor is not 
dying of a consumption, nor is she pining for love of 
her cousin. She and all her family knew of Anthony’s 
engagement for I have often heard them talk of it. It 
was only a cold she caught that day, she came up from 
town with the Martins, who about a year ago made you 
a visit, Mrs. Greenwood.” 

“‘ Oh, yes, I remember.” 

“« She has never been well since that day. She owns 
to riding without her shawl, and it was damp, and so 
she took a bad cold.” 

Egbert, also, remembered that day, and now too late, 
he saw, while reviewing the past—how they had mis- 
understood each other. How she had at first, perhaps, 
accidentally turned from him, while he, too sensitive 
had hung back and neglected her—he saw her proud 
and tender spirit had taken fire and their trifling contre- 
temps, had brought them to this bitter pass. The truth 
had, also, by slow degrees forced itself upon Mary, and 
instead of adding to her regret, healed her wounded 
spirit—Egbert had,loved her; he did not deceive her, 
and the bitterness of life was passed away. When 
Mrs. Greenwood expressed her surprise at Anthony’s 
marriage, and told Mary, she and her husband had 
firmly believed her engaged to her cousin; and described 
their supposed courting while riding home, the scales 
fell from Mary’s eyes. She remembered turning from 
Egbert at first, to her cousin, she thought over every 
thing, and now that the mist of pride and passion had 
dispersed, she saw in all that passed, in Egbert’s wild 
vivacity and devotion to Elizabeth Watson; and in his 
hasty mzrriage, a spirit maddened by her apparent faith- 
lessness and eager to conceal its pangs. They sepa- 
rated; Egbert and his wife to their new mansion, and 
Mary to her humble school. 

A large dark ship had been lying some time off the 
Quarantine at Staten Island, waiting the permission of 











with us, instead of sitting there in a corner as solemn as 
an owl.” 


He moved up, and leant on the window near which 
she was sitting. 

“Tf [ had known you would have grown so stupid,” 
she said gaily, “I would not have married yu, I assure 
yo. He thinks he must be upon his dignity now,” she 
added winking and smiling to her companions, “ he is 
master of a house, and of me. But I do not like it, I 
tell him he is changed for the worse. Your grave, sober | 
folks do not suit me.” 

“ Marriage has altered Mr. Egbert,’ observed Mrs. 
Patten. “ He has sown his wild oats now.” 

“Talking of altered people,” said Mrs. Van Pelt, 
“ [ have never seen any one so changed as Mary Connor 
this last year. I am afraid she is going into a con-| 
sumption.” 

Egbert turned away his head to conceal his emotion. 

‘ Something is the matter with her, I believe,” said 





\ 





the health officer to land her passengers. At length, he 
of the yellow flag, being propitious, the voyagers were 
soon transferred from the ship to the steamboat Boli- 
var which took them to New-York; some, to great 
| expected friends, some to take another start on to the 
| ‘far west.’ One alone bade his fellow passengers adieu 

and took his way up to the village hotel. He was a 
fine athletic man, apparently about forty; bronzed by 

travel, and a southern sun, almost to a mulatto hue, and 
_ his dress was that of a sailor with an odd admixture of 

articles from a foreign wardrobe ; among which a large 
brown beaver Spanish hat, surrounded by a silver band 
/was the most conspicuous. He gazed delightedly 
around upon each well remembered object. 

“Nature is the same,” he said, “but art has done 
much for this fair island. This town has grown beyond 
my remembrance, and here I feel a stranger—I must at 
once to my loved home. Ha! a stage to Richmond! 
that is lucky,”—his eyes had fallen upon a long yellow 
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vehicle, bearing the style and title of ‘ Richmond Village ] 
Stage,’ which was standing near the wharf. “ Here, 
good feilow ! driver! can you take me to Rich- 
mond ?”” 

The door was opened, the traveller stepped in, and | 





} 


they drove on. There were no other passengers, and 
the trayeller seating himself by the side of Silas entered | 
inte conversation with him. {| 

“I find Staten Island much improved since I left it,” 1 
he said, “at every town I meet a new village; what call | 
you this we are passing ?”’ ’ | 

“« Stapleton,” replied Silas. 1 

“« The Quarantine has grown into a large town; and | 
I see many new and elegant country seats and villas | 
along the road, and many new roads; truly you islanders 
are getting rich.” 

“I guess we are,” said Silas. ‘‘ The town folks come 
over here and give us just what we ask for our houses | 
and lands. No body can keep a house over his head, | 
the speculators offer so much he has to sell it. They) 
are going to make one big city all over the island, I 
believe. , 

“Thope not,” said the stranger, “ I should be sorry 
to see all these pretty cottages, groves and shady lanes, | 
covered with streets.” 

The island always rich in beauty, never appeared to 
the weary voyager, as it now did, after many years of 
absence, and a tedious voyage over the ocean. While | 
riding along, farms, and elegant villas without number, 
met his view. The rich clover fields were all in bloom. | 
Trees hung full of growing fruit, while numerous pretty | 
country seats, charmed him with their neat white fences, 
lawns, and gardens gay with flowers, and piazzas half 
hid with clustering vines. Between the green hills, | 
long picturesque glades wound up into the interior; 
while to vary the scene, from every opening between the | 
trees, or from the top of every eminence, a view was. 
caught of the deep blue sea, ‘the ever rolling sea,’ with | 
many a white sail glittering in the evening sun. The 
stranger gazed around on these lovely scenes with in-| 
creasing delight. 

“ I have travelled far and wide,’’ he said, “but never | 
have mine eyes beheld so glorious a spot as this isle of 
beauty! But it is ‘my own my native land,’ and that | 
would render it beautiful in my eyes even were it less | 
enchanting. Ah, how I have wished and yearned for | 
this hour! Yes, isla bella! I have seen you in my| 
dreams, and longed to gaze on you, in my waking hours, | 
for many a weary year.” 

“ You have been away long then ?” inquired Silas. 

“ Yes, many years.” 

“ Dear me, how bad. But I suppose you often heard 
from home ?” 

“No, never! Not one word, one line, for ten long) 

”? 

“ Bless me! they ought to write to you.” 

“ They knew not where I was. Our ship was taken 
by the pirates in the West Indies. We were wrecked 
on a desolate isle when all who were not drowned were 
murdered by the remaining pirates. I was left for dead 
in a dreary cavern, and only revived to be carried off a 
prisoner with the pirates, who were all thrown into a 
South American prison. After various adventures I am, 
thank God, safe and sound among christian again. ' 

















How I will surprise them! I suppose they thought me 
dead.” 

“You seem mighty confident of finding every thing as 
you left it at home,” said Silas drily. ““ How do you know 
there will be any to surprise—folks do die sometimes.” 


“Oh, Iam not afraid !”’ 


replied the stranger gaily. 
“IT was always a believer in signs and presentiments, 
and I have felt so happy ever since I first came in sight 
of my native shore it is impossible but that I shall find 
them all alive and well. Sorrow cannot be nigh me 
when I am so joyous. I shall again see my wife with 
her bright merry face, shining with happiness.” 

“Don’t be too sure,—if she thinks you dead maybe 
she has married again.” 


“Not she! Elizabeth loves me too dearly ever to 


/marry another even, if I were dead, and she would 
ar . ° 
wait for me ages,—oh, driver, she is the soul of con- 


stancy !” 


In silence they drove along for some time ; at last the 
traveller observed, “ I see so many alterations and im- 
provements all around me that I suppose I shall see 
Cherrytown changed.” 

“ Aye, that you will!” said Silas, “itis no longer a 
village. They have a steamboat, lots of new houses, a 
great hotel; and they are going to have a rail-road.” 

“Dear me; that iy indeedachange. You are stirring 
folks here.” 

“ Aint we! we know a thing or two on old Staten. 
Go ahead! is our motto. Do you see that grand house 
far away on the top of a green hili;’’ asked the driver 
pointing with his whip to an elegant mansion just peep- 
ing out from a grove of trees on the summit of one of 
those verdant hills which run through the centre of the 
island.” 

“Santa Maria! as we say in South America, what a 
view they must have there !” 

“ Well, that is called Bella Mira, which I have hearn 
tell means Pretty View—it was built by one of the 
Cherrytown folks some time ago. He sold his place 
in the village to the York Speculators, and with the 
money built this handsome house.” 

“ A Cherrytown man ?—pray what is his name,” 

“ One Egbert Greenwood.” 

“Ah, I remember Egbert—son of farmer Green- 
wood of West Kills. He was a youth of twenty when 
I left here. And so he lives in this fine house. Is he 
married, driver?” 

“Oh yes. He married a rich widow of Cherrytown 
and that’s the way he got his money.” 

“A widow? relic of some of my old friends. 
you remember her name?” 

“ She was a Mrs. Elizabeth Watson.” 

The stranger grasped the driver's arm and gazed fear- 
fully into his face. ‘“ Mrs. Watson! what Watson! 
Driver! speak !” 

“Lord how you scare a body! Why I dont know 
rightly, I go there so seldom; but I hearn tell her hus- 
band went to the West Ingis on business and was ship- 
wrecked manv years ago.” 

A loud groan startled Silas, and turning to his pas- 
senger, he found him leaning against the side of the 
stage, his face covered with his hands, trembling in 
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“ Why, what’s the matter with you, stranger?” 
asked the alarmed driver. ‘“ Aint you well?” 

The traveller could not answer. 

“Shall I stop for some water? Poor fellow,” he 
thought, “he has just come from ship board, and aint 
used to our joggling stages. Perhaps I had better stop 
a moment ?” 


— a long range of green roofs, hanging with rich 
violet and white clusters. From beneath one of these 
emerged a gentleman bearing a basket of grapes which 
he had just culled ; apparently the happy owner of the 
paradise around him. The hall door opened and a lady 
} elegantly attired ran down the steps towards the grape- 
ry. It was Elizabeth Greenwood. At the sight of her, 





“ Yes, stop,” said the stranger faintly, 


‘the stranger groaned in agony unutterable. His worst 


Silas checked his horses; and the stranger folding | fears were confirmed; and the driver’s tale was true. 


his arms, leaned against the side, and gazed long and 
sadly upon the house of Bella Mira, which was directly 
before him. The driver, who was looking at him, pitied 
from the bottom of his soul, the poor sick stranger, 
whose pallid face, so expressive of wretchedness, pre- 
sented a complete contrast to the glowing countenance, 
which joy and hope had rendered so radiant a few 
minutes before. He seemed no better but grew worse ; 
he became more haggard: the perspiration started on 
his forehead while a large tear occasionally swelled in 
his eye, and rolled down his sunburnt face. 

Silas was puzzled what to do, and was on the point of 
driving to a neighboring house to summon help, when 
with a heavy sigh, the stranger aroused from his 
reverie, 

“Here is your fare, driver,” he said in a low sad 
tone—* I can go no farther. 

““ Where be you going? theré is no house near,” 

J shall walk—riding does not agree with me.” 

“ Why you are too ill to walk, and Richmond is some 
miles off, and Cherrytown farther still.” 

In spite of the driver’s remonstrances the singular 
traveller persisted in leaving the stage ; and descending, 
seated himself on a stone by the road side. Silas was 
loath to leave him, but at last drove on, determined to 
sent some one to him from the next house. As soon as 
the stage disappeared the traveller sprang over a 
woden fence and took his way up among the hills. 
Rabidly he wound along, nor stopped until he found 


'|She to whom he had looked as a solace for his woes; 
|| she who had been like the Star of the North to him, in 
| all his wanderings ; his wife, his Elizabeth, was lost to 
him. She was another’s! The sufferings of the last 
ten years, when half murdered, 4 prisoner, squalid 
with wretchedness he wandered in a foreign clime, 
_were nothing to the misery of that hour. After the first 
acute pangs were over he turned to look upon her again. 
She was assisting her husband who was gathering fruit, 
‘and the heat of the morning had brought a warm glow 
to her cheek, 

‘‘ Years have passed gently over her,”’ murmured the 
stranger, gazing fondly upon her. ‘ The same light 
_step, the same bright cheek. Ah, how lovely she is !— 
‘Oh, Elizabeth! could I have believed this—I deemed 
that even death would not have given you to another, 
but now, living and loving I return to find you in 
another’s arms. Faithless one !—I am then forgotten. 
Have I, for days and nights, for years looked to my re- 
turn to your side, as to heaven, to see you lost to me 
thus !”’ In misery too great to support, the unhappy 
wanderer threw himself on the ground and wept. 
With a start he sprang up, determined to make himself 
known ; to chase the intruder away, and claim his wife 
as his own; but, as he gazed down on the apparantly 
happy husband and wife, returning gaily to their plea- 
‘sant home, laden with fruit, his mood changed. 





Eden! Happy as they are, shall I like a demon of dis- 





himself upon a little eminence covered with chesnut | 
trees, from which he obtained a full and distinct view of | 
the house which had attracted his attention from the 
road beneath. Before him stretched a large and well 
cultivated farm, rich with clover fields, corn and grain, 
and orchards, and gardens, all glowing with a thousand 
yaried tints, under a brilliant midday sun, 


“ A summer world, where 
The soft blossoms harden to cherry or pear, 
Where fruit and where flowers together unfold, 
And the morning's bright hours call the bee from his hold,” 


| 





A tasteful white plastered house arose in the midst, 
haying pillars in the centre, which arose to the roof, 
iron balconies painted green, and blinds of the same 
color in the wings relieved the vivid brightness of the 
mansion’s front. From the house was an extensive pros- | 
pect over sea and land. In front, a fair geen lawn | 
sloped down ornamented with rich groups of trees, | 
like Wordsworth’s lawn 


+ ___——— a carpet all alive 
With shadows flung from leaves,” 


The spot on which the traveller stood overlooked the 
garden, laid out with fanciful beds and glittering with | 
flowers of various dyes, and surrounded with trees laden 
with fruit. The crimson peach, yellow pear and purple 
plum were there in profusion adding to the gorgeous 





cord, burst into their presence bringing dismay, con- 
fusion, aye, perhaps blood! Shall I destroy the peace of 
mind of my beloved Elizubeth ? She believed me dead ; 
she has forgotten me, and forgotten let me remain! 
/Oh, that the waves had indeed swallowed me with the 
rest of our crew.” 

The unhappy Watson remained many hours pacing 
round that little grove unable to decide on the course he 
ought to pursue. Had he been a reckless man, one 
possessing vivid and impetuous passions, he would have 
rushed instantly into the presence of Greenwood and 
his wife ; and reproaches, terror, and crime would have 
followed: but, Watson was always a peaceful and 
tender hearted man, possessed of a kind and feeling 
heart which would lead him rather to sacrifice his own 
happiness, rather than produce the distress which his 
presence would create. His wife was faultless in his 
eyes, and so truly, so disinterestedly did he love her, 
that, rather than ruffle the current of her life, he would 
retire in silence and leave her to her happier lord. The 
‘struggle was great ere Alfred Watson could resolved to 
resign his claims. Day had passed! the stars were out 





by two’s and three’s and still the miserable man had 


decided on nothing. Resolved as he was to retrace his 
footsteps from that dear home he had come so far to 





show. An extensive grapery adorned the garden, pre- 


seek, yet he could not tear himself away. 


| “How can I bear, serpent-like to streal into their 
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“* My wife! my Elizabeth! must I leave you, without 
one word, one embrace, and leave you to another! My 
God ! let me not live! strike me with some sudden and 
subtile disorder that will close my weary existence !”’ 

The sufferings of Watson were too great for even his 
enduring nature, and his senses began to give way. 
He wandered around through fields and woods, in a 
partial delirium that whole night, and when morning 
dawned many a mile lay between him and Bella Mira. 

Mr. and Mrs. Egbert Greenwood led a gay although 
not a happy life. The contrast between her present 
indifferent and gloomy husband and the kind and affec-| 
tionate Watson often forced itself upon Elizabeth, and | 
she welcomed with pleasure the throng of company 
which from the city came to her hospitable mansion. 
To Egbert this was not annoying, as it assisted him to 
drive away thought. If at any time he found their 
presence troublesome he did not hesitate to leave his 
guests to his wife, while he empleyed himself in agri- 
cultural pursuits or wandered among the shady groves 
around his new residence. At the close of an oppres- 
sive September day, the carriages drove to the door of 
Bella Mira, and Mrs. Greenwood with her guests sat 
out for a drive. A fresh evening air relieved th~:. lan- 
guid frames, and a light dew sent forth delicious per- 
fumes from flower and tree; Mrs. Greenwood had pro- 
mised to take them a new direction to view the tele- 
graph and ruins of Fort Richmond. The telegraph 
they found very amusing, and they examined with at- 
tention this wonderful machine working its huge arms 
to acquaint persons in the city, with the first appearance 
of a ship far out to sea. The ruinous fort found many 
admirers in the young and romantic, who gazed with 
interest upon its grim looking block house, crumbling 
walls, and ruined arches, presenting a melancholy con- 
trast with its bright neighbor, Fort Hamilton, which 
stood on the opposite shore, its gay banner fluttering in 
the fresh sea breeze ; while the setting sun flashed back 
from the arms of the sentinels who slowly paced before 
it. Far out in the water, below Fort Hamilton stands 
Fort Lafayette, grum, dark and solitary, like some lone 
wretch who has outlived all he loved, all who loved | 
him, moving among his kind “one of them but not of 
them.” Below the hill upon which our party stood was 
an ancient circular battery, not in the ruinous condition 
of its neighbor above, nor as well appointed as its 
flaunting vis-a-vis; it resembled some relic of an ancien 
regime, who scorns all that is modern, and prates of 
the good old times that are gone. 

Evening was darkening around, and most of the party 
refused to enter the gloomy chambers of the ruins; but 
one lady and gentleman having expressed a wish to ex- 
amine them, Mrs. Greenwood volunteered to be their 
valet de place. They wandered among the cold dark 
vaults, Mrs. Greenwood a little before them; and as 
they lingered she insensibly found herself far ahead, and 
sat down on a large stone to await them. A deep sigh 
disturbed the silence around her. She started with 
afright and gazed fearfully into the darkness beyond. 
The faint light still remaining showed her a tall object 
leaning against the dark green wall of the vault; its 
arms were folded, its face shaded by a large foreign hat, 
while its wild mournful eyes, were fixed intently upon 











the face of the terrified lady. Her breath stopped, her | 





limbs were paralysed; but, with a horrid fascination 
which she was unable to resist, she continued as im- 
moveable as the figure, her eyes fastened upon his. 

“* Elizabeth !”’ it cried. Its voice like the hollow-tone 
of a passing bell: with one wild shriek she fled through 
the arched vaults, stopping not until she sank on the 


grass at the feet of Greenwood. 


“Oh, Egbert!’ she cried—“I have seen my hus- 

band !” 
_ The swoon of Elizabeth lasted until she arrived at 
home. A physician was sent for, and she was placed 
in bed. A high fever and delirium came on which 
lasted until the next day during which she raved in- 
cessantly of her husband, her Arthur! If Egbert 
attempted to go near her, she waved him from her with 
wild cries of distress. What this all meant, no one 
could tell. Egbert was persuaded she had seen some 
wandering person in the vault, which, in her fright she 
had conjured into the spectre of her long deceased 
husband. Distressed by the sudden illness he watched 
over her with the greatest devotion. The fever being 
at length subdued, delirium vanished, and Dr. Squills 
recommended quiet to her, and all in the house. Eg- 
bert was sitting sadly by the window in his wife’s room 
when she drew the curtain of her bed and called to 
him. He stepped anxiously to the bedside, and would 
have taken her hand in his, but she drew it away as at 
the touch of infection. 

““ Egbert, I have one request to make,” she said, in a 
faint voice. “ You must seek another dwelling this day, 
this hour—Egbert, we must part !’” 

He had believed her recovering ; but at this evidence 
of still unsettled intellect, he turned away with a sigh, 
begging her to remember the injunction of the physi- 
cian and remain silent. 

‘You believe me distracted—I have been so I know; 
but now, Egbert Greenwood, I am in my senses: listen 
to me seriously. Egbert ‘I speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness,’”’ she added, raising on one arm, 
and tossing back the disordered ringlets which had fal- 
len over her fine face; “I am no more mad than Holy 
Paul: J saw my husband in the ruined Fort! He is 
alive, Egbert! and oh, what then am I!” sinking back, 
she covered her face with her hands, through which the 
tears flowed in torrents. 

“* My dearest wife.” 

“Call me not thus, or I shall go frantic!” 

“Compose yourself: you have been deceived by some 
shadow, which your imagination. has conjured into the 
representation of one long dead.” 

“No—no! It is not so. If I had seen him as he 
left me, I might believe this; but he was in a foreign 
garb, travel worn. He has returned. He had heard 
of my marriage, and has sought those dreary retreats to 
hide his misery from all eyes!”’ and again she wept bit- 
terly. ‘‘ Why are you here?” she cried, starting wildly 
up in bed. “ With my husband so near me shall I suffer 
you here? Go! or ill as I am I wiil rush out in the 
fields, rather than remain with you. Go, Mr. Green- 
wood !’’ 

“T will do any thing you wish, Elizabeth, if you will 
be quiet.” 

“Go then to the Fort—seck him out. Tell him I 
would see him. Not that I expect to be received again 
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to his favor—no: I am unworthy of it. I—the mistress || your wife has sent me to you. She is dying, and her 
of Greenwood! the unfaithful wife! Oh! agony!” spirit stays but for your forgiveness.” 

“Calm yourself, Elizabeth—you have not been in|| “My wife! What wife?” replied the wanderer, un- 
error. You believed him dead — we all believed it. | consciously repeating the words of the Moor. “I have 
And if he be indeed alive—”’ | no wife.” 

“Ifhe be? I tell you he is alive,” she cried, violent- H “Have you forgotten Elizabeth, who was once your 
ly. ** Go to him, Egbe rt—tell him I believed he was | wife? 9? Once! and a groan followed this mournful 
beneath the waves—tell him I love him yet, but ask | word, so expressive of hopes and joys for ever flown. 
nothing from him except his forgiveness, and without) « | tel] you she is dying, and would see you. Come— 
that I cannot dic.” she is awaiting you.’ 

Egbert endeavored in vain to quiet his wife. She still | = « No, no! I cannot see her,” said her husband, 
persisted in the truth of her story, and he left her to | throwing himself on his low seat again, with a bitter 
seek the mysterious inhabitant of the ruins. He wan- ' sigh. 
dered and called in vain, and began to be convinced _ “Not see her? Can you refuse your pardon to a 
wife had been deceived. The keeper of the telegraph, | dying woman? You are cruel, barbarous.” 
to his inquiries, replied, he had seen an odd, wretched | “ Tell her I have nothing to forgive. I never blamed 
looking man about there, who never crawled out till, | her—but I cannot see her, it would shake what little 
near night; and then went round to the neighboring Treason Ihave. Iam not myself, and sometimes I fear 
houses to beg. At night fall Egbert returned, and so | my senses are leavi Yad 
stationed himself, that unseen, he might perceive the | Egbert felt severely the sufferings of the sorrowing 
approach of any one to or from the Fort. Hours pas-|| Watson, of which he might justly call himself the cause. 
sed away and nothing was seen. Weary with watching, | | His pride and waywardness had already wrecked the 
Egbert threw himself upon the brow of the hill, and | happiness of two, and here was a third to add to the 
gazed out with delight on the prospect before him. | number ‘of his victims. With little effort he removed 
Long Island lay like a map beneath him—its pretty ru- | | the boards and stood beside the wanderer. 
ral residences breathing comfort and repose. Onthe|} “Who are you that intrude upon my sorrows ?” he 
right were New Jersey’s varied shores; the hills of|| asked as Egbert entered. 

Neversink, and in front the deep blue sea in all its glo-||) “A friend of Elizabeth’s, and one who would be- 
rious and mysterious beauty ; with nothing between his || friend you. Let me urge you to hasten to your dying 
eye and far-distant Europe, save, here and there, some ] wife. She still loves you; her present illness proves it. 
voyager’s bark moving over the face of the water in| She was told you were dead when she married. Every 
slow and solemn march. A haze arose from the sea)| one thought so.” 

as evening came on, and threw a veil over the scene. “ Aye, and I ought to have died! but I cannot die. 
Soon after, night’s curtain descended, and shut out all) The waves refused to swallow me—the pirate struck 
except here and there a twinkling light which told of | feebly—dungeons opened to free me, and now, although 
the residence of man. Pale, soft stars—young timid | my heart is broken, the earth will not receive me.” 
beauties ! ‘stole gently forth to light the darkening The low and melancholy tones of the stranger’s voice 
world, like pity at a suffering sister’s couch. The mourn-| struck to the heartof his listener: determined, however, 
ful cry of a lonely whippoorwill, accompanied by the || to put in execution the plans he had formed for his 
musical cadence of the catidid, and the rush of the waves | benefit, Egbert ceased not to urge him until he forced 
among the sands, combined, by their monotony, to lull | him from his dreary retreat, and the two husbands re- 





| 





the senses of the watcher; his eyes closed and he fell 
into a deep slumber. How long he slept Egbert knew 
not; but was suddenly awakened by music near him. 
Starting up he gazed around. The night was cloudy | 
and intensely dark : all lights were extinguished except, 
the ever burning Light House at Sandy Hook. Egbert, 
listened, and now he distinctly heard a hymn sang in al 
low sad tone. The voice came from the Fort; 
springing up, Egbert set out in search of it. There was, 
just light enough to show the ruined arches, beneath | 
one of which he passed, and groped his way through 
y dark sepulchral vaults until he drew near the singer. | 
A partition of boards across the vault impeded his fur- 
ther progress. As he touched the boards the voice) 
ceased; and the lonely inhabitant of that dreary abode 
was hastily rising to fly from his pursuer. Egbert knew | 
prompt measures were necessary to insure his attention, 
or he would escape to some inaccessible retreat where | | 








it would be impossible to find him; he therefore at once 
ealled him by name: 

“ Arthur Watson !” he cried, and the sound echoed | 
through the arched halls with a gloomy and terrifying | 
force. The figure was arrested in its flight. ‘ Watson, 





| paired to the dwelling of Elizabeth. 


Day was just gently breaking when they emerged 
from the ruins, “ the spirit of fragrance was up with the 
day,” and the fresh perfumed air, which the “ magic of 
daylight awakes,” was doubly welcome after their so- 
journ in the dark and dreary Fort. A thick mist was 
slowly arising from the earth, and accumulating in soft 
masses on the distant hills; while every blade of grass 
and every flower were heavy with globules of dew. The 
deep rose of the eastern sky, gradually paled to silver, 
when suddenly the sun sprung up, and the herbage 
| sparkled as if a shower of diamonds had been sprinkled 
over it. Birds were out on every tree “singing and 
making melody.” 

The hope of seeing him who was the love of her early 
days had revived Elizabeth, and seated on a couch she 
awaited his coming. She was wrapped in a loose white 
dress; her dark hair smoothly parted over her brow, 
and rolled up classically behind. All color had not left 
her cheek, nor had the brightness deserted her eyes: 
nothing bespoke the invalid except her hands; these, 
thin, translucent, almost hid in the broad ruffles of her 
sleeve, attested the severity of that attack which had 
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brought her near the grave. The door opened. When 
Elizabeth beheld her long lost husband before her, she 
shrank from the sight and buried her face in the cushions 
of the sofa. 

“* Elizabeth,” said the stranger, mournfully, ‘‘ I have 
come at your bidding; for I would not have intruded 
upon you.” 

“‘Oh, Arthur, my husband!” she cried, clasping her 
hands and looking despondingly up in his face.“ For- 
give me—forgive me! Indeed I never forgot you, Ar- 
thur—I loved you, and thought of you even in the arms 
of another. 
grave.” 

Watson had stood immoveable, gazing in silence on 
his wife while she uttered these incoherent sentences ; 
but her extreme emotion touched him, and seating him- 
self near her, he looked fondly but sadly upon her. 

‘Elizabeth, I have nothing to forgive,’ he said; 
“* Heaven has severed us, and I impute to you no blame. 
I know your pure heart, and fi absolve you from all || 
error.” 

“Oh, speak not thus kindly—it will kill me !” ‘said 
his wife, bursting into tears. ‘‘ Reproaches I can bet- 
ter bear. I have wronged you—I have wrecked your 
happiness for ever! Call me faithless, treacherous, and | 
I will feel I have merited it all; butthis kindness breaks | 
my heart. Cast on me humiliation, opprobrium.” 


“Tt becomes us not to reproach one another. he'd 
have not wrought out our own destiny. God has deem- | 


ed it fitting to turn our steps from the paths of peace to | 
ways rough with disappointments and sorrows. We 


once were happy, Elizabeth, and oh, let us accept what | 


has been given us in thankfulness, nor murmur when it 
is withheld. Our past miseries have already worn this 
frame, and will, I fondly hope, soon dissolve it with | 
dust; but you, Elizabeth, still so young, so blooming, | 
how will you endure a long life of sorrow and loneli- 
ness, for you will, of course—separate.”” 

“ Yes, yes!” cried his wife, covering her face with her 
hands, “ speak not of him—we are already parted.” 

“ And how bore he the shock ?” 

““Oh, he never loved me,” she replied, with a sigh. 

“Never loved you!” exclaimed Watson with an in- 
dignant frown. ‘‘ How is this possible, all charming as 
you are! Has some wretch for the sake of a home, 
thus stolen into my paradise? May Heaven blight 


him !” 


The presence of Egbert had been unnoticed by the 


husband and wife during this agitating interview. He | 


had, however, been a deeply interested observer; and 


now, while gazing on Watson as he rapidly paced the | 


room, and Elizabeth weeping on the sofa, he lamented 


the share he had had in sandering such loving hearts. | 
How happy would the return of her husband have ren-| 


dered Elizabeth, but for him. Could he not remedy 
this evil in some way? He would quietly withdraw, 
and then nothing would stand in the way of their union 
except a fantastic sentiment, which would lead her to 
think herself unworthy of him, and make him shrink | 
from receiving her again after she had given herself to_ 
another. He would endeavor to restore them to each 
other against their wills. 

Watson stopped in his walk. ‘‘ Why should we pro- 
long our misery,” he said: “I must go—Heaven only 


I was so lonely—I thought you in your ] 





| knows where—but in haste, ere I meet him who has so 
| deeply injured me. I would not shed his blood.” He 
advanced slowly towards his wife. She arose from the 
sofa and pressed both hands on her heart, as if to keep 
down its throbbings. ‘‘ Elizabeth, we must part !”’ 

“Why should you part!” exclaimed Egbert, coming 
forward. “ She is not legally the wife of Egbert Green- 
wood, who surrenders his claim, and fervently wishes 
to see you agnin united.” He took their hands and 
joined them together. “ You are husband and wife— 
let nothing but death part you!” 

The bosom of Watson heaved wit a thousand vary- 
| ing emotions. His brow grew dark and agitated, which, 
changing and flashing with passions and feelings, seem- 
ed like the midnight sky, across which black and sha- 

dowy clouds are wildly driven by a stormy wind. As 
‘the moon bursting from among these clouds, a sweet 
/and affectionate smile broke over his countenance, and 
! turning to his almost lifeless wife he took her hand, and 
_said—“ Elizabeth shall this be so?’ With one wild 
shriek she sprang into his arms. 





| Mary Conner’s school was over for the day, and she 
'}returned to her aunt’s humble abode, and ascended to 
| her room. ‘“‘So, aunt, at your usual amusement—read- 
||ing the paper,” she said, taking off her bonnet. “Do 
you find any thing new ?” 
“ Yes, child, great news indeed—but not in the paper. 
| Something strange about Egbert Greenwood and his 
wife.” 
Mary sank into a chair: “I hope no ill has befallen 
} Egbert or his wife,” said she, with much impatience. 
| The old lady looked with astonishment at her bewil- 
dered niece, whe turned aside to conceal the agitation, 
too visible in her face. A death-like stillness ensued— 
_and the silence was first broken by an exclamation from 
her aunt that—“ Egbert and his wife were divorced !” 
| Divorced! Good Heavens! This is news indeed.” 
Unable to control her feelings, Mary passed into their 
little parlor, leaving her aunt insensible of her absence. 
A knock at the door—she opened it, and Egbert Green- 
| wood stood before it. Neither spoke for some moments; 
but their mutual agitation betrayed the existence of all 
| their early feelings. Egbert commenced his story. He 
| spoke of his feelings and intentions during that day on 
|which Mary returned home—of his belief in her en- 
gagement to her cousin—of his consequent wretched- 
| ness after his mad marriage—of the return of Elizabeth's 
| husband—their re-union, and the divorce which took 
| place at her request ; and his ardent wish tomake Mary 
| his wife. 
Mary Connor listened coldly at first; but she read his 
heart and saw the truth, and consented to become his 
bride. Mr. and Mrs. Watson had set out immediately 
(for his friends in Missouri, where they were to take up 
their residence. To Egbert, Mr. Watson left the estate 
| of Bella Mira, as it was chiefly the work of his own 

hands; retaining only the money received from his 
| wife’s house. In a few weeks after, Egbert with his 
happy bride and her aunt, set out for Bella Mira. 

I do not know whether in their journey their “coach 
| whee bended ;” but this I do know—* My story's 
J ended,” 
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REVERIES. 


BY G. M. SNOW. 


“Oh! how delightful to the soul of man, 

How like a renovating spirit comes, 7 

Fanning his cheek, the breath of infant Spring.”— 
ANON, 

“ Now comes thy glory in the summer months, 

With light and heat refulgent.”—rnomrson. 

“Oh, Winter! ruler of th’ inverted year, 

* - - * 


I love thee all unlovely as thou seem’st, 
And dreaded as thou art.”—cowPer. 


I Love the bracing breeze 
That through the forest sweeps, 
The brilliant hues that tinge the trees 
Where Summer vigil keeps: 
And as she views the wreck—her sighs 
Are lost amid cerulean skies. 


But more than all I love 
The sober thoughts which steal 
Around the heart, and prove 
The sympathy we feel, 
When Summer’s sheen from Nature’s gone, 
And Autumn comes sedately on. 


When Winter sways the earth, 
We ope the instructive page— 
Or, seated ’round the social hearth, 
In converse sweet engage, 
And laugh to scorn the tempest’s ire, 
As blazes high the cheerful fire. 


Then is the truth display’d, 
That happiness is rife 
In every rank, it knows no grade 
Of high or humble life ; 
In princely halls its sway is not 
Greater, than in the peasant’s cot. 


When from the womb of Spring, 
Nature leaps dancing forth, 
And conquers by its wantonings 
The rude winds of the North; 
Our feelings own its gentle sway, 
And with delight are borne away. 


The mildness of the morn— 
The landscape’s brilliancy— 
The fragrance of the flowers new-born— 
The birds sweet melody, 
All swell the mind, the feelings buoy, 
And surge the soul with bliss and joy. 


With Summer comes a change, 
Which fresh enjoyment yields, 
As the yeoman’s eyes rejoicing range 
Over his harvest fields : 
And he garners to himself their spoils, 
A rich reward for all his toils. 


But Autumn’s soothing balm 
Sheds ‘round devotion’s glow, 

Its gentle airs, our passions calm, 
And cool the heated brow ; 

And by its whispering imparts 

A holy influence o’er our hearts. 








Autumn! I dearly prize, 
And cherish in my heart, 
The azure drapery of thy skies— 
Unmatched by aught of Art, 
The brilliant foliage which floods . 
With hues divine thy waving woods. 
I worship the benign, 
The salutary spell— 
Which thy associations twine 
Around the wayward will ; 
While thus in silence are unfurl’d, 
The follies of a heartless world. 
Pointing by signs unerring—sure, 
By the fast falling leaves— 
By the decay which knows no cure, 
Which Nature’s bosom heaves— 
By the sad thoughts which constant chime, 
As swift revolve the wheels of Time— 
By earth’s robes, as on the blast, 
Stern Wi ds in triumph past— 
By these—Fate’s monitors we see, 
The end of all—Eternity ! 


=—= 








Original. 


“BESSIE LEE,” TO “JASPER MEREDITH.”* 


WueEn all life’s varied scenes were new, 
I trod its flow’ry paths with you ; 
With you I wreathed its sweetest roses— 
But, ah! those days are past, and now 
No flower shades my mournful brow, 
Or on my aching breast reposes. 
Those bright ones died ;—unfelt by you 
The sharp, envenom’d thorn they bore, 
Too soon their cherish’d perfume flew, 
And all their beauty now is o’er. 
You'll soon forget, when far away, 
The simple flowers you once caress’d, 
But if, while carelessly you stray, 
Their image e‘er your thoughts arrest— 
“ The thorns,” will faithful Memory say, 


“ Were left to rankle in her breast.” ELLA. 


* See “The Linwoods.” 








Original. 
LA PARTENZA; OR, THE ADIEU. 
(From Metastasio.) 


On, cruel hour that bids us part, 
My Laura, and my life, adieu ! 
How shall I live so far from you, 
Thou first and dearest treasure of my heart ; 
Oh, I shall live in ceaseless pain, 
Nor hope for happiness again, 
And thou, while cleaves this soul to thee, 
Who knows if ever thou wilt think on me! 
After that peace no longer mine, 
Which thou bear’st with thee on thy way, 
Suffer at least fond thought to stray— 
And, where thou tread’st, to follow on the lines 
Where’er thou go’est, sweet maid, mast I, 
In still-pursuing thought be nigh; 
And thou, while cleaves this soul to thee, 
Who knows if ever thou wilt think on me! 
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The following curious remarks on Woman, have never before 
peared in English. They are the work of a French Father 
Confessor, in the time of Louis XIV. In the following reign, 
the degradation of the “female character in France was still 
greater. After that, came the Revolution. How uniformly 
the wreck of principle among the women of a nation, is fol- 
lowed by that nation’s fall! Whata delightful source of hope 
it isin our country, that the characters of our women should 
rise, with our depression in so many other respects ! 


However we may be accustemed to what is called 
the gentler sex—whatever our opportunities of know- 
ing women—we must never feel too sure that we know 
them in reality. They are one and all impenetrable. 
Involutions are every day discovered in their hearts, 
concealing dispositions of which none ever could have 
dreamed. 

Their most general occupation is the endeavor to in- 
spire love. In this they frequently succeed, and men 
are always ready to suffer ae to be deluded, 
shutting their eyes resolutely against the evidences 
which hourly spring up on every side of how little they 
ought to trust those whom they are so bent upon be- 
lieving. = 

In the east, women receive treatment very different 
from what they obtain among us. There they make 
part of an equipage ; they are rated among such of the 
moveables as require the strictest looking after, and are 
guarded with the most scrupulous watchfulness till their 
presence is wanted. We pretend that such a course 
betokens, in the east, neither tenderness, nor politeness, 
nor gallantry. They pretend that ours shows only 
phrenzy, passion, folly and extravagance. Perhaps dis- 
interested judges would find it somewhat difficult to 
settle the question in our favor; for if we call to mind 
all the absurdities which, at least once in the course of 
life the most circumspect commit upon this subject ; if 
we consider all the sanguinary and murderous quarrels 
of which ladies are the cause; we may find that persons 


who place themselves beyond the reach of such calami- | 


ties, are entitled to pass for wiser than those who do 
not. The subjected state of women in the east, is re- 
garded asa mark of barbarism; but if they are crea- 
tures more cruel and more dangerous than the tiger or 
the lion, there is nothing extraordinary in assigning 
them a chain; and I have heard it said by a very acute 
observer, that whenever it had been found necessary to 
civilize and domesticate women, they have proved not a 
whit less blood-thirsty or less ferocious than the animals 
I have named. 

Had any one told our fathers that in the age we live 
in, we should see women plunging into notorious de- 
bauches of wine and brandy—defying on that score the 
most confirmed of men, and bearing off the palm in the 
degrading competition ;—had any one told them, that 
these very women would gamble away in a single day the 
entire revenue of their family for a couple of years— 
and that in the phrenzy of their anguish they would 
curse with the vehemence and the effrontery of the most 
hectoring trooper ; had any one told them that these very 
women, satiated with the ordinary indulgences in which 
the corruption and licentiousness of the age has permit- 
ted them to revel without bounds and without restraint— 
have come at length to look on them as insipid, and to 
27 


| seek the revival of their blunted senses, by extravagant 
land horrible imitations of what is written of certain 
‘ancient Greeks :—had any one told them, that far from 
‘screening from the public these appalling evidences of 
| their shame, they could take delight in exposing them 
to view: had any one, I say, told this to our fathers, it 
| would have been all true but it could not have been be- 
| lieved. 
| Nevertheless the women of whom I have given this 
| revolting picture, are never without lovers; and nothing 
can equal the agofies they cause to such as unfertunate- 
| ly come within their sway. Being entirely destitute of 
conduct, of discretion, of probity, of directness, those 
who are bound up in them are liable to all the starts 
and whirlwinds of the soul, invariably consequent upon 
‘a passion ill requited. __ 
| Those are sometimes loved who are the least esteem- 
_ed, and nothing so fully persuades me of how little free- 
will there is in a passion, as the petty and defective 
character of persons whom I see the most deeply loved. 
Aminta is a little brunette: her eyes wonderfully 
vivid, her complexion very sallow and tawny, her teeth 
tolerably white and regular, her mouth extremely large, 
her bust not good ; and yet, altogether, quite a pleasing 


No one could have less mind than she, nor 


person. 
could any one seem to have more. Superficially instruc- 
‘ted on many subjects, she talks with the greatest effron- 
tery upon all; and through her personal attractions, she 
“obtains reputation for her common-places and sometimes 
even for her blunders. Emerging only recently from the 
obscurity of her native province, by some unaccounta- 


ble chance she found her way into the best society, and 
made her footing firm, in the very face of the convie- 
tion that her appearances there must be very transient. 
Vanity, which in her reigns paramount, inspired her 
with a resolution to maintain her stand, whatever it 
might cost; cards, conviviality, coquetry,—in short, 
whatever could promote her purpose, she has brought 
into action, and she may be called a card-player, without. 
the slightest interest in play—and a continual sustainer 
Though 


her equipages are always the neatest and sometimes the 


of conviviality, without the least taste for it. 


most magnificent, she has no sease of what belongs to 
style, nor even a-relish for it; and though she carries 
flirtation and even passion to excess, her feelings are so 
utterly unexcitable, that her indifference amounts to in- 
sipidity. She has, in reality, no character but that 
which vanity prompts her to assume, and whatever ap- 
| pearance she wears, is always forced upon her. Never- 
theless, it is not possible for any one to be more the rage 
than she is. The brightest stars of fashion aré to be 
found in her train, and the very ladies, who disdained 
her in the outset, are now more eager to court her socie- 
ty, than they were formerly reluctant to endure her in 
their own. And yet there is no need of asking any 
reason for her rise, beyond the mere whim and caprice 
of the young men most in vogue, who being the brokers 
upon fashion’s exchange, can always cry up this sort 
of stock to their own price and bring it into demand. 
Corinna is a native of the metropolis. She has alrea- 





i|dy seen more than thirty summers, although she con- 


is naturally brown, 
there are days when 
the fairest Briton. 


fesses to not quite twenty. 
almost to blackness: nev 
she would outdazzle in ¢ 
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Her toilette is supplied with all the hues to be desired, 
and she culls them at her leisure every morning. Her 
coquetry is excessive and no gentleman of her acquain- 
tance escapes unassailed. But this is not altogether 


the ruling folly: she has a passion for every thing ap- | 
pertaining to the royal court, which leads her into pro- | 


digious extravagances. Whatever comes from that 


region, to her brings a title to be adored. It is impossi- 
ble to number what throngs of fools and impertinents 
she endures upon this score. I will not venture to 
repeat the railleries, the hoaxes, the airs, she is obliged 
to put up with. There remains no hope that her weak- 
ness can ever be overcome, since her own good sense, 
and a mind naturally strong, have failed to work its cure. 

There are few women on whose mind vanity does not 
act more potently than love, and there is nothing which 
they are not capable of undertaking, when the secret is 
discovered of flattering their vanity in offering them love. 

The intercourses of gallantry cannot last for ever :—a 
year or two is commonly the extent of such affairs, and 
one of the couple gets tired and is the first to quit. It 
seldom happens that both agree to break off at the same 
time: hence it necessarily follows that a mistress must 
be forsaken, or the lover must be forsaken by a mistress. 
The anguish of withdrawing from an intimacy of this 
nature is bitter, but it is endurable; that of having it 
withdrawn from us, passes even imagination. The 
choice must be made, and yet no one has the energy to 
decide for the endurable anguish, in order to avoid the | 
other, however intolerable it may be thought. The | 
evils to come touch us but lightly, in comparison with 


those which are at hand: such is the character of the | 


human heart. 

The worst annoyance to a sensible man from the 
chagrins of a love affair, consists in his being obliged to 
suffer those chagrins for causes of which he knows the 


absurdity, while at the same time he feels how utterly | 
impossible it is to quench them, or even to bring them | 


under subjection: the heart is independent of the head. 

It is said that certain ancient Romans pushed their 
phrenzy in love, or in libertinism, even to the extrava- 
gance of what they termed the pleasure of occision. 
This enormous cruelty could have sprung from no source 
but the design of assuring themselves that no one could 
succeed to them in the possession of the person they 
murdered. Nothing equalling this barbarity can be 
imagined ; it is a ferocity of which we sicken even to 
think. Nevertheless it is certain that the most devoted 
of lovers, in the natural death of his mistress, will discover 
something not entirely unpleasing, involving a sort of 
consolation. He will find it difficult to account to 
himself clearly for the cause, but let the heart be ob- 
served, and this consolation will be traced to the same 
origin with the cruelty of the ancient Romans. Self, 
love is a strange master. 

Lesbia was in love to distraction with Cleonthus, and 


|whether upon the privilege of living so close she had 
not even been admitted to see him? For a few mo- 
ments she forgot the pressing danger of her lover, to 
‘solace and to satisfy her jealousy. 

I have somewhere read that mistresses might be 
compared to those church benéfices which are called 
|| residentiary : they may be forfeited by absence, but it 
| is not always so certain that they are secured by resi- 
} dence. 

There are two sorts of characters entirely incompati- 
| ble, and yet generally found together: a lover who is 
jealous and a mistress who is a coquette. The one 
cannot endure the other: nevertheless it is rare to find 
a lover jealous of any but a coquette, and it invariably 

happens that a woman is a coquette, when she has a 


lover who is jealous. 

Dorimeine is a young girl of surpassing beauty; fair, 
_rosy,and with a joyousness of manner which makes her 
the delight of every one who sees her. About three 
years ago, she we e immense wealth of a man of 
‘sixty, whom she h naged with an address which no 
one could have expected from her. It is impossible to 
find more sulylety in self-restraint : she has assumed an 
[rien oe weal this husband, and has treated him 
with an untiri cémplaisance, which seem so natural, 
| that she has made herself the perfect mistress of his 
| ‘mind, and now, pre-determined as he is in his wife’s 
_ favor, he can only see and believe what she chooses that 
| he shall see and that he shall believe. It is said she 
knows how to turn this advantage to account: all the 
|| busy bodies get themselves afironted. The husband 
discredits every thing which is not in his wife’s favor; 
a rare species of incredulity; and yet, in other respects, 
he is a sensible man, and of a very jealous tempera- 

ment. Prejudice blinds every body. 





| Morinna is at least forty. She is tall; her eyes are 
the finest in the world and her mouth one of the most 
agreeable ; she is sufficiently intelligent, has much po- 
liteness and still more knowledge of the world: her 
birth and rank are imposing and she sustains their influ- 
‘ence with extraordinary address. Her manners are 
caressing and anticipate whatever can give pleasure to 
those who are about her, while she conceals whatever 
pique she may harbor against any from whom she may 
imagine she has received causes of complaint, and does 
it with such admirable adroitness, that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, on seeing her movements in their favor, 
‘not to forget that they ever could have offended. She 
looks after a little family with which she has been left, 
with a carefulness and a diligence to cast others in the 
shade—for she possesses beyond all others the singular 
science when wearied, of never allowing those who wea- 
ry her to suspect they do; in short, she is a most wary 
dissembler of her displeasures and dislikes. She would 
_be perfection itself, but for an unfortunate temperament 
which has rendered her susceptible and tender to excess, 








violently jealous of Faustina, who dwelt in the house | towards all who display any interest in her favor. She 
opposite to that of her lover—which contributed vastly | even goes farther; for she has seduced her nearest re- 
to the increase of her suspicions and her jealousy. Cle- | lations and all her friends, and she has found in all con- 
onthus was very dangerously hurt on the pavement and | ditions the means of gratifying the perverseness of her 
immediately taken into his abode. Lesbia hastened to| nature. The care she took in concealing her adven- 
inquire about him; but before she asked how he was, | tures, and the respectful discretion of those who were 
she made it her business to ascertain very minutely | mixed up with them, kept them long unknown; and it 
whether his neighbor, Faustina had not called, and | was only by certain explosions that the eyes of all could 
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be opened. It is rare, with such extrome irregularity, 
to find the public so long deceived, especially in that 
spot of the world, perhaps, of all others, the least given, 
concerning the conduct of women, to being deceived in 
their favor. 

Sabina was a devotee; she is now worldly. Lesbia |, 


was worldly; she is now a devotee. 


the other to good—this is a compensation in morals. 
Every body is open mouthed against the irregularities 
of Sabina; the more so, because they ‘ollow a life so 
very staid; but how enchanting she is, both in person 
and manners! While Lesbia on the contrary, whose 
reform and good conduct all are obliged to praise, how 
little is she calculated to inspire passion! How flat in 
conversation! How insipidinappearance! Have they 
not beth appropriated themselves to the uses, which 
each has found to show her off to the best advantage ? 

Marian, whose beauty was light of the most 
charming of coteries, and no dll. the age of eigh- 
teen, seemed capable only of trifling and .of frolicing 
like a child, has produced a deep sensation at the royal 
court and in the high circles of the metropolis, by the 
misfortune into which she has been plunged by the most 
ill starred passion ever known. Though her standing 
required the most scrupulous appearance of discretion, || 
the object of her love was the last man on earth to con- 
ceal an intrigue. After considerable intimacy, her || 
attachment increased, as that of her lover began to 
diminish, and the coldness she remarked in him, so irri- |) 
tated her, that it is difficult te describe the extent to 
which she carried her complaints and agitations. 
Seeming interminable, Cleonthus, her lover, resolved to 
cut them short, by frankly avowing his disengagement. 
“We are not ourselves everlasting,” said he to her: 
“our passions can no more be everlasting than our- 
selves. I promised to love you for ever; and, at that |! 
time, I really thought I could. It has become impossi- |) 
ble for me to keep my word; and it would be duplicity 
in me to deceive you any longer.” No one can imagine 
what gushes of agony and reproach, followed this avow- 
al, which was the last conversation Cleonthus ever held 
with Marian, who was left bereaved of reputation in 
the world, by the publicity of this intrigue, which she 
had carried on headlong, with utter unreserve. The 
prodigious extravagance of her wild prosperity had ex- 
hausted her resources. She was entirely without friend- 
ship or protection, for even her relations, whose advice 
and remonstrances she had despised, abandoned her 
from the beginning of her intrigue—and to the want 
of an establishment, or of any reasonable hope of ever 
obtaining one, she added, to put the climax to her 
wretchedness, a vivid recollection of her past pleasures, 
and an attachment for the ingrate by whom she had 
been deserted, which nothing could efface. It is said 
that Heaven, not'to close up every chance, had given 
her some little taste for devotion. A choice like this 
could not fail of proving a very happy one for her, and 
it was the only one left for her to try. 

The other day I noticed a young gentleman of much 


merit, in company with a lady of whom he took very | 


little notice. “That man,” vhispered the lady in my 
ear, “seems so dismal, I could never bring myself to 
endure him, if I should try fo~ a thousand years.” The 


The same insta- | 
bility which has changed the one to evil, has changed || 


same young gentleman, not long after that, being in a 
 eroer and more joyous mood, was so gracious in his ap- 
proaches to this same lady, that he soon had reason to 
believe he had made a conquest. She never lets him 
go out of her sight now, if she can help it; she says 

there is not bis equal in France, and if she utter four 


words, his name is sure to be one of them. H. P. 





Origin ox 
SOME INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF THE 


“NEW-YORK LOAFER.” 


CHAPTER I. 


The proper study of mankind is man.—Pore. 

Ir was on the morning of a clear, bright and beauti- 
ful day in June, when, ere the day-god had began to 
shed his refulgent beams o’er a drowsy world, the New- 
York Loafer, Mr. John Smith, or as he entitled himself, 
I. John Smith, Esq., to distinguish himself from the 
numerous progeny who bear the esteemed cognomen 
first mentioned, awoke from his slumbers in Fulton 
Market, and quietly wended his way towards the 
victualing establishment of Holt’s. 

The New-York Loafer was a decided favorite of Mor- 
pheus, or rather Morpheus was a decided favorite of 
his, and he had ever made it a custom to dally and 
| revel in the happy charms which he alluringly held 
forth, but on the present occasion, the occupant of the 
stall, an enterprising butcher, having made his appear- 
ance rather early, it became necessary for our hero to 
depart from the premises, on which he had been indulg~ 
ing in the phantasmagoria of dreams. 

The Loafer was naturally a quiet man—a very quict 
man. He took a very inactive part in the local interests 
of the city and had never been known to molest any 
person, or meddle with their affairs, nay, so supine was 
he, generally, that he seemed to have a reckless dis- 
regard for his own. It was also a fact, yet how to suf- 
ficiently account for it, may be more than we can at 
present determine, that the New-York Loafer was a 
poet, and ohthongh his poetical imaginings were nearly 
all ‘‘ unwritten,” yet did he quote from Byron, and 
Scott, and Pope, and Milton, with the utmost non 
chalance, aye, he sometimes was wont to put fortha 
sonnet from his own workshop. Whether, however, he 
was naturally born a poet, as many excellent writers 
contend all poets are, or whether from a diligent peru- 
sal and study of the best verses of ancient and modern 
authors, or whether warmed and enraptured with poetic 
visions, from numerous promenades and reveries in the 
Park and Battery, he had become inspired, is left for 
some of his future biographers to determine. We in- 
cline, however, to the latter opinion, for it is proverbial 
that the Loafer had plenty of leisure time to reflect on 
poetical subjects. How often might he be seen on a 
summer’s morning, reclining upon the green turf of the 
Battery, his head resting upon his hand, and his elbow 
upon the grass aforesaid, while his senses drank in the 
Promethean fires of poetical inspiration from the shady 
trees above and around him—the balmy southern 
breeze, which seemed to waft the perfumes of Arabia to 
his manly brow—the glorious bay before him, which 

















stretched to the border of the ocean, bedecked with 
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many a craft, from the armed frigate to the fragile plea- 
sure boat—from every living and moving thing which 
surrounded him. How beautiful has the poet said—our 
own sweet poet, Percival— 
** The world is full of poetry—the air 
Is living with its spirit.” 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that Mr. John Smith 
or rather, I. John Smith, Esq., or as he is more gene- 
rally known, “ the Loafer,” should have imbibed some 
of those poetical fancies, which belong alone to the 
true poet. 

The waywardness of genius is a theme on which 
most writers have discoursed with exceeding volubility, 
and we are free to confess that men of strong sensi- 
bilities and poetic feelings, are subject to many whims 
and caprices which are unknown to “the million.” 


ideal habitation, where they find innumerable sources 
of pleasure and of, alas! heart rending anguish. Their 
opinions clash with those of the busy beings around | 
them, and they find no sympathy with the heartless: 
world, The Loafer, like other men of genius, had | 
thoughts and feelings of his own. For instance, the | 
practice of early rising which is almost universally sup- | 
ported, as conducive to health and longevity, he held as 
a detestable abomination. He found no enjoyment in 
walking forth, before the rising of the sun, thereby 
risking his health and endangering his life, from the | 
unhealthy atmosphere. No, he eschewed early rising | 
with its concomitant and attending evils of coughs and | 
catarrhs, from the morning dew. Nor did the Loafer | 
assign any reason why he and others should not be idle. | 
Surely, thought he, this glorious world, with its cloud-_ 
less skies, and balmy zephyrs—with its luxuriant trees | 


' 


and beauteous flowers was made for man’s enjoyment. | 
Why then, philosophically reasoned the Loafer, should 
man waste his time and energies in pursuit of wealth, 
or the bauble—fame! Why should he toil and labor for 
this world’s “ gear,” when all nature invited him to par- 


take gratuitously of its bounties. No—the only real | 
employment intended for man was to eat and sleep, 
and the Loafer’s principles and practice on the sub- 
ject, were in unison. But we have digressed. The 
Leafer awoke from his reverie in Fulton Market, as we! 
before mentioned—buttoned his coat and soliloquized 


to himself, in the words of Byron, 


“And dreams in their development, have breath, 
” And tears, and tortures and the touch of joy.” 


then placing the remnant of a hat on the right side of 
his cranium, he proceeded, as before stated to Mr. 
Holt’s, 

Who does not know Holt? Who is unacquainted 
with “the man wot keeps the castle,” as our hero was 
wont to term him? Every ove who has lingered in 
Gotham has been at Holt’s, whose sang froid in serv- 
ing a breakfast, at a shilling, is proverbial. Many are 
the heroes who have breakfasted at-Holt’s, from Black | 
Hawk, to the blacker of boots, but never had a break-| 
fast been better relished, than the one which our hero| 
now devoured. It is unnecessary for us to describe 
the particular manner in which he cracked eggs and 
drank coffee. All who have witnessed Barrett’s in-. 
imitable performances of Jeremy Diddler, can have an 





patching the meal before him. The feat was accom- 
plished—the breakfast had disappeared, but whether 
thre Loafer from his long accustomed habit of taking 
| every thing in a quiet way, or whether he had no posi- 
tive means of liquidating the sum of twelve-and-a-half- 
_cents, incurred for the meal with which he had been re- 
'galed, we know not, but certain it is he seemed in no 
hurry to depart. True, after some moments had elap- 
sed, he put on his hat, and was gradually retreating 
towards the door, when as a waiter passed him, he 
suddenly took a seat and commenced reading the 
|“ Courier and Enquirer.” 

| While the Loafer was engaged in perusing the morn- 
| ing news, the sudden cry of “fire!” broke upon the 


It 


ear, and a general rush was made for the street. 


'| proved, however, to have been a false alarm, and the 
They live in a world of their own creation—a visionary, || 


numerous “ un-breakfasted’’ gentlemen again appeared 
to perform the important ceremony for which they had 
at first assembled, but the Loafer returned not! 


CHAPTER II. 
The sudden disappearance of the Loafer from Holt’s 


castle attracted no ‘attention among the numerous busy 
personages engaged at that establishment. We have 
remarked in the preceding chapter, that the day was 
clear, bright and beautiful, ‘and it was so, at the time 
that the Loafer arose from his couch of slumber, but as 
the sun approached the mid-way heavens, it sent forth 
its rays of heat most intensely, on the numerous deni- 
zens of Gotham, who thridded its winding streets. 
The Loafer felt its influence exceedingly. The remnant 
of his shirt collar drooped, owing to the huge drops of 
perspiration, which ever and anon, came trickling 
down his cheek. 

From Holt’s he had proceeded up Fulton-street to 
Broadway, and was now loitering towards the Battery. 
Numerous were the ladies and gentlemen whom he en- 
countered on that fashionable pavé, but not to a single 
individual, male or female, did the eccentric Loafer 
render a salutation. No leader, or follower of ton—no 
moustached beau, lifted his beaver to Mr. Smith—no 
maiden’s smile greeted the interesting Loafer. He 
walked ‘“ among them, but not of them.” 

Fatigued and wearied, he finally reached that beau- 
tiful promenade, which is daily and nightly resorted to, 
by all classes of the community—that oasis in the desert 
—that verdant spot among masses of brick and mortar. 
The Loafer wended his way near the sea shore, and 
there under the shade of a lofty tree whose stretching 
branches shaded him from the sun, he threw himself at 
length upon the grass, to muse and meditate, 

The Loafer cast his eyes on the scene before him. 
The bay was alive with crafts of every size and des- 
cription, some “ beating” hither and thither, and others 
sailing with the wind, which blew gently, filling the snow- 
white canyass, while many a flag floated gaily in the 
breeze. Undisturbed and without a care, the Loafer 
watched the beautiful panorama before him, and the 
time past unheedingly on. Immersed in thought, his 
head, which for some time had been reposing on his 
hands, fell gently to the earth, and the Loafer had 
sunk to sleep. How pure, how tranquil are the slum- 
bers of the virtwous! T .eir dreams are pleasant, and 
their sleep refreshing. ‘‘he Loafer’s dreams were so. 








adequate conception of the Loafer’s success in des- | 
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Fancy had pictured to him a scene of enchantment. |) the Loafer and his dulcina might have been seen, slowly 
He thought he was in a splendid hall, brilliantly lighted, || walking towards the Battery—their customary resort, 
and that music, dancing and mirth gave animation to | when the latter could escape from her unavoidable 
the scene. Sylph-like forms were gliding through the} labors at the castle. 
mazes of the cotillion, and the lascivious waltz, and silvery light over and between the countless buildings of 


there was one form—one dark-eyed beauty, on whom | the great metropolis, and myriads of stars looked forth 


he could have gazed forever. She was a perfect angel. 


The moon was shedding her 


from the cloudless heavens. The scene was in unison 


His whole soul was centered in this one lovely being— || with their feelings, and they felt the benign influence 


this perfect speciman of Nature’s handiwork. And she, 
the surpassing creature, who seemed of another sphere. 
She graciously smiled upon him! Pleasing and de- 
lightful thought! Her eyes met his, and he, who had 
never before knelt at the shrine of beauty, became the 
enamored—the chosen one of herheart! Bliss beyond 


compare ! 
- P oe 


a” * 


* * « 


The Loafer awoke! The shades of night were clos- 
ing around him. Darkness was spreading its pallid 
curtain over the world. The Loafer arose, and again 


pursued his way towards Holt’s castle. 


CHAPTER III. 


hies which vain mortals boast, 
m, or by valor won, 


“Of all the t 
By wit, by wi 
The first and fairest in a young man’s eye, 
Is Woman’s captive heart.”—Homer. 


The curious observer, who like the hero of this 
sketch, looks with a thoughtful eye on the sceres and 
incidents which hourly transpire around him, must have 
noticed that in the basement story of Holt’s castle, in- 
numerable females are engaged in preparing the various 
dishes, which are presented to the guests above stairs, 
and.we perhaps should have mentioned ere this, that 
the Loafer had on more than one occasion, assisted one 
of the maidens aforesaid, in conveying a huge tub of 
liquid, concocted with the ingredients of dirty water, 
soup, grease, etc., to the gutter. Now the Loafer had 
a double motive in thus making himself useful. Firstly, 


he had several times been allowed to take a “ lunch,”’ |) 


with the company of the “lower house,” and secondly, 
the Loafer’s heart being susceptible of those finer and 
nicer emotions, which, to some persons arise, at the 
sight of Eve’s daughters, he took an absolute pleasure, 
(however incompatible it may seem with his general 
character) in offering his services. 

During his present visit, being, as before observed an 
accurate observer, he discovered that an addition had 
made to the company of the kitchen, in the person of a 
damsel who might have seen some two-and-twenty 
years. She was of goodly proportions, and rather 
handsome withal. The Loafer had cast sundry glances 
at her countenance, and he could hardly rid himself of 
the idea, that it was familiar to his sight. Suddenly a 
thought struck him—she was the maiden who had 
figured in his dream! There were the same eyes—the 
same peach-like cheek—the same exquisite form, which 
had glided through his imagination. The Loafer ¢om- 
menced a ruse de guerre upon her heart, and was in 
every way successful. It were needless here to enlarge 
upon the method of attack, which he adopted, nor may 
we describe with our al] too feeble pen, the manner in 


which his advances were received, suffice it, that a week | 


or two after, their hearts were firmly entwined in the 
silken meshes of love. 
It was a glorious evening in the month of July, when 


of the hour. 
| Spirit of holy Love! Eloquent and undefinable pas- 
Sublimated essence !—at whose shrine the most 


Mys- 


terious power that binds, with adamantine strength, 


sion ! 


gifted and intellectual bend the willing knee! 


two sympathetic hearts !—who shall describe thee ? 
Enough, the Loafer reveled in thy beauties. 
While they were thus enjoying the pleasures of 
“ love’s young dream,” the bell of the City Hall clock, 
/rung the hour of eleven, and the lengthened “ ail well” 
of the guardians of the night, warned them to return to 
their abiding place. She to the basement of Holt’s 
castle, and the Loafer to Fulton Market. 


Three or four months had elapsed since the incident 
just recorded occurred, during which time, the days 
and nights of the Loafer had passed smoothly and 
quietly on, for he had pursued “ the even tenor of his 
|way,”’ regardless of the searcity of money, or the “ sus- 





| pension of specie payments.” 

The Loafer had no “ Bills Payable”’ to render his lifo 
junhappy, and was equally reckless of the rise and fall 
of “Stocks.” Having a true agrarian principle, he 
'despised the idea of a man laboring to obtain immense 
possessions ; so long as he had the wherewithal to eat, 


|a place to lodge, and sufficient raiment, he was satis- 
fied, but alas! the period had arrived when his coat was 
not only threadbare, but completely worn through. 
The skirts had long since been shortened, to repair a 
breach in the arm, and the cuffs too, had disappeared. 
It was now but a shadow of its former self. It had 
perished ! 

The Loafer glanced at his time-worn apparel and 
muttered, “‘ Cursed fate wot compels me to valk in rage, 
while others are promenading in Vitmarsh’s best. It 
must not be.” 

With this thought, he was strolling down Broadway, 
at about three p.m. when at that eventful period, the 
dinner bell of the American Hotel, gave “ note of pre- 
paration.” The Loafer for some unassigned cause pro- 
ceeded to ascend the steps, and finally made his way to 
a gentleman’s room, where sundry newly cleansed boots 
were methodically arranged, while six, or eight coats, 
good, bad, and indifferent, hung from the wall, The 
Loafer took a chair, knowing all the guests to be below 
stairs at dinner, and in his own quiet way, began to 
ruminate. 

“ Vell,” he soliloquized, “ here’s a nice vardrobe, for 
any gentleman, and vy should vone man enjoy all the 
luxuries of life, and another be left without them.” 
The spirit of agrarianism rose within him, and he forth- 
with accoutred himself with the garments before him. 
He was just in the act of buttoning a well fitting dress 
coat, when the real owner having occasion to visit his 











room, discovered the unexpected Mr. Smith, appro- 
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priating to his own particular use, the articles afore 
mentioned. 

The rightful occupant of the room, without uttering a 
word, secured the door, by turning the key, and in a 




































was safely lodged in ‘‘ durance vile.” 

Ere the Loafer had been taken into custody, and_ 
while, the officer was being sought for, the former had | 
leisurely examined the premises, but could find no 
method of escape. The window was too exalted to| 


leap from, and the door seemed impregnable to his | 
blows. Finally, the door did open, but opened only to) 
reveal to his astonished sight the constable aforesaid. 
It was in vain that the Loafer urged that he had mis- 
taken his room, and that he would explain. He was 
escorted to the police-oflice, and afterwards firmly and 


securely lodged in Bridewell. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


“T stoop not to despair; 
For I have battled with mine agony, 
And made me wings wherewith to overfly 
The narrow circus of my dungeon wall.” 
Tue Lament or Tasso. 


It was midnight—deep, holy, sacred midnight, when 
the Loafer looked through the bars of the window, 
which secured him from the busy. world. The clear 
round moon shone brightly forth, from a heaven of un- 
stained blue. Not a cloud obscured her rays, and a 
broad ruddy light fell upon the reclining forms of two 
or three inmates of the Loafer’s cell. 

“ Nor cloud, nor speck, nor strain, 
Broke the serene of heaven.” 

What an hour—what a scene for meditation! It is 
at midnight, when the mind of the poet roves abroad— 
in the still watches of the night, when he communes 
with his own thoughts, but what ideas had the Loafer 
to muse on! Devotedly and passionately in love with 
a maid (to him) beautiful beyond compare, “ the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form’’—himeelf confined in a 
damp and loathsome dungeon, for an act, which, by the 
laWs of equity, at least, he was not culpable; what a 
situation was his! Now came thoughts of his lovely 
walks on the Battery—the fresh breeze which he there 
inhaled, and to complete the scene which his fancy had 
pictured, the fair partner of his heart, waiting for him | 
in vain. Filled with these imaginings—unable to sleep, | 
he took from his pocket a slip of paper and pencil, and | 
traced in feeble lines a scrawl from which the following 
was copied some time afterwards : 


“TO SALLY *****4.” 


“ Terriffically tremendous are the tender thoughts, 
Which vage a var of agony in my ‘art, 
Wolcano-like the fires wot I have caught, 
And burn like brimstone, as when we did part. 





Horriffically horrible, however it may seem, 
1 cannot-—will not live, with thee in twain, 

And blow me tight, if I dont blow my brains, 
That is—if we are never to meet again.” 





The above is the last effusion that emanated from the 
pen of the Loafer. Thank Heaven! it was reserved to | 


short time returned with a constable, who with Mr. | 
Smith—Mr. I. John Smith, or in other words, the) 
Loafer, proceeded to the police-office, where the latter 1 
|| St. Helena—with Rienza in a dungeon, but he found no 
consolation, until finally he fell asleep, only to awaken 








perpetuate his memory for ever. It is but a fragment of 


the beautiful outpourings of his muse. True, it lacks 
the tuneful equability of Pope, but it has all thé senti- 
ment of Byron with the power and sublimity of Milton ! 
After giving vent to his feelings in verse he began to 
ruminate on his situation. He thought of the martyrs 
who had suffered in exile. He compared himself with 
Tasso in Prison—with Lafayette—with Napoleon at 


to the same thoughts and feelings, which he had tried 
in vain to discard. 

Week after week hurried on, and still the Loafer was 
caged, but long confinement and “ hope deferred,” had 
taken the color from his cheek, and the fire from his 
eyes. He was slowly but surely drooping to his final 
resting place. 

There is an indiscribable terror at the idea of death, 
which prevents the mind from weighing the subject 
calmly and dispassionately; and when we see genius 
hastening to the c s of the tomb, we turn willingly 
to something of a lighter and more agreeable cast, but 
as faithful historians, we are bound to record the 
Loafer’s sufferings. As time passed, he gradually be- 
came weaker, and qs the period of his imprisonment 
drew towards a close, he was one morning discovered 
dead in his cell. A Coroner’s Jury was summoned, 
and a verdict was given that “ Mr. I. John Smith came 
to an untimely end, from too great mental excite- 
ment.” 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


“ The last link is broken.” 


In a remote corner of Potter’s Field, stands a board, 
in breadth one foot—in heighth about two, and thereon, 
visibly written, may be seen, the simple sentence, which 
records the place where the remains are deposited, of 

“Tue Loarer.” 
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Original. 
ACCEPTANCE OF PRAYER. 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, L.L.D. 


* And all things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer believing, 
ye shall receive.” MaTruew xxi. 22. 


Prercine the clouds ascends the humblest prayet 
And entereth the temple of the Lord. 

To all who ask in faith doth He afford 

Balm for affliction; in our sins doth spare, 
Albeit we much offend, and when we make 
Our supplication He doth not forsake. 

Lo, at His will, the desert of the soul 
Becomes a fruitful and a verdant place, 

He speaks, and from his fount of mercy roll 
The living waters of abundant grace. 

On him the oppressed may call,—the fatherless 
In him will find a father, and the ray 

Of mercy beams upon the worst distress 

Of all who suffer.—Therefore, Let us pray! 


Liverpool, June, 1837. 
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Original. 
RANDOM SCRAPS AND RECOLLECTIONS, 
FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A WANDERER, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. | 
NUMBER II. 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


DecEeMBER, 1835.—A rest of four days at Charleston, 
South Carolina, brief as it was, gave me as much plea- 
sure as almost any part of my tour. I found my old 
friend, Cot. Joun S. Cognex, there—who, although 
the President of a Bank,—and, as a matter of course, 
scarcely to be supposed still within the range of recol- 


lections out of the money making sphere—nevertheless | “> . , 
| of youth and innocence, disturb the luxuy of his feel- 


preserving his early attachments and more devoted than | 
ever to the fine arts, in which his successes have so far | 
exceeded his advantages for study. I saw so much to | 
admire in Charlesten,—so much demanding time for | 
scrutiny,—and so much to stir up#jimteresting recollec- | 
tions, that I determined to avail myself of the earliest | 
opportunity to return thither and to examine and note | 
down at my leisure whatever might strike me upon these | 
matters. 

Of Mr. A. E. Mixer, and his hospitalities, I ought | 
to say much; and so I am bound to do of the family of | 
the Rev. Mr. Gitman, with whom I passed some most | 
delightful hours. One dweller under the same roof, 
with this family, I met with deep interest; a lady, whose 
father, brothers and sister were among my kindest wel- | 
comers and sincerest friends when I first visited Charles- 
ton in early youth; the father then being one of the | 
most enterprising, self-sacrificing and public spirited of 
its citizens,—the eldest son, then just putting forth the 
noblest promise of future distinction as a gentleman, an_ 
orator and a poet; and the elder daughter, admired for | 
one of the most gifted of the favored females of our 
country; and although not an authoress, equalling in’ 
belles-lettres accomplishments and especially as a letter | 
writer, the most celebrated of her sex. Every member | 
of this family, excepting one had passed away. Of her, | 
I forbear to wound her delicacy by saying more than | 
that her allusions to the associations which had moved 
me so deeply, were most affecting. 

One of the parties to whom I here allude, is the late | 
Wiuttiam Crarts, Jun., afterwards eminent as an edi- 
tor, a lawyer and a statesman. It is of him that his 
biographer has recorded a touching anecdote of his’ 
failure to save a negro wrongfully accused of piracy. | 
He had undertaken the cause gratuitously and defended | 
it with surpassing eloquence. At the condemnatory | 
verdict of the jury, he fainted; and after recovering, 
wept bitterly for hours, Some time subsequently to the 
execution, a dying criminal’s confession proved the 
negro’s innocence. The character of Mx. Crarts is. 
fully expressed in this anecdote. 

As a memento of early friendship with this family, 
as a mark of kindness, by which her brother himself 
would be most pleased could he express a feeling 
upon the subject, now—the surviving sister of Mr. 
Crarts said she placed in my hands such of his 
papers as have not been published in the volume of his 
collected works. Among these I find the following 
Tale, which has never yet appeared in print. It is not 


lla fiction : 


|| the manuscript : 


|| disrobed of its reality and made to pass for fiction. 


| lapius are dead. 





it came to his knowledge in the course of his 
professional pursuits. [transcribe the tale here, and 
shall, at some future time, and either in these notes, or 
some other form, hereafter go into further details about 


|| Charleston ; and about its ornaments, present as well 
|as past—among the latter of whom I take especial 


Now for 
H. P. 


pride in numbering WiLLiam Crarrs, Jun. 


EVELINA, THE 
BY THE LATE HON. 


FUGITIVE: 
WILLIAM CRAFTS, JUN., 
Of Charleston, South Carolina. 


Let not the enthusiast in virtue whose heart and im- 


agination are fresh and warm from the virgin pictures 


Let not the vota- 
ry of fancy, eager to build up and to boast her triumphs, 
look upon this scene—where fiction with all its invention 
and its wildness is foiled by truth. Let not the misan- 


ings by the perusal of this narrative. 


thropist seek in these pages an auxiliary against poor 
‘| human nature. They are fruitful, alas! in lessons of 
sorrow, humiliation and shame—teaching by a novel 
and terrible illustration how successful may prove the 
arts of crime and how insecure are all the barriers of 
|| society against the lawlessness of passion! 

It is the merit of fiction to approximate truth and it 
truth could be 


For 


would be well—if, in this instance, 


| it will be too much to expect, even from the most credu- 
| lous, an acquiescence in facts and events, which, it is 
| believed, have occurred but once and in their accumula- 


ted circumstances of guilt and shame, it is hoped, may 
Let 
| the reader consult his own tranquillity and give just as 
much credence to this tale as may suit his preconceived 
opinions of mankind and accord with his own expe- 
rience and disposition. 


never again disfigure the circle of domestic life. 


In a village situate on the river Hudson, originally 
‘| settled by Dutch emigrants, the phlegm of whose cha- 
racter had little to do in forming the individuals we are 
about to describe, there lived a clergyman of much re- 
putation for piety and talents. The natural powers of 
his eloquence were enriched by literature and warmed 
and invigorated by an ardent enthusiasm. He found 
patrons ‘among the wealthy and followers among the 
poor and converts and admirers every where. There 
was nothing fascinating in his exterior—but he posses- 
sed ample resources in his mind and intelligence for 
the dominion which he claimed and exercised around 
him. His priestly influence was aided by his domestic 
virtues, and blest with a lovely wife and infant his situ- 
ation was happy, and many would think, enviable. 

There is in the life and pursuits of a good clergyman 


|| something of purity, of elevation and usefalness almost 


peculiar to it. The physician struggles daily with dis- 


/ease and wretchedness; and finally can only hope to 


delay what he cannot prevent—all the patients of Escu- 
The lawyer, continually immersed in 
the cares of others, feels more severely the pressure of 
his own, and, when most useful, sighs the more to be re- 
lieved from the toil and strife which enslave him. He 





acquires a painful familiarity with the crimes and errors 
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of mankind, at war with all the golden visions of his); At the hands of Anselmo she received the holy com- 


youth and destructive of his peace. Men are healthiest || 
who never saw a physician—and happiest who never | 
feed a lawyer; but no man can be good or happy with- | 
out religion. The minister of God may so live as to 
crown and surround himself with blessings. Engaged 
in the noble culture of the heart and affections, no sea- 
sons impede his toil or his harvest. He exults in the 
happiness of all within his sphere—because they are 
happy in proportion to their virtues—and those virtues 
he has aided in exciting and confirming. 
the prayers of the good—the respect even of the 


He enjoys 


seldom, if ever, realized. 


munion, and heard the word of God each Sunday from 
his lips. With a well informed mind and cultivated 
taste, she possessed all the materials of happiness and 
had only to mould them as she pleased. Guileless and 
unsuspecting, she believed mankind as innocent as her- 
self, and was, in that very sentiment, violating propriety 
and endangering virtue. For there is no more fatal 
error, and yet it is too generous for censure, than to 
form off-hand opinions of human integrity, which are 
It is the lustre of these illu- 


sions which gladdens the morning of life; but they 


vicious—and when standing at the gate of the grave he speedily grow dim—and in the twilight of evening where 


throws upon it the beams of revelation and discloses 
the portals of heaven, he is blest in the latest aspira- 
tions of the dying. Even among the cares, which disfi- 
gure the brightest scenes of life, his consolations are of 
no common origin—they exist in the smiles of Heaven 
cheering him up against the frowns of earth. ! 

So happy and so beloved was Anselmo, the subject of 
this narrative, whose pecuniary situation tended also to | 
exempt him from much of evil and anxiety. His for- 
tune was moderate—and for that reason, I have always | 
thought, best suited for contentment. Humility is pain-, 
ful and elevation dangerous—“ in medio tulissimus 
ibis.” 

In such a situation the moral atmosphere more easily || 
assimilates with virtue. To the bird of ambitious wing 
objects upon this earth appear unnaturally diminished, 
and it leaves them out of sight—when its wings are 
wet it is chained and humbled to the earth, and inca- 
pable of all exertion. Better and safer is the equable 
midway flight which neither soars nor stoops, but con- 
tinues in an uninterrupted course, neither too near to 
the sun nor the earth. 

There is little of externpl interest in the peaceful rou- 
tine of domestic life well constructed watch 
we see not the internal ;orggnization, but from its cer- 
rectness we infer, that | thing within performs its 
appropriate part; s0 dé we 
tic intercourse of the yirtugus all within is harmonious 
and happy. We need yot enumerate the thousand 
little endearments of conhubial life—the doubleness of 
existence, which divides/its pains while it increases its 
pleasures—the sunny ffagrance of its sheltered sweets 
They are 







in 


resume that in the domes- 


ripening in the expanse of love and beauty. 
among the brightest of the transporting visions of youth 
when it is innocent, and the most fond recollections of 
age when it is decrepid, They are the meridian joys of 
this world and the splendor of the sun is on them. 

In such sweet commufiion, Anselmo and his wife had 
passed a year of joyful tranquillity ; for there was no- 
thing of passion to agitate, or of misfortune to embitter | 
it. Another year opened upon them. Alas! it was 
destined in its progress to tear up by the roots all the 
young-born flowers that it found in blossom—to deso- 
late, as with a scythe, all the fond enjoyments of this 
henceforth miserable family, and to leave in the reck- 
lessness of its ruin a monument of human infirmity and 
sin, which is without a parallel. 

In the congregation of Anselmo there was a young 
lady named Evelina, just sixteen; among the loveliest 
of the loveiy; and then when devotion is most welcome, || 
for it is most innocent—the devoutest among the devout. 


are they? 


In the warm visions of the inexperienced a 
supernatural charm dweils on the pictures of this world, 
and their shades are luminous. Time deranges and defa- 
ces the scenery—and the colors fade—and the shadows 
thicken, and all is sombre and melancholy. We err in 
proportion as we confide—we suffer as we are ardent— 
and are deceived agywe are faithful. 

Evelina relied on her pastor as the blind upon a guide. 


She saw only with his eyes, and formed all her opinions 
by his instruction and advice. 


As a bird in mid-ocean 
clings to the shrouds of a vessel, and is borne along with 
it in pleased acquies¢ence,—its pinions folded and all its 
will suspended and inactive,—so passively did Evelina 
confide in Anselmo—so easily did he lead her through 
all the mazes of thought and action, by the moral and 
intellectual energies of his character. Yet was it an 
attraction wholly unallied to what the world calls, leve. 
It was the purity of affection which connects the kindred 
It was a sympathy to 


votaries of piety and virtue. 


which she delighted to yield, feeling no inclination to 


trust to the operations of her own mind. 


Her bosom was not a stranger to love—that monopo- 
list of happiness so difficult to be defined because so 


complex in the joys it afford—that sweetest of all illu- 


sions—for even this is an illusion, “‘ mentis carissimus 
error.”” Yes—even love, warm, gay, generous and beau- 
ful, sickens and dies in this earthly atmosphere, and its 
charms and its blushes are transcient as the hues of the 
expiring dolphin. Evelina was betrothed to Edmund, 
a youth of the village, whose character at that time had 
not developed the baseness and pusillanimity of its 
riper growth. How often does time defeat the promises 
of childhood and of infancy. There is no insect in the 
rosebud—it is only when it is full blown that they 
fly into its bosom and poison its sweets. The season of 


courtship had passed away with the rapidity with which 


love quickens the progress of time, and the wedding- 


day arrived. These are interesting epochs in domes- 
They 
produce much pleasing anxiety and cheerful toil: pa- 
rents regard them as days of reward for the past, and 
days of release for the future: the family plate is lavish- 
ly displayed in honor of the festival, and the family bible 
is made its record. Tailors, milliners, confectioners 
and musicians are put in requisition; the town has a 
new topic of conversation, and the parties themselves 
enter into a new existence. They virtually throw the 
die for happiness; but they are on the same side, and 
both play with a certainty of winning. 

The ceremony of marriage celebrated among all na- 
tions, civilized and savage, is correctly solemnized by 


tic history; let us pause to contemplate them. 
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religious rites. It is well that piety should enforce the | not—these whom you now behold with envy, you will 
ties of attachment—that when all the sordid or selfish | soon regard with compassion. 


motives of union shall have been dissolved, there should 
be found in the sanctions ef religion a higher obligation 


to the performance of our duties, and one co-extensive | 
Hence I know not which is the most inte- | 


with them. 
resting object in a matrimonial group—the timorous 
maiden blushing with modest alarm through her snowy 
veil—her aged parents, their eyes glistening with joy at 
their daughter’s happiness—or the minister of God, clad 
in the sacred garb of his office, sealing their union with 
the ritual of devotion, and invoking the blessing of Hea- 
ven upon its ordinance. There is another part of the 
picture which is too natural to be omitted. 
unobtrusive, but delighted countenance of the nurse, 
full of pride and exultation at the success of her young 
mistress, not very many years since an infant in her 
arms. There is something doubly interesting in the 
happiness of the humble. 
edly ; they express it with so little art, that it looks 
more like happiness than among the elevated and re- 
strained classes of society. ‘The sources of their plea-. 
sures, too, are natural; not derived from luxury, nor 


They enjoy it so unreserv- 


owing their relish to excitement. 

On an evening in December, selected by the parents of 
Evelina, the wedding party was collected to witness her 
nuptials with Edmund. Inspired with the usual! gaiety 
of the occasion, they Were pleased with themselves and 
each cther—for there was not among them, as. 1 have 


sometimes seen, a sullen individual who did not appear | 


to enjoy, and was not willing to amuse society, but 


served only as an untoward obstacle in the current of | 


joy. And yet if there had been such a being present, 
who, murmuring at the semblance of felicity, had rudely 
dashed into pieces the cup of anticipated bliss—if he 
had forbidden or annulled their union—he would have 
been an angel of mercy to these deluded sufferers. In 
the circumscribed sphere of human intelligence we are 
prone to ask, why we are not allowed to foresee great 
calamities? We might be content, we would say, to 
encounter without warning the common accidents of 
life ; but ought there not to be some prognostic of the 
earthquake and the tornado ? 

The marriage ceremony was performed by Anselmo, 
who, with uncommon ardor and devotion, repeated and 
enforced the amiable duties of connubial life, its sacred 
obligations and spotless chastity. The youthful couple 
exchanged their vows before the minister of God; they 
were one in the eyes of heaven and of earth, and all 
were denounced “ who should put them asunder.” The 
usual feasting and congratulation succeeded : 

“ With the gay dance resounds the hall, 
And love is now thé lord of all.” 

Sympathize with this youthful pair, ye, who in the 
rosy morning of life have bloomed together with min- 
gled sweets, enjoying in summer a common shade, and 
blest in autumn with a common fruit—ask for them the 
blessings which have been showered on you, and the 
benevolence of the prayer may render it successful. 
Repine not at their prospects, ye hepless victims of 
celibacy, ye insulated beings, solitary alike in joy and in 
misfortune, who behold no kindred tree around, and be- 


It is the | 


| 
1] 
if 


| priest, himself married and blest with offspring, concei- 


Even at the moment of their nuptials, Anselmo, the 


ved the execrable idea of seducing Evelina from the 
| Then, 


| when the prayer was on his lips, and his heart seemed 


vows which he then administed and confirmed. 


} full of benevolence and piety, then did he contemplate 
| the diabolical deed of corrupting a youthful and confi- 


| 
ding innocent—of tearing from his friend the lovely 


| partner of his bosom scarce entrusted to his arms—of 
| ruining the peace of mind of aged parents—of abandon- 
ing, in violation of his own vows, his wife and infants— 
and bringing on religion all these accumulated scandals. 
| Let us hope for the honor of human nature that this 
| crowd of frightful sins came not upon his mind at once, 
in all their deformity, but that they followed at long in- 
| tervals—and in the dark—and in disguise—like spies 
entering a citadel at night. Yet the sentinel was awake, 
|| the minister was at the altar—the wedding lamp was 
|| trimmed, and even in the act of supplication and prayer, 
‘oe this execrable scheme find admittance into his bo- 
}|, 80m. 

| He allowed it to linger there, until it tainted and pol- 
d the healthful current of his principles—banished 
every virtue—perverted all moral sentiment and pious 


emotion, and converted the minister of heaven into the 





} lute 


} 
| 


menial of sin. 

| What mysterious problem required in its solution 
that vice should be seen penetrating into the recesses 
jand defiling the sanctuary where piety was wont to pre- 
| side and virtue to minister? Are all our preconceived 
opinions of human nature so baseless and erroneous that 
they must be rooted up and scattered to the winds? 
Where shall we look for lessons or models when the 
‘very fountain is polluted whose purity had been identifi- 
‘ed with our hopes of salvation? 

Evelina never even suspected the unhallowed desire 
|which inflamed Anselmo; although she was momently 
|more and more involved in its fascination and approach- 
ing its vortex. It never occurred to her innocent mind, 
while listening to the ardent conversation of Anselmo, 
that he was actuated by other motives than formerly, 
although there was continually less of religion in his 
‘discourse. He dwelt on lighter topics, but these ap- 
| peared to derive dignity from his notice. He was very 
 Geqnens in his visits; but his pastoral character caused 
it to be unobserved, while his duties seemed to require 
it. He used these opportunities to strengthen his infla- 
ence, and aimed not so much to assail any particular 
“opinion connected with virtue, as to acquire over her a 
dominion which should make her believe that his pre- 
‘sence was essential to her happiness, and his example 
‘the strict rule of propriety ;—thus, like the snake, exer- 
cising his deadly art on his unconscious vietim until the 
moment of escape is past and she seems voluntarily to 
Sometimes a 


rush upon the ruin prepared for her. 
glance from his expressive eyes would reveal her dan- 
ger; but a demure leok accompanied and rebuked it, 
and reassured her of safety. Yet is there a contagion 
in the eye. When human languages were confounded, 
the intelligence and the intercourse of the eye survived. 
| And Evelina could not avoid at times lingering with un- 








neath, no youthful scion, and no lasting root. Kepine 
28 


| conscious gaze on the eye of the basilisk—there was 
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this difference : 
not the thorns they concealed. 
vo allure and the thorns to betray. 
During this demoralizing process in which it was his | 
aim to blacken and degrade himself and all around him, 
he maintained in his exterior a greater sanctity. Self- 
accusation put him on his guard—t{ear made him assidu- 


she was treading on flowers and knew | 
He spread the flowers | 


ous, and hypocrisy vehement. He assumed art as he 
abandoned nature—and was more anxious to appear— 
as he ceased to be—virtuous. Yet even he had his 
flashes of remorse; and stood aghast at the complicated 
horrors of his conspiracy against the hearth and the 
ultar—against infancy and God. 
gerous gift which he possessed, and it never failed him 
He had the talent, strengthened by | 


But there was a dan- 


on these occasions. 
cultivation, of discarding ail unwelcome ideas from his 
mind and peopling it with beings of his own selection. 
He could divest a subject of all its guilt and misery, and 
dress it up with excuses and mould it into beauty. So 
fatal are the powers of reasoning, when perverted. 

Three months had elapsed since the marriage of Eve- 
lina, and neither her husband nor the wife of Anselmo 
had perceived any indication of the double abandonment 
which they were to experience. The time was now 
arrived for the execution of the disgraceful scheme. 
The mind of Evelina, overcome by the gigantic influ- 
ence of the seducer, had learned, tolerated and assented 
to the proposal which was to tear her from all the 
blessings of reputation and society—from all the felici- | 
ties of domestic life—and send her the victim and the 
associate of an outcast and an acdulterer. 

Is there any who will not weep this premature and 
terrible fall and sacrifice of all that is virtuous and | 
comely and beautiful; this early eclipse of one of the 
stars of the morning—this complicated train of sin and 


misery? Is there any who can contemplate without || 


horror this dissolution of all the elements of purity and 
happiness into a mass of moral putrefaction, loath- 
some to all our sensibilities? Where was filial piety 
that it did not restrain? Where was chastity that it 
did not deter? Where was religion that it did not 
extinguish the consuming passion which fired the bosom 
of this hitherto innocent girl and led her to abandon 
her husband, her parents, and herself? And he! felt | 
he no pang at the voluntary desertion of his wife—leav- | 
ing her a widow and her babe an orphan: feared he not | 
the anger of the Almighty, when invested with the holy | 
office of his ministry he thus defied his laws? Had he 
no regard for society, that he should thus trample on all | 
its feelings and opinions ; break through all its restraints 
and rush with fierce and monstrous licentiousness = 
yond the pale of civilization and even of nature? | 

Alas! so it was—and as if the shades of the picture | 
were required to gather around it, until it became one | 


| 


| always young. 


| creased. 
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the heart softens with gratitude and expands with devo- 
tion; when engaged in his holy office, the priest is 
uttering at the altar the threats and promises of the 


Divine law-giver: then in the communion and sympathy 
of such hallowed sensibilities, to desert them all, to fly 
with the base audacity of guilt on his front, and its 

wretched trophy in his arms—to run the gauntlet under 
the laceration of every incensed virtue, boasting with 
hellish malignity at his triumph over the charities of 
earth and heaven,—why, it would seem as if the soul 


of the devil had been infused into the author of such 


| complex pollution ! 


| 
forth their bloom and their fragrance, the congregation 


One Sunday in April, when the new-born flowers put 


of Anselmo assembled to hear him. His theme was the 


, beneficence of heaven, then peculiarly apparent in the 


verdure of spring, its freshness and elastic gaiety: This 
is called the youth of the year; but it is an error to 
attribute age to the globe which we inhabit. It is 
The principles of its vigor and its beau- 
ty are unimpaired and everlasting; and in the spring it 
comes forth fresh and fair and lovely from the hands of 
the Creator, like a new-born world full of health and 
innocence. Anselmo was as usual eloquent and pathe- 


tic. His hearers felt improved by his discourse, and 


| their exalted opinion of his merits was, if possible, in- 


He contributes not a little to our happiness, 
who directs our attention from the artificial world 
which we create around us to the world of nature; 
who draws us from our little feverish and ambitious 
pursuits and carrics us to be refreshed among the sim- 


| ple, harmonious and sublime productions of nature. 


| It is but a glance thence to the glorious expanse of hea- 

ven—the magnificent habitation of Ged and the Angels ; 
for the calmness of contemplation is allied to the ardor 
of piety. ’ 

This was the last sermon that his church was to hear 
from the lips of Anselmo. He descended from the pul- 
pit with a faltering step and cast a wavering glance 
‘around him, for with the consciousness he felt the trepi- 

‘dation of guilt; but he encountered no scrutinizing gaze, 
‘and read in the countenance of all, that tranquil and 
‘unsuspicious scrutiny which marked their entire confi- 
dence in him and each other. So it is that violent natu- 
ral eruptions are preceded by periods of uncommon 
calm, when the earth seems to pause and collect itself 
for the approaching catastrophe. He returned home 
with his wife through the respectful salutations of his 
flock. The little girls curtseyed as he passed and the 
‘matrons blessed him. 

| It was his custom to preach occasionally in a neigh- 
boring village, and the afternoon had been appointed 
‘for that purpose. Arrangements were made to convey 
him thither, and at the usual hour the chapel was filled 
|| with the villagers. The bell had been rung longer than 





deep black, shrouded in its own deformity and studious- || was customary; general impatience was excited, and 
ly concealed from any light that would relieve it—the | many turned their heads towards the door in expecta- 
day appointed for the transaction was the Sabbath. | tion of the clergyman’s arrival Two or three hours had 
Possibly in the turmoil of worldly occupation, those | | passed in suspense and disappointment, when intelli- 
who require to be reminded of their dutics may seek if gence was received that Anselmo had disappeared; that 
they do not find some alleviation of forgetfulness or || Evelina also was not to be found, and that the distress 
error. But when the mind, released from care, is free | of their families was aggravated by the horrid suspicion 
to contemplate the order and harmony of the universe; that they had fled together. 

when meditating on the word and works of the Almighty, } It was too true. Hastily disrobing himself of his 
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ecclesiastical garments, he made his escape through the 
windows of his study, whither it was his custom to re- 
pair in the intervals of his duties on the Sabbath. At 
the bottom of his garden which bordered on the river 
he was joined by the trembling, alarmed, reluctant Eve- 
lina. She would have abandoned the wicked enterprise 
at its inception—for as women are the last to err, so are 
they the earliest to repent; but he gave her no leisure 
for reflection or penitence, and hurried her on board of 
alittle skiffin which they were speedily conveyed to the 
steamboat which was then passing. There was a pecu- 
liar propriety in the vessel which was employed on this 
occasion. 
sweltering heat and volumes of smoke no intpt emblem 
of sin with its bosom full of consuming fires. And who 
can describe the fever of remorse and shame, which in 
spite of all their efforts to allay it with the opiates of 
pleasure, must have afflicted and filled with restless- 


ness these wanderers from virtue, as they were borne to | 


a large and not distant metropolis where vice is certain 
of refuge and society ! 

If good was as contagious as evil, large cities, by in- 
creasing the aggregate of virtue, would multiply the 
sources of happiness. But as the virtuous most enjoy 
solitude, so the vicious dread it most. Bad men strive 


to live in a crowd, where they are not seen and where || 


surrounding objects draw their attention from them- 
selves. The good find in their own bosom the sweetest 
society. The first looks for his support in company— 
the second is insular and independent. The country, 
after all, is the proper abode of those who having done 
nothing to injure, would wish to preserve undisturbed 
the peace and tranquillity of the mind and the affec- 
tions. 

The consternation produced by the elopement of An- 
selmo and Evelina was universal; but its influence 
varied with the different classes of society. Men of 
experience saw in it nothing to alter or affect their 
general opinions of human nature; the example of the 
criminal served neither to release nor relax their sense 
of moral obligation; but, on the contrary, by showing 
them, in so terrible an instance, the audacity and enter- 
prise of sin, it put them on their guard against its 
encroachments. But with those humble beings who 
steer entirely by precedent; on whom the task of labor 
is imposed und not of reflection, and who lean for sup- | 
port upon those whom they deem their superiors, it |, 
appeared as if the best anchor of their hopes and opi- 
nions had been suddenly lost, and they were left afloat 
among the billows of érror. When the ship of war 
drifts from her moorings, well may the coasters and the 
fishermen despair. 

Arrived without discovery at the city of 
the wanderers, under the sense of danger, in their Gret 
effort for security paid their last tribute to vittue. They 
drew a shade over the name which they had hitherto 
borne; for it was no longer appropriate. But change 
of name was not of itself sufficient; change of place 
and of scene were necessary to bring on self-oblivion, 
and the oblivion of mankind. They travelled; but the 
journies of the criminal are pilgrimages of quietless 
alarm. The sight of a traveller annoys—the rustling of 
a bush intimidates them—the sun rises early that he 


"|| produce the crimination of one or of both. 


|Even when his glorious orb withdraws its rays, the 
numberless sentinels of light ascend the citadels of hea- 
ven and watch over the hours of darkness and guilt. 
' Whenever conversation would flag on the road, for 
there are intervals of observation and of thought in the 
society even of the most cheerful and innocent, the 
bosom of either was agitated by remorse, and there was 
a natural fear of interrupting the silence, lest it should 
The bitter- 
est pang of crime is, that even criminals may upbraid 
you. 








I have always thought a steamboat with its |) 


There is no reason, however, to believe that the har- 
mony of the couple was ever thus annoyed. It was 
more natural that they should use mutual topics of con- 
‘solation. And these derived equal strength from his 
/talents and her credulity. He had artfully contrived to 
| justify her conduct in her own eyes, and succeeded in a 
| degree scarcely to be reconciled with any rule of human 
action or duty. She preserved throughout, the appear- 
‘ance of innocence unconscious of error. It ie for the 
Judge Eternal to decide how far her mind and her sen- 
| timents were thus duped by her propensities. 

Having pursued their travels a great distance, chang- 
ing their route frequently so as to elude pursuit, it be- 
‘came necessary at last to adopt some permanent habi- 
tation, and with the pecuniary means which remained 
to embark in some new business. Believing themselves 
after the lapse of nearly a year, secure from further 
molestation, and liable to no other sufferings than those 
which memory and reflection so inevitably inflict where 
it is merited, they fixed their abode in a distant city and 
‘commenced in trade. 

Having accompanied Anselmo and Evelina to their 
place of imagined security, let us return to their early 
abode and desolate mansions. Time had greatly im- 
paired with people at large the shock preduced at first 
by their double elopement. Ecclesiastical censures had 
denounced the offending clergyman, and his former as- 
sociates strove to bury the remembrance of the stain 
which he had cast upon their order. The busy occupa- 
tions of life drew the active to topics of greater novelty 
and interest; and later occurrences, although not quite 
so marvellous, filled up the innocent intervals of the 
| tea-table, The story survived, it is true, where scanda- 
‘lous stories are most apt to linger, with the cynical 
_sneerers at human happiness—the cold-blooded sceptics 
‘in human virtue, and with that class of society called 
‘old maids, who, like the frozen mountains in the north- 
ern ocean, preserve and exhibit every stain they encoun- 
ter. 
| Society soon regained its former level; for it is happi- 
‘ly ordained by Providence that our sympathies with 
||| pain and with sorrow are not so strong or so long lived 
as with success and happiness. If it were otherwise, 
as the misfortunes of life greatly predominate, wo 
should be always in tears for ourselves or our neigh- 
bors. We are therefore so constituted as to make the 
most of the happiness which falls in our way, whether it 
belong to us or to another; while we leave the unfortu- 
rate to the undisturbed possession of their calamities, 
How many catch the contagion of triumph and follow 
the victor with shouts, whom the sorrows of the con- 
quered cannot a moment detain. May we not suppose 




















may discover, and lingers late that he may betray them. |) 


| that heaven by connecting merit and virtue with pleasing 
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emotions, intended thus to strengthen and to preserve 
their beautiful impressions on the mind, and by the 
opposite emotions to lessen and abbreviate the influence | 


of vice? 

The house of Anselmo was desolate. 
desolation of death, that leaves nothing more to fear | 
and every thing to hope. 
of ruin smoothed by previous notice and preparation. | 


It was not the | 
It was not the consciousness 


{t was not the dissolution of friendship, yielding the | 

. . ] 
balm of its memory from its grave. It was not the 
agony of expiring virtue, throwing off its coil of mortal 


suffering and pointing to its heavenly triumph. 


It was that hopeless, comfortless desolation which 
afflicts the bosom of an innocent female at sudden and | 
unmerited abandonment; when her affections not al- 
lowed to die away, (retaining in death something of 
their fragrance) are torn up violently by the roots, and 
When the | 


partner of her bosom deserts her for ever and leaves no 


the barrenness of the heart succeeds them. 


memorials but of shame and dishonor; when she knows 
that she is wretched and that the security of the grave | 
The | 
hearse, the pall and the habiliments of grief convey to | 
the infant orphan the ravages of death. What sign is | 
there to apprize it of the ravages of infamy ? 

The consolations of piety aided by the charitable 
sympathies of her friends and neighbors, enabled the 


is yet denied to him against further atrocities. 


wife of Anselmo to support herself and her child with 
decency, and an act of divorce being obtained, she was 
no longer identified with his fortunes, nor in anywise | 
subject to his control. Contempt is apt to mingle itself 
with feelings of unrequited and insulted love, and such 
a sentiment is too strongly allied with self-respect to 
incur the censure even of the most fastidious. This is 
sooner or later the penalty of the worst species of 
falsehood—that which trifles with the sensibility of a 


female. 


A mind of delicacy brooding over the sorrows of Ed- 
mund, calling rapidly to view the recent date of his 
nuptials—the his 
spouse—her elopement with the very priest who had 


married them—the breaking up gf all his hopes and 


beauty and accomplishments of 


prospects ;—I say such a mind would earve out some 
signal and terrible revenge, worthy of the enormity of 
the injury and commensurate with the demands of 
wounded honor, and it would look for a response in the | 


bosom of every young man—for such was Edmund. 


But, alas! as if nature had intended him only fora 


counterfeit of his species, he had none of these high- 


minded feelings; no sense of outrage could excite, no | 
hope of revenge inspire, no agony of love inflame him. 
He looked upon the departure of his wife as an oyster 
regards the separation of one of his senseless associates. 
Tf he was angry it was only because of the suffering of 
the little pride which there was about him, and his 
pride evaporated in the exhibition of his anger. 

It is surprising how many things are done in the 
world apparently cén amére, the actors in which are 
any thing but free agents; being excited by others into 
the espousal and profession of sentiments altogether 
alien from their bosoms. If we were but to reflect on 
the moral and mental as well as the physical vanities of 





} 


mankind, we would necessarily perceive the total ina- | 


daptation of certain individuals to situations in which | 


} their friends. 


| up, 


punishment it deserves. 
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‘they are brought to appear by the over persuasion of 
Now the most preposterous of these imi- 
tators is he who having no particle of either in his com- 
position assumes the part of high honor and acute sensi- 
It is as if lead should aim to exhibit - the 
elasticity of steel. And yet while minor accomplish- 
ments within the reach of every one are held in no great 
demand, most men believe themselves competent to 
those higher attainments for which heaven has qualified 


bility : 


so few. 

Edmund, who had of himself, as the sequel will 
prove, no violent inclination to pursue and reclaim his 
wife, or to punish her seducer, bore his calamity with a 
patience which would surprise ordinary men. Spurred 
however, by the advice of his wife’s friends, and 
driven by taunts and sneers into a sense of injury, he 
mounted his horse in quest of the fugitive Evelina, and 
her guilty paramour. He was to bring her back to her 
father’s house, where penitence might restore her to 
favor, and parental affection redeem her from ruin. He 
went, it would seem, to avenge the greatest wrong, ac- 
companied by the most aggravating circumstances—to 
right his wounded honor—to expose the treble violator 
of nuptial ordinances, and to consign guilt over to the 
These are objects worthy of 
They are certain of auxiliaries in 
But, alas! they had 
little to do with the motives that actuated the bosom of 
Mdmund. 


universal sympathy. 
all the virtuous and the brave. 


Not buoyed up by conscious pride—not impelled by 
agonized love—not swept along by furious revenge—his 
Without acuteness to 
discover expedients, or enterprise to embrace them, he 


pursuit was slow and spiritless. 


sauntered through the country on a hopeless errand; 
taking care, however, to note all his expenditures on 
the read during his journies. He was suspected of a 
strong attachment to money, and it may turn out that 
those who thought so did notdo him wrong. 

In the progress of his travels he found himself at one 
of those watering-places, which have become so fashion- 
able a resort during the summer months :—A species of 
fair, where the articles exhibited consist of beauty, 
dress, horsemanship and dancing ;—where the talent 
to squander and not the ability to produce confers the 
prize upon the candidate ; and these whom the hills and 
the seas had separated, meet in the common path of 
dissipation and folly. 


| In so large a concourse there necessarily existed 


great variety of local information; and here Edmund 
gained the intelligence which he desired. It is a pro- 
verb that “ rebellion travels south,’’ and his wife had 
‘accordingly, after revolting from his authority, pursued 
| that direction. She was described to him as being en- 
gaged in millinery, while Anselmo was following some 
‘more active occupation. 

| On learning this, our traveller remounted his horse, 
and regaining his former residence apprized the family 
| of Evelina of the place of her abode. They heard it 
with that melancholy pleasure with which those who 
have yielded themselves to despair, behold something 
‘of the wreck floating to the shore, and learn that every 
She had been criminal, it was 
true, perhaps she had been destitute. Now she was 
‘within the reach of that affection which could supply 


thing is not quite lost. 
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her wants, and that parental and sisterly advice which served to avail money making men, preserved him from 


might perhaps reclaim and recover her. 
the immediate departure of Edmund, charged him with | 
the softest and most consoling messages, and enjoined | 


him in the most pathetic manner not to return without | 


restoring her to their arms. 
A few days furnished him with an opportunity of em- 


barking. A constant and profitable trade existed be-| 
tween the northern and southern parts of the continent, 


with this peculiarity, however, that the travellers from || 


the south made large expenditures at the north and re- 
turned empty handed; while those from the north earn-| 
ed every thing at the south, and expended nothing. | 
Still it was a conventional trade, and neither side com- 


plained. The southern planter was always welcomed | 


with hospitality in his travels; and a northern sloop 
with her indefinable cargo of produce was always paid 
with interest. 

On board of one of these, Edmund engaged his pas-' 
sage. Readers of history and romance may now augur| 
some great catastrophe, such as recorded the revenge | 
of Menelaus in the flames of Troy, or atoned for the 
wrongs of Florinda in the Revolution of Spain. They 
may lay aside all such unquiet apprehensions and an- 
ticipate a far more inoffensive result. 


They urged | either error. 


1 
| for his sudden departure was soon relieved from her ig- 





i the occasion. 


I have ever remarked, that these men 


| pete, in all situations the same undisturbed aspect 


and the same callous insensibility, as the royal portraits 
stamped upon their favorite coin. They have an exclu- 
sive morality, metaphysics and religion. Not content, 
like the Mexicans, to surround their altars with pillars 
of silver and of gold, they place the gold and silver on 
the altars themselves. 

Edmund had recurred to law. Anselmo was arrested 
by a Judge’s order, until he should give security to abide 
the issue of the suit for damages, which had been com- 
menced against him,—and Evelina at a loss to account 


This inter- 
view embarrassed both. The tear stood in his eye while 
her’s that could not meet it, fell upon the ground and 


norance by the appearance of her husband. 


the deep crimson on her cheek told the agitation of her 
She felt the voice of nature. One electrical 
moment had swept away the illusive snares of sophistry, 
which had enslaved her, and she stood in the blushes of 
her shame, with nothing to relieve them but the light of 


bosom. 


her beauty. 


The conduct of Edmund was, for a while, suited to 
He mingled no reproaches with the bit- 


Borne out of sight of land, the mind of Edmund was | terness of the scene, but resuming his marital feelings 


as blank as the surrounding scenery. 
but the vessel which bore him, and every sail which 
was taken in lessened the sphere of his reflections. | 
Not that there was not all around him a picture of deep 
and awful interest. The mighty ocean, full of mysteri- 
ous and unutterable things—moving to and fro with 
ceaseless anxiety—now murmuring like the Eolian 
harp, and then roaring like the deep toned thunder—in 
its fury assailing heaven with its foam; and generously 
nestling the bird upon its billow. What a scene of 
grandeur and of beneficence—the great, the glorious. 
ocean, that purified the earth of old and purifies it, 
always. 

Edmund beheld it without emotion. Never did it occur 
to him that those waters had mastered the mountains 
of the earth, and still held in subjection unknown 
worlds destined for the abode of civilized man. 
to its purposes of universal good, he did not reflect that. 
that ocean had borne to his native land the pilgrims of | 
liberty and the fathers of empire—that it had imparted | 
to it the wealth, the literature, the arts and sciences of 
distant parts of the globe—that it was the nursery of its’ 
gallant navy—had witnessed its triumphs and re-echoed 
its thunder. These sources of pious teful feel-_ 
ing were denied to him. He regard sea, like a| 
‘turnpike road, as a personal convenience; and if he 
felt any anxiety it was lest his vehicle should founder, | 
and himself and his onions be set afloat on the shoals | 
of Cape Hatteras. - 4 

The wind was fair, the voyage short, and Edmund 
soon reached in safety his place of destination. 

He was now once more in the same city with his wife, 
and the priest who had married them. Had he been 
impetuous, a sudden eclaircissement would have left no 
further room for this narration. Had he been revenge- | 
ful, there might have been blood upon its leaves. But | 


; 
i 





| place of her nativity. 





Blind | 





an admirable self-possession, which I haye always ob- , 


He saw nothing | and authority, he bade the awe. struck Evelina to ac- 


company him in a walk through the city. She obeyed 
without hesitation, as if it had been the earliest command 
in the glad season of the honeymoon. They passed 
through the streets in sullen silence, nor did he, during 
their walk, apprize her of his designs, nor attempt by 
reasoning or persuasion, to induce her to return to the 
These would have been open and 
fair means, but there were no such implements in the 
armory of Edmund. 

Having reached a wharf, he carried his unconscious 
wife on board of a vessel lying there, and as soon as they 
were on the deck the vessel fell off into the stream and 
she remained a prisoner on beard. It was here that 
she found to her dismay that the vessel, on board of 
which she had been decoyed, was on the very eve of de- 
parture for the residence of her family, and that this 
stratagem had been adopted to compel her return. 

She used every possible prayer and entreaty to induce 
him to abandon his purpose. She reminded him that 
if his object was, that they should again live together— 
how insecure would be the renewal of ties so long broken 
and sundered—how many misgivings of mind, and re- 
voltings of heart would arise to embitter a connection 
which had already been fruitful in misfortune and an- 
guish ; that to restore her to the society of her parents 
would be to mar all the joys of home to the innocent 
and to render her doubly wretched from the ever-pre- 
sent consciousness of the calamities she had caused; 
that for the prodigal son this world may afford a refuge 
and a pardon ; but the daughter of shame rests only in 
the grave. To that grave she might be driven; to that 
grave she would cheerfully resort rather than submit to 
the sight of those whom she had injured, Not that she 
dreaded their upbraidings. She knew their affections, 
and was sure of their forgiveness. But those could not 
suppress the starting tear; the deep drawn sigh; the 
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afflicted countenance, the most crucl because the silent 
and involuntary rebuke of sin. 
Edmund had none of the high wrought sensibility | 


which could appreciate an appeal so pathetic and ten- | 
der. His authority was with him paramount to his | 
honor. In her sufferings he beheld only her punishment, | 
and persevered in his purpose of carrying her home, | 
until alarmed by her threats, his fear relaxed his obsti- | 
nacy, and he hesitated. The sensitive part with agony 

from the dear objects of affection, and strive to extin- | 
guish the burning sense of wrong with the waters of for- | 
giveness. The lofty spirit throws away with disgust 
the counterfeit flower that he had placed in his bosom, 
and summons his pride to the rescue of his affections. 
Either course is natural, and the punishment is in either | 
case tremendous. To be despised by those whom we, 
esteem is terrible, but it is awful to hear at once from | 
those whom we have wronged, the complaint of anguish, | 
the accents of forgiveness and the prayers of benedic- | 


tion. If Evelina had been abandoned under the influ- 


|that the husband was not faken in; and Evelina herself 
_—the beautiful, and to all appearance, innocent subject 
of this nefarious traflic. The author of this narrative is 
included in the above list of dramatis persone, a cireum- 
stance to which he alludes only to confirm his descrip- 
tioh, as Zneas with a similar view introduces himself 
as a witness and a suflerer in the ruin of Troy. It is 
impossible, even at this late period, not to feel the burn- 
ing tinge of shame which colored our cheek at the com- 
mencement of this interview; the flash of indignation 
to behold in one and the same room, the perpetrator 
and the sufferers of so much wrong; and the impetuous 
glow of feeling which prompted the desire of vengeance. 
But this impulse, gratuitously excited, found no chord of 
sympathy, apparently, in any one present, and we 
endeavored to assume something of the composure and 
non chalance of those who surrounded us, consoling our- 
‘selves with the reflection that as the scene was novel in 
design it bid fair to be equally novel in execution. 

| All parties being seated, it became the duty of An- 


ence of feelings such as have been described, the opera- ! selmo’s counsel to open the negociation, which he did, 


tion of nature would have been perceived, nor would 
there have been occasion for that surprise and animad- | 
version which must necessarily grow out of the sequel 
of this history. But as if it was intended that all our | 
sympathies for the offended husband should be converted 
into contempt and all our reproaches for the perfidious | 
wife be softened into pity, Edmund agreed to part) 
with Evelina, on condition that he could sell her. 

Not altogether unaccustomed to write, we feel, still, a 
painful reluctance to enter upon the recital of the cir- 
cumstances which followed the determination of Ed- 
mund, to get rid of his wife for a pecuniary compensa- 
tion. It is atask, however, which must be encountered, 
like an immoveable obstacle in the path of a traveller, 
which he must surmount or abandon his journey. It is 
not our fault, if truth, to which we have determined 
tenaciously to adhere, be not as pleasant, as honorable, 
and as decorous as fiction, which stands at our side and | 





beckons us ineffectually to herrosy parterres. We have | 


no control over the destinies of others, or our own, and | 
if out of the concurrence of singular events, and the 
coincidence of characters, each of them unique in him- 
self, but happily adapted to each other, human nature 


should be brought to appear in a novel, and an unamia- | 


ble light, it will serve, at least, to add another fact for 
the metaphysician to analyze, the misanthropist to 
denounce, and the historian to perpetuate. “ Venit 
tempus ineluctabile.” | 

A thousand dollars was the sum for which Edmund | 
agreed to abandon all claims to Evelina, to relinquish 
his suit for damages against the clergyman, and no fur- 
ther to molest either of them. The proposition being 
made known, while Anselmo was in custody and endea- 
yoring to procure bail, the arrangement was postponed 
until the ensuing morning. The vessel in the mean 
time was delayed in the harbor, and the lady was re- 
landed. The next morning at seven o'clock beheld 
seated at a small table in the third story of a tolerably 
genteel boarding house, the husband; the clergyman 
who had married and seduced his wife; the a 
sheriff, who had Anselmo in custody ; a lawyer, who had | 
been employed by the clergyman, to beat down the hus- 
band for the price of his wife; an attorney to take care | 





| somewhat in the following manner :—* Your situation,” 
he observed to Edmund, “is distressing in the ex- 
treme: To have been,thus recently married to a young 
lady,so attractive and‘ beautiful,—to be abandoned by 
her so suddenly,—to have her torn from your arms by 
the man in whom you chiefly confided, by the very cler- 
gyman who married her to you,—to find her living with 
him in unholy intercourse,—is an affliction for which 
nothing on earth can yield consolation or atonement. 
No pecuniary consideration can ever mitigate, much 
less remove the anguish of such a calamity. I hope, 
sir, you do not intend to sell your wife?” Edmund who 
was not to be affected by pathos, or deterred by sophis- 
try, coolly replied, ‘‘ That he did not regard it as a sale. 
That in various journeys, in pursuit of Evelina he had 
expended large sums, and that the sum of one thousand 
dollars would not more than suffice to pay his ex- 
penses.” 

The lawyer then reminded him, that he ought not, while 
he imposed on another the task of maintaining his wife, 
to deprive him of the means; that Anselmo’s credit 
had been much injured by the suit which had been com- 
menced against him, and that his property, which was 
small, consisted of dry goods, in his shop, which had 
been already seized by his creditors. A dialogue here 
ensued between the parties themselves; Edmund insist- 
ing that the clergyman (who as positively denied it) 
‘owned certain bank stock in the state of New York. 
This dialogue as it was altogether ouéré and marred 
the propriety@f the scene, we succeeded in terminating, 
/not deeming it dramatically proper, that any conversa- 
tion, much less a calm and pacific one, should take place” 

between individuals similarly circumstanced. 

| A proposition was then made to give a smaller sum, 
in lieu of that demanded by Edmund, who rejected it, 
| stating that Anselmo had voluntarily offered his promis- 
|oary note fora larger amount. To this it was replied, 
that as a note for a consideration of that nature was 
necessarily void, there could be no difficulty, whatever, 
in giving a note for any ameunt, but that it would be 
‘unfair thus to impose on him an invalid seeurity. A 
mute expression of wonder and a glance of surprise from 
Edinund, calied forth his attorney to whom this difficul- 
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ty had never occurred, and who thought he might still || relinquished his claim to the society of his wife, and 
get credit for his shrewdness by stating that the note / abandoned all suits of any kind, whatever, commenced 
might be passed to an innocent holder without a against any person, on her account. The wife released 
knowledge of the consideration. We know not whether the husband from all liabilities for her support and 
this advice afforded any satisfaction to his client. The | maintenance, with no other reluctance than this, that 
negociation, however, was suddenly interrupted. The | she unwillingly signed his name as her own, and then 


captain of the sloop, whose voyage had been retarded | indignantly threw the pen on the floor, saying, “ There ! 
by this affair, stood outside of the door, with all the 
feelings of anxiety which belong to a nautical man on | as it may serve for a precedent on a future occasion, is 


for the last time.” A receipt was then given, which, 


the eve of departure when the wind and tide are fair, | here transcribed from memory, the original not being at 


and the pilot is on board. He bore with reasonable } hand. 


patience the protracted comtguyeray, but -“ length rap- | “Received, April, 1817 of — » attorney at law, the 
ping violently at the door, he reminded Edmund of the |! sum of five hundred and fifty dollars, in consideration whereof, I 
vulgar axiom, that time and tide wait for no man, and | release and abandon all claim, by virtue of marriage to my wife 
hurried his immediate departure. What was Edmund | Evelina, and I promise never to molest her, or any person else, 
to do? He had already incurred all the odium of the | at any time hereafter, on her account, 








sale ; he could not with the semblance of decency reclaim | “Signed, ——— ———..” 
Evelina. His expectations relative to the note of hand _ 

| 
were frustrated, and all that he could now hope was to There was now no obstacle tothe immediate departure 


make as good a bargain as the shortness of the time, and || of Edmund on his return home; not with his wife, it is 
pressure of the occasion would allow. Glancing his 1 true, but with what he at any rate deemed an equivalent ; 
eye around in this necessity of his avarive he saw with || and ifher relations repined at her not accompanying him, 
exultation, that Evelina wore a gold watch, and he | it was easy enough to conceal the bargain he had made 
greedily exclaimed, that he would take that watch and || and attribute it to her invincible reluctance and refusal. 
five hundred dollars, as a fair consideration for his be- } After putting the money in his pocket, he stepped up to 
trothed wife. Much as every part of this wicked little | take leave of his wife, and oflered her his hand, which 
drama was calculated to produce surprise in ordinarily || she indignantly spurned. Anxious on our part that this 
constituted minds, this particular incident peculiarly } 
struck the lawyer of Anselmo, who thus entered his pro- | observed that she had better shake hands with him; it 
test against it. “What! sir, the watch; the constant | would prebabiy prove the last time—she might never see 
memorial of your disgrace, reminding you every hour, } him again. She then took his hand, giving with it these 
every minute, every second, of your calamities. In the | burning reproaches. ‘‘ Go home to my father and family; 
name of God any thing but the watch!” “TI’ll not keep } tell them you have sold their daughter and their sister ! 
it, I'll sell it,” was the cold and ready reply of Edmund, || They sent you to reclaim me,—give them the money 
whose facilities of resource and evasion threw into the | you have received from a stranger and tell them, ‘Here 
back ground the diplomatic skill of his professional || is Evelina!” 
opponent. But nothing could afiect the philosophic meanness of 
“ Ifyou will sell it, then you will take its value,” sug- Edmund, who appeared equally fitted to deserve, and to 
gested the clergyman ;—and the deputy she “iff, who acted || endure contempt. He departed for the north, leaving 
as appraiser on the occasion, having valued it at fifty dol- his wife as he found her, under the roof of her seducer. 
lars, the bargain was complete. Here she remained but a short time. A fever, afflict- 
ingly fatal to strangers, soon came to number among its 


| curious drama should exhibit all possible decorum, we 








If the reader has ever, by accident or duty, been 
mingled with transactions alien from his bosom, and re- || vietims, this young and beautiful unfortunate. There 
volting to his sensibility, he may conceive the emotions || was about her so much of the physiognomy and de- 
of disgust, and the sickness of heart with which we | meanor of innocence, that you could not behold her with- 
counted out, to the wretch of a husband, the miserable | out respect, and she seemed, if not involuntary in her 
equivalent for his rights and his honor. The payment | faults, at any rate, sincere. 
was made in ragged bills, each of small denomination We pitied her while living, and we mourn the short- 
and, at that time, of depreciated currency. ness of her earthly days. Her spirit is under the con- 

“ Hold!” said the husband, when half the process || trol of a merciful God, and her cheek is tinged nu longer 
of counting was over, “ there are no bills of this state.’ | with the blush of shame. The lovely image of error 

““ To be sure not,” replied the lawyer, with emotion. || has disappeared. May it awake in its early purity and 
“ Do you think I would mingle the money of my native | beam forth again among the stars of the morning. 
state, with so base a transaction?” Thehusband acqui- || We turn from the green grave of Evelina, where we 
esced through necessity, and took his price in the bank | would willingly linger, to indulge those pleasing emo- 
notes of the neighboring states, which were then sold at || tions which result from the contemplation of human 
a discount ; making the whole sum received by him, for frailty, in connexion with the divine benevolence; of mor- 
his wife, in this unprecedented sale, a little more than | tal weakness with eternal power; and the necessities 











five hundred dollars, being the average price of a slave ‘of man, with the care, the protection and the forgive- 


in that part of the country. ||ness of God. The grave is a shield from temptation; 
The laws of the state where this transaction occurred || the grave is a refuge from woe. 

allowing no divorce, it was impossible to obtain a judi-_ Sleep tranquilly, forgiven fair ! 

cial sanction to the separation of the parties. A mutual | No father's sigh, no mother’s tear, 


agreement was, however, made, in which the husband | No brother's sad reproach is here. 
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No prude can find thee in the tomb ; 
God shades thee in its guardian gloom, 


God can restore thine carly bloom. 


Sleep tranquilly, lamented fair! 

Compassion weeps upon thy bier, 

And Penitence, and Hope are here. 
Original. 

GIPSY GIRL OF MADRID. 


From the Spanisie. 
( I 


THE 
Tue peculiar vocation of a gipsy, and the purpose 
for which he was placed upon our earth, it would seem, 
is, to exhibit the noble science of ¢hicvring, in its greatest 
perfection. He is born of thieves, brought up a thief, 
and of course turns out a finished adept in the art. The 
strong desire to appropriate his neighbor's goods as his 
own, followed by the ac/, remains with him until death. 

An old 


considered a queen of the pickpockets, brought up a 


woman of this nation, who deserves to be 


young girl as her grand daughter, called Preciosa, and 
whom she initiated in all the arts of her profession. 
She was pronounced unsurpassed in dancing, and her 
beauty and discretion was unrivalled, not only among 
gipsies, but in the ranks of the lovely, and famed of the 
earth. Neither sun, nor air, nor inclement skies, to 
which gipsies are so much exposed, could dim the lustre 
of her complexion, or tarnish the extreme whiteness of 
her hands. 

So clevated and graceful were her language and 
manners, as to induce the belief, Preciosa owed her 
parentage to a far higher rank, than that of the gipsy 
woman. She was gay and frank in her conversation ; 
and withal so modest, that no gipsy, old or young dared 
utter before her an impure word, or sing in her presence 
those loose songs of which they are so found. Her grand- 


mother was fully aware of the treasure she possessed in 


the charming and accomplished Preciosa, and now, like | 
some mother-bifd, determined to let her nestling try the | 


strength of its own wings and go in search of a living. 

Preciosa was perfect mistress of singing and dancing, 
and performed with exquisite grace, sonnets, ballads, 
seguidillas, and zarabandas, and so young, beantiful, 
and talented a girl, that her crafty grandmother foresaw 
she would prove a mine of wealth to her. To further 
her purposes, she sought out those poor poets, who were 
in the habit of selling their verses to the gipsies, to pur- 
chase ballads for Preciosa to sing. There were no lack 
of these, who for a trifle would vend their works, and be 
glad to obtain money even in that manner. 

After living in many parts of Castile, the reputed 
grandmother of Preciosa returned with her to the court 
when she had obtained her fifteenth year. 
her abode at the usual rendezvous of the gipsies, the | 
fields of Santa Barbara, to be near the city and court, 
and dispose of her goods more readily, as ¢here, every 
thing is bought and sold. The first entrance of Preciosa 


into Madrid, was on the day of Santa Anna, the patroness | 
of the city, and her first appearance before the public 
was in a dance consisting of eight gipsies, four old, and 
four young women, with the 
gipsy men, as their leader. 


finest dancer among the 
Although they were all 


light and agile dancers, the inimitable grace of the 


collected around. The sound of the tamborin and cas- |, 


beautiful Preciosa fascinated the gaze of all who were 


She took up | 
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| tanets, the rumor of the lovely gipsy exhibiting in the 
grand square, attracted crowds; the boys running to see 
thé dance, and men to gaze upon the pretty gipsy girl. 
When she accompanied her dance with a song, all were 
enchanted ; and the fame of her talents reaching the ears 
of the committee of the festival of Santa Anna, they 
unanimously agreed to assign the jewel, which was to 
be given to the best dancer and singer, to the bright 
gipsy star. The committee repaired to the chureh of 
Santa Maria, followed by the dancers and a large crowd 
_of persons, and before the image of the illustrious Santa 
Anna, delivered the prize to Preciosa. A dance was 
‘executed by the whole corps, and then, Preciosa, taking 
a tamborin, after a few large, and light, and graceful 
springs around, sang the following hymn to Santa Anna: 


Precious tree, whose barrenness, 
Once caused the world to mourn, 
We tiank thee that thy fruitfulness 

Hath yielded such return ;— 


For thine is that most holy child, 
On whom, (to show his power 

And bless through her all human kind,) 
God did such glory shower. 


We pray thee then, by that dear child, 
To be our patroness— 

Oh, Anna! hear us when we cry, 
Or sink in deep distress. 


Jesus, thy grandchild still will hear 
Thy prayer if thou wilt sue— 
Oh, be our mediatrix there, 
Our mother kind and true! 





To form that holy court above, 
Have many dear ties gone, 

Mary, the daughter of thy loye— 
Thy grandson, Christ divine. 


Now, with thy daughter by thy side, 
God’s glories o’er thee shine, 

No more to earthliness allied, 
The peace of heaven is thine. 


Thy son-in-law, the king on high! 
llow glorious is thy fate! 

Still, thee in deep humility, 
Thy child doth emulate. 


All who were there assembled were enchanted with 
it “God bless thee, pretty girl!” 
said one. 

“What a pity,” said another, “this creature is a 

gipsy, she would grace a nobler stock.” 
_ “Never fear for the girl,” replied a rough fellow near, 
‘she will be busy enough making nets to catch hearts.” 

Others more kind and considerate, said as she danced, 
“ That's it, girl !""—' Go it! child-—tread the dust to 
powder!” 

Without stopping, she answered gaily, “I will not 
spare it, I assure you.” 

The festival of Santa Anna was over, and Preciosa, 
wearied with her exertions, repaired to their rendezvous 
at Santa Barbara. Having rested, she returned to 
Madrid, with three other girls, and with a new stock of 
dances and ballads. These were all of the most modest 
description, for Preciosa permitted no one to sing or 
dance in an impure style in her presence. This added 
lo her reputation ; and she was every where spoken of, 
as beautiful, graceful, and modest. Her grandmother 


he song of Preciosa. 














followed her every where,—watched her with an argus 
eye, lest any harm should come near her, she called 


grand-child. The gipsies commenced dancing one day | 
in a shady street of Toledo, to please some who were } 
collected, and soon people came running from all parts, | 


until the dancers were surrounded by a crowd. As soon 
as the grand-mother commenced asking money of the 
by-standers, ochavos and quartos, were rained upon her 
from every direction, for beauty hath power to awake 


sleeping charity. 

When the dance was ended Preciosa said—“ If any 
one will give me four quartos, I will sing them a very 
pretty romance, which telis how our royal queen Donna 
Margarita, after the birth of her child, went to give 
thanks at the church of San Llorente, in Valadolid. It 
is a famous song, composed by a celebrated poet. 

She had scarcely finished her speech, when all cried 
out as one voice, “‘ Sing it, Preciosa, and here are my four 
quartos,” and such a shower of money fell around her, 
that the old woman had as much as she could do to 
to collect it all. 

When this harvest or vintage, was gathered in, Pre- 
ciosa shook the bells of her tamborin, and, in a voice 
of power and liquid sweetness sang the following ballad. 
Some verses of this, and indeed all her songs I liave left 
out, as they would make the history too long. 


THE BALLAD OF QUEEN MARGARITA. 
Sallies from her bower to mass, 
In beauteous pride, fair Margarite. 
None her beauty can surpass, 
Nor in grace with her compete. 


If her lovely eyes she raise, 
She, all souls doth elevate. 

Loudly they her beauty praise— 
Her piety, and royal state. 


Gloriously she passeth forth 
With her infant in her arms. 

Priceless jewels, gems of worth, 
Heighten all her peerless charms. 


Milan’s tissues, rich and rare, 
Sweep in heavy folds the ground. 

Indian diamonds bind her hair, 
Arabian perfumes float around. 


The people crowd her path in throngs, 
Their gentle sovereign to see, 

And show in joyous shouts and songs, 
Their boundless love and loyalty. 


She kneels before the virgin mild, 
(Called from earth in heaven to reign, 

Of God, the mother, spouse, and child) 
And thus she speaks in pious strain :— 


“ The gift thou gavest, I bring to thee, 
Bounteous mother! virgin kind! 

Ah, how wretched must they be, 
Whom from thee no favors find. 

My first born, see, before thee laid !— 
Mary, mothér! shield my boy,— 

Protected by thy powerful aid, 
No sin can blight, no care annoy. 

Guard his father with thy might! 
He, another Atlas bears, 

An empire’s load.—Oh, guide aright 
His steps—relieve his cares! 

God doth hold the hearts of kings, 
In his mighty hand on high, 

Mary! intercede, that he 
May _— long and gloriously |” 
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Her prayers were said, the queen arose, 
And then the infant prince they raise, 

While music suddenly burst forth, 
From organs sounding hymns of praise. 


| 
| 





The gorgeous mass, the royal show 
Is o’er, and hushed each pious strain, 

While with a solemn pace and slow, 
The Princess seeks her bower again. 


| The song was scarcely over, when her tlustrious 
‘auditory unanimously called out: “Sing on, Preciosa, 
| and you shall have quartos as plenty as the earth you 
| tread.” 
There were more than two hundred persons collected 
_to see the gipsies dance, when it happened that one of 
| the Zenients, or lieutenants of the city passed, and when 
| he inquired the cause of the crowd, was told they were 
| listening to the famous gipsy girl, Preciosa. The 
teniente being a man of a great deal of curiosity, listened 
to a little of the ballad, but fearing to compromise his 
| dignity, by being seen in such a throng of rabble, passed 
| on, but bade his page to tell the old woman to bring the 
‘gipsy girls after dark to his house, that his wife Donna 
Clara might see them dance. 

The page delivered the message, and the grand-mother 
promised to bring her pretty flock, at the hour appointed. 
The dance and the song being over, our gipsy band sat 
out in search of another place in which to exhibit them- 


selves. 

While passing through one of the principal streets, a 
page, richly habited, accosted Preciosa, and giving her 
a note said, “ Fair lady, I pray you sing the song you 
will see in this paper, and I will bring you others, from 
‘time to time, which will be so good, that you will be 
_pronounced the best ballad singer in the world.” 
| «J will learn it with great pleasure,” replied Preciosa, 
la and will also receive the others, sir, @m one condition, 
hep must all be perfectly chaste. If so, I will agree to 
‘take them by the dozen, and pay you after they are sung, 
lan you cannot expect payment before.” 

“Oh, I do not fear being satisfied regarding any paper 
I may bring the pretty Preciosa, and pledge my word, 
they will contain nothing to offend your pure mind.” 
| “ Of that, L shall be the best judge,” replied the young 
| Gipsy. 

They were now passing a house, from the windows of 
which several voices called the gipsies to approach. 
Preciosa looked through the iron grating, for the win- 
‘dow was low, and perceived a large, open, and richly 
adorned apartment, in which was a party of gentlemen, 
some walking about, while others amused themselves at 
various games. 

“Did you call me, gentlemen’”’ said Preciosa. 

At the sound of her voice, they all turned, and seeing 
her pretty face, ran to the window. “ Enter, enter, 
Gipsies,”’ they all cried. 

Preciosa hesitated a moment, when one gentleman 
stepped forward,—“ Enter without fear, child,” he said, 
“ I swear by the faith of a Knight of Calatrava, no one 
shall touch even the sole of your shoe, while you are 
here,” and he placed his hand on the order of Calatrava, 
which was on his bosom. 

“ You may go in if you like,” said one of the three 
gipsy girls who were with her,—“ I shall not go where 
there are so many men.” 








’ 








“ Christina,” said Preciosa, “‘ you do well to be on 
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assembly of men there is no fear. 


will not do aught to offend us. And moreover, it is my 


your guard, when with one man alone—but in a large |} not blind, nor deaf, nor lame, in my understanding. 
Rest assured, they | |The gipsy’s mind grows not by the same rule with that 
of the rest of the world. 
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It out runs his years. There 


belief, Christina, if a woman is determined to be virtu- | are no fools among the gipsies, nor is there a stupid one. 


ous, she may pass alone through an army without insult. 


It is true, we must fly from danger, but it is in obscurity, | | | their cunning. 
awake. 


* Let us go then,” said Christina, ‘‘ since you say we 


rot in public, we run a risk.” | 
e || 
may, for you are wiser than all the sages.” | 





The old gipsy encouraged them, and they entered. || 


They were no sooner in the apartment when the Knight) 





of Calatrava perceived the song which Preciosa had just | 
received, still in her hand, and approaching, took it from | 
her. i 

* Do not retain it,” 


just received, and which T have not yet read.’ 


‘itis a song | have | 
, | 


paws 
said Preciosa, ‘ 


“Can you read, child!’ he said. 


“ Certainly, and write also,” said the old woman, 


“for [have as well educated my —— child, as if she 


were the daughter of a learned man.” 
The cavalier opened the paper, out of which he took 


a gold escudo. 


“So, your letter carries its postage within,” he said. | 
“Indeed! I have been bargaining with the poet as if) 
] } 

“If his ballads come 
*Song-| 
I will 


I will receive 


he were poor,” said Preciosa. 


with this addition, he may transcribe the whole, 


ster General !’—and send them to me one by one. 
feel their pulses, and if they are hard, 
them most kindly.” 

The gentlemen present all gazed on Preciosa with 
much admiration ; her grace and vivacity pleased them 
extremely. 

“ Read the song aloud, Sefior,” 





“and let 
us see if the poet has as much wit as generosity.” 
The cavalier read as follows :— 


she added, 


PRECIOSA. 


TO 


Pretty Gipsy, thou whose beauty, 
Far outshines earth's lovely ones— 
If thy heart be cold and stony 
It is made of precious stones. 


Fair girl, a basilisk thou art, 
Who gazes on thee surely dies ; 

An empress, thou o’er many a heart 
A tyrant, scorning all our sighs. 


How could one so bright and peerless 
Spring from parentage so low ; 

And among such weeds, so worthless, 
Hiow could such a flow’ret grow. 


"Tis said thy nation all are witches, 
Bat, sweet girl, thy witchcraft lies, 

In thy singing, end thy dancing, 
And thy darkly beuming eyes. 

Farewell, love’s most precious jewel! 
He who writes these lines to thee— 

Whether he be Jiving,—dying— 
Will thy poor, sai lover be. 


“ The verse has a poor ending,” said Preciosa,—“ A 
bad sign. Suitors should never say they are poor, for, 
in the first place, it is my opinion poverty is a great 
enemy to love.”’ 

“ Who taught you that, Preciosa ?”’ 

“Who taught me that ?”’ she replied, “Does not my 








body contain a soul? Am I not fifteen years old? I am 


Their very sustenance depends on their wit, their tricks, 


Believe me, a gipsy is always wide 
You never find the mould to grow beneath their 
footsteps. 

“Look at those young girls, my companions,” she 
wdded,—* they are silent, and perhaps you think they 
are dull and stupid, but, pat your finger in their mouth 
‘| and feel their wisdom teeth, as we say in Spain, and 
you shall see what you shall see. There is not a girl of 
twelve among us, but knows more than others at five-and- 


| twenty, for we have for our preceptors, the Devil and 


Necessity, who will teach us more in one hour, than your 
boasted schools, in a year.” 

While the gipsy girl spoke, her auditors listened in 
surprise and attention, and when she ceased, all imme- 
diately presented her with money. The old woman put 
thirty reals in her money box, and rich in silver, and 
merry as a cricket, she collected her flock of lambs, and 
departed for the house of the lieutenant, promising to 


| return some other day, with her troupe to the house of 


these liberal gentlemen. 

The Senhora Donna Clara, wife of the lieutenant, had 
been apprised of the intended visit of the gipsies, and, 
with her daughters, their duennas, apd the family of 
a lady, her neighbor, she sat eagerly expecting them ; 
their arrival being as earnestly longed for as showers in 
May. ‘The Gipsies entered, and Preciosa, with her tall 
and symetrical form, her brilliant complexion and eyes, 
far outshone the others, as a moon surrounded by her 
attendant stars. The ladies all ran towards her, some 
embraced her, some blessed her, while all appeared 
enchanted with her excelling grace and beauty. 

** These are what we call ringlets of gold!” said Donna 
Clara,—* here are eyes as resplendent as emeralds!” 

The young ladies examined her minutely, feeling her 
skin, and her beautiful arms and neck, until one of them 
discovered a dimple in her chin. 

“Ah, what a pretty dimple!” she exclaimed,—* in 
this pit will be trapped the eyes of all who gaze on her.”’ 

An old man with a long beard stood near one of the 
body squires of the Sehora Donna Clara, and turning to 
the lady who had spoken, he said—‘* Does my gracious 
lady call this a dimple? I know very little of these mat- 
ters if this is not rather a living sepulchre for her lover’s 
desires. Dios! how pretty this gipsy is !—She could 
not be better made, if she were formed of silver, or of 
confectionary. Can you tell fortunes, child ?” 

“Oh, yes, in several different ways.” 

“Ts it possible !”” exclaimed Donna Clara, delighted, 
“then, by the life of my lord Teniente, you must tell me 
some. Oh, thou creature of gold! thou creature of sil- 
ver! child of pearls—ehild of carbuncles, and Child 
of Heaven, which is the greatest title I can give thee!” 

“‘ Show your hand to Preciosa,” said the old woman, 
and give her something to make a cross with, and she 
will tell you a true fortune, for she knows more than a 
doctor of medicine.” 

Donna Clara put her hand ina pocket, and found she 
had no silver. She asked her family, and visitors, but 
all were alike without money. 
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Seeing this, Preciosa said, ‘‘ Crosses are good, how- 
ever made, but those of gold or silver ave much better 
than others. Copper always spoils a good fortune, at | 
least those which I tell. I weuld therefore, much rather | 
in the first place, have ati escudo of gold to cross your | 
palms, ladies, but if that cannot be had, a silver dollar, | 
or at least a guarto will do. Iam like the Sacristans, | 
who rejoice much when they have a fat offering.” | 

“‘ Thou art a lively creature!” said the lady visitor, | 
and turning to the squire, she said, “‘Sefior Contreras, | 
have you a real or quarto handy? Lend it to me, and | 
when my husband, the doctor, comes in I will repay you.” 

“T have a dollar, Senora,’ he said, “‘ but I shall be 
obliged to pay away twenty-two marayedies for my sup- 
per to-night. Give me the maravedies, my lady, and I 
will fly on the wings of the wind for the dollar.” 








“We have not a quarto among us,”’ said Denna Clara, | 
‘and you ask twenty maravedies!—Go along, Contre-| 
ras! you were always an impertinent!” | 

A young lady who was present, seeing the barrenness 
of the house, said to Preciosa, ‘‘ Child, do you ever cross | 


the hand with a silver thimble ?”’ 


** Silver thimbles make excellent. crosses,”’ said Pre- 


ciosa, “ if they are good ones.” 

“ Here it ia,’’ replied the lady, “ but, on condition I 
have my fortune also told.” | 

“ Half a dozen fortunes for one silver thimble,” ex-| 
claimed the old woman. “ Well, Preciosa, begin, for it is | 
almost night.” 

Preciesa took the hand of Donna Clara, and crossing 
it with the thimble, sang the following in a rambling’ 
gipsy verse, but which I give in prose : _ 





“ Oh, lovely lady! thou with the hands of silver, thy husband 
loves thee more than the king does Alpujarras. Thou art as) 
gentle as a dove, but when disturbed, as brave as a lion of Oran, 
or tiger of Ocafia. This, however, lasts but a moment, and 
again thou art mild as a little lamb. When thou wast a girl 
thou hadst a lover with a handsome face. Ah, whata pity thou 
wert not anun, thou wouldst have been head of thy convent, 
for here I see the marks ofan abbess. And now, lady,” contin- 

“1 have something to tell thee which J am afraid 
will give distress: thou wilt be a widow, and after that, marry 
twice. But do not weep, lady—gipsies are not always as infal- 
lible as the Evangelist, therefore stay thy tears, for if thou 
shouldst die before Sefior Teniente, all that bad luck would be 
avoided. Moreover, I see, thou wilt soon inherit a large for- 
tune. Thy son will be a Canon, I do not know of what church, 
but think it looks like Toledo. Thou wilt have a daughter with 
a red and white skin, and if she is ever a nun, will arrive at the 
honors of an abbess. If thy spouse does not die before three 
weeks, thou wilt see him corregidor of Burgos or Salamanca. 
Ihave much more to say to thee, lady, for I see many fine marks. 
Jesus! what fine lines they are, signs of great fortune, but | must 

now. I shall return next Friday and tell thee the rest, which 
will be worth hearing, I assure your ladyship,” 


Preciosa ceased, and all the ladies pressed around her, 
begging to have their hands examined, but she put them 
off by promising to return on the next Friday, bidding 
them provide themselves with silver shillings to cross 
their hands. 

The master of the house entered, to whom they all 
related the wonders Preciosa had said and done. He 
asked her to dance, and when she had finished, he de- 
clared they had not praised her too highly, then putting 
his hand in his pocket, as if to give her something, but 
after rummaging and hunting some time, he took it out 
and said, “ Dios! Ihave nota bit of change. Donna 
Clara, give Preciosa a shilling and I will repay you.” 

“You are very good, truly !”’ said his wife. “There 
is not a real to be seen here, Senor, we had not among | 
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us, even a quarto, to make the sign of the cross upon 
our hands, and you talk of reals, forsooth !” 

“Then give her some of your dresses, or something 
else, and when Preciosa comes aguin we can repay her.” 

“Oh, if she comes again,” replied Donna Clara, 
“there is no necessity of giving her anything now.” 

“Tt was always my custom, not to return to a house, 
where I had received nothing, but I will certainly come 
to serve such noble ladies,” said Preciosa, “ I shall how- 
ever, spare myself the fatigue of expecting anything. 
You should receive bribes, Sehor Teniente, and have 
plenty of money, if you do not as the others do, you will 
die of hunger. I have heard people say here, and al- 
though [T am a young girl, | can understand enough to 
know it is a bad practice,—that the office holders draw 


| money to pay pretended fines, imposts, and other 


charges.” 

“* Tis only a profligate who would do such a thing er 
report it as done,” said the lieutenant of the city, gravely, 
“A good justice will have no fines to pay, and it is his 
interest, not to abuse a place that he may be adyanceyl 
to another.” 

“Your worship speaks in a saintly style,” said Precio- 
sa,demurely. ‘‘ Go on in holiness, Senor, and we shall 
have to cut you up in pieces to give as precious relics 
to the religiosos.”’ 

** You are a wise chicken, Preciosa,” said the lieuten- 
ant, ‘‘ what would you say, if 1 should so arrange it as 
to take you before their majesties! You would grace 
a court well.” 

“They would wish to engage me as court jester,” 
she replied, “‘ and as I do not well understand that trade 
If they wanted wisdom | 
might do. However, as fools always thrive better in 
courts than wise folks, I think I would rather be a poor 
gipsy, and follow my destiny, wherever heaven may lead.” 
* said her grandmother. 
“ You have talked enough, and remember I have taught 
you, not to run so fast as tobe in danger of stumbling. 
Speak on subjects fitting your years, and not indulge in 
such high flights which may cause you to fall.” 

“ These gipsies haye the devil in them!” said the 
lieutenant. 

The gipsies were leaying the room, when the young 
lady who had produced the thimble accosted them. 
“ You have not told my fortune yet, Preciosa,” she said, 
“you must, else return my thimble, for I have no other 
to sew with,” 

“« My young lady, do the best with what I have said,” 
replied the gipsy girl, “‘and provide yourself with another 
thimble, or do not sew up any hard selvedges until next 
Friday, for I will then return, and tell you more fortunes, 
and grand adventures than can be found in any book of 
romance.” 

The gipsies departed, and joining a large party of those 
laboring women, who, at the hour of Ave Marid, leave 
Madrid to return to their villages, they availed them- 
selves af their protection to reach their rendezvous, in 
the fields of Santa Barbara, so careful was the old 
gipsy woman, that no harm should come to her pretty 
Preciosa. 

One day, when they were repairing to Madrid to pick 
up their crumbs, with the rest of their nation, our gipsies 
beheld, ina little valley, just out of the city, a young 


I should lose their favor. 


“Come child, cease chatting,’ 
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gentleman, dressed in a handsome walking attire, his 


lonely place, so early in the morning, and on foot. He 
approached them, and addressing the old woman, said, | 
“1 beseech you, my good woman, allow me the pleasure 
of your company and that of Preciosa a moment, for | | 


have a few words to say to you which may turn out to | 


your profit.” 

“If you do not take us much out of our way, and do}, 
not detain us long, I have no objection,” said the gipsy, 
and calling Preciosa, they withdrew out of hearing . 
little, when the young man thus addressed them :— 

“‘T have come here to surrender myself a w iHingeap-| 


sword and dagger flashing back the sun from their 
golden sheaths, his hat adorned with plumes of various | 
colors, and heaped up with a richly jewelled hat band. | 
The gipsies stopped and gazed on him, surprised to see | 
so handsome and well dressed young gentleman, in that || 


upon others as she chose. 









OF ROME. 





Original. 
OCTAVIA OF ROME, 
The Sister of Augustus Cesar. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Antony had no sooner ceased to behold Octavia, 
than her character ceased to influence his. His former 
| propensities resumed the ascendency and his passion 
for Cleopatra returned with greater vividness than ever. 
_ He had scarcely entered Syria before she was apprized 
of his approach. She hastened thither to meet him. 
| She armed herself with all the fascinations and all the 
| illusions of an art of pleasing which enabled her to play 
Antony was overpowered. 

| With his predisposition, it did not require such efforts 
| to make him yield. One only of her deluding glances, 
one single accent of her touching voice, would have 


tive to the beauty and mode “sty of the fair P rec iosa. | sufhiced to bring him to her feet, and plunge him anew 


Lorg have I struggled against the passion which brings | 


|into entire subjection. But under the circumstances 


me here, but every effort I have made, has but riveted | she did not consider it possible to do too much. Her 


my chains the faster. My friends, for I shall always 
call you so, if heaven induces you to favor my preten-| 
sion—I ama Knight, as I can prove by my habit,” 

and throwing open his cloak, he displayed the badges 


of one of the noblest orders in Spain. 


| aim was not, as at their first interview, merely to win a 
! lover. Now she was to make an infidel. His treache- 
| ry cost the conscience of Antony very little. He be- 
_came more deeply smitten, more entirely a vassal than 
before. To give this‘ Queen a more conspicuous testi- 


He then told his father’s name, adding, “he is a no-| monial of his devotedness, he abandoned to her several 


bleman, I am his only son, and of course expect a noble | 
My father is here at court, to prefer a suit, || 


inheritance. 
which will, if obtained bring him much wealth—this 
he soon hopes to settle to his satisfaction, so that you 
see, I am beneath none in riches or in grandeur. 
this distinction, and wealth, and rank, I come to offer 


Preciosa, as it is my dearest wish to elevate her to an| 


equality with myself, and make her my wife. I do not 
say this in joke, for the purity of my affections forbids 
this, my highest wish is to be of service to one whom I | 
so dearly love. Her willis mine. My heart I here de-| 
liver into her hands, which, as wax, she may mould to || 


her will, and print on it any impression she may choose, | 
| allurements of beauty. 


but, unlike an impress of wax, it will be sculptured 
marble, whose duration will be as long as time shall 
last. If you believe I am speaking the truth,” 
added, * then can my hope fear no change; but if you 
doubt me, I shall be unhappy indeed.” 
alier then told his name, mentioned the street in which 
he lived, and described his father’s house, adding,— 

“ We have neighbors, of whom you may ask if my name 


The young cav- 


and state be as I have said, indeed, our quality and style 


All|) 


provinces which he annexed to her dominions, 

When this came to the knowledge of the Senators, it 
‘excited the greatest indignation. Antony was looked 
upon by them as the lightest and the most profligate of 
men. They condemned in unmeasured terms his having 
dared t@ dispose thus of domains belonging to the state. 
Augustus could only regard him as the enemy of Rome 
and of hishouse. He could ill brook the outrage against 
| his sister, who surely merited a very different destiny. 


} 
J 
! 
| 





he | 





are not so obscure, but any one in the city, and even in| 
the court can give you information of us. Here are an | 
hundred escudos of gold, which I bring as Arras money, 
always given by the bridegroom to the bride, and as an 
earnest of what I mean to give you in eute, for when | 
the soul is gone the goods will soon follow.’ 

While the young knight was speaking, Preciosa gazed 
intently upon him, and doubtless neither his figure, nor 
his discourse appeared disagreeable to her. When ne 

hi 





had ceased, she looked at the old woman and said, 
“ Pardon me! grandmother, but I pray you give me per-| 
mission to reply to the discourse of this enamored young | 
gentleman?” 

“ Say what you please, child,” replied the gipsy, “ for 
I can trust in your discretion.” 
( To be continued.) 





Octavia alone appeared unmoved. She did not indeed 
| justify the alienation of the provinces from the empire, 
' but she always spoke of Antony’s subjection to Cleopa- 
tra, as a weakness excusable in one so susceptible to the 


Although the season for setting forward on his cam- 
paign advanced rapidly, Antony had extreme difficulty 
in tearing himself from an object which took precedence 
in his bosom of every other. With him, pleasure 
always triumphed over business: but when the Queen 
had returned to E gypt, he headed his formidable army. 
It was soon evident, however, that her paralyzing spell 
remained upon him. He could not profit by his advan- 
| tages against the Parthians, The absorbing thought of 
Alexandria, the hankering to winter there, betrayed 





H him into numberless unseasonable attacks and precipi- 


tate expeditions. Thinking more upon the means of 

_ promptly returning to revel in his love, than upon those 

best calculated to overcome his enemies, his troops were 
| exposed to perish either by famine, cold, disease, or in 
rash skirmishes ; and even he himself was only saved by 
a timely hint from a deserter. Dismissing the forlorn 
remnant of his army, he again bent his course towards 
Syria, Cleopatra once more went thither to receive 
‘him. They met in a place near Berytus. She brought 
him some aid towards the refitting of his soldiers, 
whose plight was very dismal, and who were way-worn 
and weary and disheartened. He caused money to be 
scattered among them; and, to give popularity to Cleo- 
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patra, publicly avowed that it was from her it had been 
borrowed. 

The Romans could endure him no longer.* 
day today they clamored against him to Augustus, who 1 
stood in no need of such promptings to impress him || 
with the necessity of arousing to avenge the common | 
cause. Octavia was the only one who yet watched over | 
his interests. She never suffered his infidelities or his 
imprudences to prevent her devotedness as a wife from | 
Aware 


From. 


forcing its way in advance of every other duty. 
of the ill fortune of his last Parthian campaign, she con- | 
jured her brother to allow her personally to convey to | 
him new supplies. Augustus consented. He foresaw 
the inevitable results of the expedition; and, without 
betraying his secret calculation, he hoped in the con-| 
tempt by which it was certain his sister would be treat-| 
ed, to find an irresistible excuse for discarding all fur- 
ther management with Antony, and for instantly decla- 
ring war. 

Reflections more than sufficient to have justified the 
abandonment of her purpose, certainly presented them- 
selves to the mind of Octayia; nevertheless she would 
not be withheld. Thus without being intimidated by 
the risk of her glory in competition with a Queen skilful | 
in retaining the conquests of coquetry; and without 
underrating the extent and the wearisomeness of the, 
voyage for an unworthy husband, who had only met 
her constancy with insult and ingratitude,—she threw | 
herself upon the chances of the event, and did not hesi-. 
tate to put to sea. She was attended by many vessels, 
laden with treasures, provisions and warlike equip- 
ments: the destination of these valuable supplies ren- 
dered them in her view doubly precious ; but at the very | 
moment when she the most exulted in the anticipated | 
delight of displaying this timely succour before her) 
husband, an express arrived from himt commanding her | 
not to advance further than Athens, where she must 
await his coming. Her feeling at such a prohibition, 
doubtless dispatched under the very eyes of Cleopatra 
and to satisfy her jealousy, may readily be imagined. | 
Many persons were present when she received the man- 
date, but not one of them discovered in her the slightest. 
discomposure. Irresistible as appears her provocation | 
to be indignant, she bore the wrong in silence; and all | 
were astonished and enraptured at her firmness and 
moderation. Her message to her husband was heard | 
with no less wonder. Without affording the slightest | 
indication of what she might have thought of a scorn 
so marked and open, she simply desired that he would 
signify whether it was his pleasure that she should send | 
him the supplies of which she was the bearer; and | 
which comprised clothing and arms for his troops, pre- | 
sents for his officers and friends, large supplies of money |, 
and two thousand picked men as well equipped as the | 
Pretorian cohorts. 

The officer of -Antony, in reporting to him the reply 
of Octavia, could not refrain from the most earnest 
praises of her magnanimity. Antony did not listen to 
the recital unmoved. Cleopatra had too much penetra- | 
tion not to feel alarmed at the probable effect upon him: 
of such surpassing excellence. She saw plainly in the 
actions, the charms, even in the reputation of Octavia, 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 





* Plutarch. | Plotarch. 








to say nothing of her influence with Augustus, the power 
of eventually depriving her of a lover, whose devoted- 
ness flattered her pride and subserved her other pas- 
sions. To lure him in the beginning, she had set in 
motion powerful springs; to detain him now she sud- 
denly changed to others, but not less powerful. | Her 


first impressions were produced by the dazzlement of 


magnificence, by the graces of attire, by joyousness and 


good humor: but now, from day to day, she grew more 
pale and more dejected ; thinned herself by abstinence ; 
seemed averse to pleasure ; and when visited by Anto- 
ny, fixed her eyes on him tenderly; maintained a mourn- 
ful silence, with only occasional escapes, as if involun- 
tary, of despairing, broken exclamations ;—and on his 
departure, seemed in yain to struggle against floods of 
tears, and appeared given up to utter desolation, To 
Antony she yever presented more attractions than under 
To call back her 


cheerfulness, he spared no pains; but every fresh effort 


this new masquerade of melancholy. 


only produced the semblance of still deeper sadness. 
“Lo!” exclaimed she to him, “‘ how I sacrifice to you 
my glory! You say you love me; and yet, upon your 
account, I,—I, the queen of so many provinces,—am 
compelled to hear from every side the most dishonoring 
epithets which can be given to a woman; while Octavia, 
whom you do not love, you say; and whom you have 
only married for reasons of state,—throughout the 
!’ This intrigue of languish- 
ment had its effect. Antony forgot that Octavia awai- 
ted him in Athens. He thought no more whether there 
remained Parthians yet to be subdued. He postponed 
the war to the year following ; and apprehending a fatal 
termination of Cleopatra’s supposed sickness, he ac- 
companied her back to Egypt. 

Octavia remained at Athens, still expecting Antony. 
But he took no heed of her, and ail she heard about him 
Any other than she, 
especially in that age and empire, would have soon con- 
soled herself with a vengeance proportionate to the 
outrage. But such a retribution she disdained. No 
one had the temerity even to hint it to her. She was 
respected, not only as empress of the east, but for a soul 
towering above the slightest weaknesses. It is rare to 
find a heart proof as her’s was against whatever can 
occur; a heart equally on its guard against the insi- 
dious underminings of an alluring passion and the 
sudden outbreaks of wrath or hatred At one time, 
intelligence would reach her of the multiplied infidelities 
of a husband—at anothery of the insulting triumphs of 
a rival: but far from being subdued by these assaults, 
in her fortitade and her other virtues, at every trial she 
found new resources, Many foreign princes passed the 
brightest of their youthful days in Athens; and among 
the most fascinating were some who did not look unbe- 
wildered upon the beautiful eyes of Octavia. But 
though their tender attentions were bestowed with such 
respectful discretion that even in Athens they were en- 
tirely unperceived, Octavia herself would never appear to 
understand them as they were meant. With principles 
like hers, had she even been involuntarily surprised into 
some unlooked-for preference, it could only have 


world is called your—wife ! 


was distressing and injurious. 


|| deepened her unhappiness; for she would only have 


discovered it to have crushed it in her bosom, even had 
she at the same moment crushed her heart itself for 
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admitting the intrusion. To the labor to which she |] Antony’s treatment of her, but especially not to make it 


found herself already doomed of repelling so much dis-|| the source of new civil war. It would be shameful for 
aster from without, would have been added that of foil- Romans, observed she, that through friendship for one 
ing the sweeter and more dangerous arrows from 
within. 

Antony pursued his course towards Alexandria. 


| woman and love for another, their two emperorssshould , 
'| quarrel. She continued her affectionate watchfulness 
over the children ef Antony, and even treated those he 
had had by Fulvia, as though they had been her own. 
extremely disreputable to the Roman legions, accustem- | When officers came from Antony to solicit employment 
ed to march like hardy warriors, in the array of the | from the Senate, she received them obligingly. She 
severest discipline ; for, in order to conform himself to interested herself as earnestly in their favor, as though 
the taste of his Cleopatra, instead of merely charging She never relaxed in 
his soldiers with their ordinary equipments, they were | her solicitations, till she obtained their object. But the 
encumbered with all the appertenances of luxurious | more generous her conduct towards a man so odious, the 
indulgence.” “Could you believe it, future ages !” cried || more deeply was he detested by all the upright. 


1} 


the poet in his indignation, ‘a Roman bears arms under || 


He 


was escorted by a small body of troops, but in a manner 


she herself were to be a gainer. 


He committed a thousand extravagances for Cleo- 

the command of a woman by whom he is despised. He | patra in Alexandria. He declared her queen of many 
is base enough to obey the withered and the wrinkled ! kingdoms. To these imaginary titles, he added super- 

Eunuch; and in the face of day, he is seen bowed down | stitious and fantastic ceremonials which but too conspic- 

among our banners by infamous canopies, to protect | uously proved how entirely he was bewildered by his 

him by night from the insults of some few little flies.”"—|| passion. 

Antony wished a triumph like those of Rome; and | Augustus reported* this despicable conduct to the Sen- 

would fain have made his campaign seem to have been ateand omitted nothing which might aggravate the irrita- 

glorious :t; He fancied himself a conqueror, because his ! tion it must necessarily excite. Antony, on his side, 

flight had saved him. His love and his other illusions | complained to them against Augustus and repaired to 

increased in their sway over him, with the increase of | Ephesus with Cleopatra, in order to give time for the 

his licentiousnesst and his wealth: He caused himself | gathering of his troops. This queen spared no possible 

to be called the new Bacchus; with buskined feet, a | supplies, either of money or of men, so to strengthen the 

thyrsus in his hand, an ivy necklace, and acrown of gold, | army of Antony as to enable it to cope with the Romans. 

he entered Alexandria in a sort of car; and to make his | 
approach appear the more brilliant to Cleopatra, in his 


Nevertheless, for the sake of more perfect freedom in 
the operations of a war so important, and that he might 









suite was the King of Armenia, a prisoner and in chains. 

Octavia, on becoming acquainted with all these par- 
ticulars, plainly perceived how entirely she was despised 
by her husband. She returned forthwith to Rome. 
Her brother desired her to withdraw from the house of 
Antony, to confine herself to a mansion of her own and 
there maintain the style of an independent princess, 
but she declined.|| She even implored him not to notice 


_ be left exclusively to his duties as a general, he would 


| have mugh preferred her returning home to Egypt; but 
all the reasons he urged upor her for this course, were 
urged in vain; she was too apprehensive that Augustus 
would no sooner be at hand, than the recollection and the 
rights of Octavia might rob her of her lover; hence both 
/made sail for Samos, to revel in the amusements of that 
voluptuous islgpel, until their armies upon land and sea, 








could be completely organized. 


| 

* Romanus (ehex ! posteri neg abitis ) 

Emancipatus famine, ene : edie . 

Fert valium, et arma miles et spadonibus | was in those days the most fascinating of fashionable 
| 


| The city of Samos, now only a very obscure village, 
| It was the centre of pleasures: every thing in 


Servire rugosis pote:i! || resorts. 

Inter que signa, turpe, militaria 

Sol aspicit conopeum. . 
foratius: Lib: v.Od: 9: lin: Il. |) abundance there twicet in the year; figs, grapes, fruits, 

The Roman soldiery (alas! ye, our posterity, will deny the | and roses, were scarcely culled ere they re-appeared. 
fact) enslaved to a woman, carries palisadoes and arms, and ean || z : P n 
be subservient to haggard eunuchs: and, among the military | The public ways and streets were shaded with the wil- 


standards, the sun beholds a vile oe oe | lows of Umbria, their foliage beautiful as their ver- 
The Roman troops, (oh! be the tale denied dure. Nota day passed there without a festival. The 

By future times,) enslayed to woman's pride, islanders united in processions to the temple of Juno, 

|| gorgeously attired : their under tunics of snowy whiteness 


And to a withered eunuch’s will sevese 
Basely subdued, the toilsgof war could beam 
} trailed along the ground; their hair§ in graceful negli- 


Amid the Roman eagles Sol surveyed, “e 
Oh shame! th’ Egyptian canopy displayed. 
Francis’ Translation, | 


ee , , , | @* Plutarch. 
‘ane am suam, quia vivus exicrat, victortam voca- 4 . : 
PO pe a toy Rei, 3. / | In ca insula bis anno ficos, uvas, mala, rosas, nasci narrat 


, : thor Samicus.—Athenwus 
j j alled this flight f his, because $e had || “™ “ ° 
sae ga el iat eee In that island a Samian outhor relates that figs, grapes, apples 
ere she deinde et uaneie in Cleopatram incendio, et vitio- and roses are produced twice in a year, 
esce , ’ " ; 
te : semper facultatibus licentia et assentationibus aluntur, Samos amana salice frequens. : 
vied  nowum se liberum patrem appellari jussissect,cum|| Samos abounding in the delightful willow, 
r hederis, coronaque velatus aurca et thyrsum tenens, | Samos Junonis templo inclyta, 
cothurnis succinctus, curru, velut liber pater, vectus esset Samos renowned for the temple of Juno. 
Mesendvla.—Velleius Paterculus, lxxxii. 4. Ut peri fucrunt, contendebant in Junonis templum illi _ 





Then the flame of his love growing, as did the greatest of his | oss vestibus amicti, terraque late niveis tunicis solum , 
vices, which are always nourished by resources, by license and by | come cincinni insidebant crinibus,quos vittis aureis nezos ventus 
flattery, he ordered himself to be called the new Bacchus, and | quaticbat. 
when bound with ivy, invested with a golden crown, and holding || 
a thyrebs, and girded up with buskins, he was carried to Alex- |! 
andria in a chariot, like the father Bacchus. 


{| Plutarch. 
i. 


When they were combed, they hastened to the temple of Juno, 
invested in showy garments, and swept the soil of the earth with 
their snowy tunies. Curls of hair sat upon their locks, which 
| being bound by golden fillets, the wind agitated. 
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gence upon their shoulders, plaited with gold, waved I 
at the caprice of the zephyrs. They were crowned with | 
the leaves of the willow;* and decked with every orna- 
ment most conformable to the wearer’s taste for splendor. 
The pompous train was closed by soldieryt with dazzling 
shields. —It would be diflicult to express the extent of 
the dissipation} of this island and of the licentiousness 
of its women. Plutarch says there was a place in it called | 
the gardens of Samos|| whither all resorted to give full | 
scope to the most unbridled profligacy.—Antony and 
Cleopatra at Samos were in theirelement. The island- | 
ers, enraptured to find their revels applauded and their | 
debauches even outdone, could not bear the thought of. 
losing their illustrious visitors and every day devised | 
new lures for them to remain. The monarchs and the 

people around, as tributaries of the empire, sent them not : 
only supplies for the approaching war, but the rarest and | 
most precious contributions to their immediate pleasures. 
The most skilful actors, musicians and dancers in the 
world, were ready at their call. Thus while all the rest 

of the earth turned pale and groaned at the universal 

preparations for blood and battle, nothing was named 





at Samos but songs, instruments of music and theatres, || 
and it was exclaimed exultingly,— What will they not | 


do when the victory is won, if they do so much before 1 
the cohorts are in the field?” 

News of all this reached Rome. EverY thing was in| 
motion there for a vigorous march against Antony. He 
felt that he also must advance. Cleopatra accompani- | 
ed him as faras Athens. Its very atmosphere appeared | 
still breathing only the praises of Octavia. Her con- | 
duct in the agonizing conjunctures of her recent expedi- | 
tion, where her heroism was so often put to the test, | 
had charmed the people of Athens as much as that by | 
which she won all hearts during her abode there with 
Antony. Cleopatra, keenly piqued at such universal 
admiration of this princess, fancied that by presents she 
could gain equal honors for herself; hence she was un- 
bounded in her liberalities to the Athenians, from whose | 
peculiar sensibility for benefactions, she obtained a pro- 
fusion of homage in return. Their hearts took little | 
share in this; but the imperious, in their vanity, do not 
always discern the difference between respect for the 
gift and for the giver, and Cleopatra was content. An- 
tony, who on her account, gave himself up to all the 
chimeras of a wild idolatry, headed a procession of 
citizens deputed to recognize her as Sovereign of the 
Universe; and after a thousand protestations that no 
reconciliation sheuld take place between him and Octa- 
via, declared that she should never again be regarded 
by him as his wife. "It is believed] that he was invei- 
gled into these vows by the queen, in one of his drunken 
revels, as evidences of his love. At any rate, it was im- 











* Foliis salicum coronabant se. 
They crowned themselves with the leaves of the salices. 


tP claudebant scutati bellatores. 
The shielded warriors closed the pomp. 


Samios quam credibile est luxu corruptos. 
Ihe rod eg corrupted by luxury beyond belief. 
Samiorum flores. 
ers of the Samians. 


{e Hac mulier Agyptia ab ebrio imperatore pramium libidi- 
num Romanum imperium petit —Julius Florus, |. 4. ch. xi. 2. 








This Egyptian woman t from the intoxicated comman- 
* der, the cmpire, as the price of his licentious pleasures. | 


mediately after their utterance that he dispatched orders 
to Rome for the expulsion of Octavia from his mansion. 


She withdrew from it in tears—not for her personal 


treatment, but because she saw in herself the most ex- 
citing of the causes of the war; for the ardor with 
which the Romans seized their arms to avenge her 


wrongs as an individual, was not exceeded by their 


warmest zeal for the interests of the republic.* It was 
utterly inexplicable to them how a princess, younger, and 
pronounced by all the world more beautiful than Cleopa- 
tra, could be thus excessively despised by Antony. . Oc- 
tavia took her own children with her, and those of Ful- 
via also, the eldest only excepted, who was with her 
father. In bitter anguish of spirit she awaited the 
result of the mighty movements then preparing which 
were destined inevitably to change the entire face of the 
empire. 

It is certain that her position was one of extreme 
perplexity. She found it almost impossible to reconcile 
her divers sentiments. Where duties have nothing to 
encounter but passions, reason has only enemies to sub- 
due; -but when they are opposed to each other, she 
knows not to which she should allow the victory, because 
she would fain satisfy them all. Love of country was 
the basis of the Roman character. The entire Senate 
was less Roman than Octavia, who had carried her 
patriotism to the extent of sacrificing herself as a victim 


| to peace, by marrying Antony. Since this ill-starred 


union, to sustain the interests of his honor and of his 
fortune, appeared to her an indispensable duty, but never- 
theless utterly incompatible with her devotedness to the 
nation. 

In these embarrassing coujunctures, she did not desire 
to stir for either side; but when she saw with what 
culamities the measures of the state against him were 
threatening Antony, she conyened the few friends of his 
yet to be found in Rome, for the purpose of consulting 
with them upon the most eligible course for his security. 
It was resolved that the most discreet and intelligent 
among them should go to him at Athens; should fully 
represent to him his extreme danger; should show him 
that not only his empire but his life would be involved 
in the result; but that if he woul at once quit Cleopa- 
tra and co-operate with Augustusgor the common cause 
of Rome, this Emperor could be prevailed upon to qpn- 
firm his rule in Asia and throughout the East. 

Octavia might have spared hersel§such agitations for 
a man, so littl meriting her inquietude. It was Rot 
from any womanly tenderness in her heart towards An- 
tony, that she concerned herself about his amqurs. She 
had only married him from motives of state policy, and 





* How beautifully Shakspeare, in his Antony and Cleopatra, 
expresses this interest, at the close of scene vi, act 3, 


You are abus’d 

Beyond the mark of thought: and the high gods, 
To do you justice, make their ministers 
Of us, and those that love you. Be of comfort; 
And ever welcome to us. 
Agrippa. Welcome, lady. e 
Meceanas. Welcome, dear madam. 

Each heartin Rome does love and pity you: 

Only the adulterous Antony, most large 

In his abominations, does turn you off, 

And give his potent regiment to a trufl, 

That noises it against us, ° 
Octavia. 1s it so, sir! 
Augustus. Most certain. Sister, weleome: Pray you, ° 
Be ever known to patience ; my dearest sister ! 


Augustus. 
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consequently whatever she did for the re-establishment 
of his reputation, was prompted solely by her principle, 
that the vow of wedlock devoted a woman inviolably to 
the honor of her husband. It is remarkable that the 
embassy here alluded to, was prompted by Octavia pre- 
sently after her expulsion by order of Antony from his 
mansion at Rome. The officer entrusted with it per- 
formed his commission with firmness and ability. He 
was only permitted to communicate with Antony in pre- 
sence of Cleopatra; nevertheless he explained his mission 

























































with perfect unreserve and boldness. The queen was 


alarmed for the effect of such a message. In the propo- 
Octavia; and she forthwith set about inducing every 
influential person in Athens to persuade her lover that 
the negociation was only a snare. Hence, the officer 
was sent back; and fortunately departed promptly 
enough to avoid the sad fate planned against him by 
Cleopatra. 

The numberless amusements which detained them at 
Athens, afforded the army of Augustus ample time to 
increase and to advance. Before the campaign was 
commenced, the Senate promulgated a decree, declar- 
ing war against Cleopatra for having usurped many 
provinces; and despoiling Antony of his power, for 
having unlawfully bestowed it upon the Egyptian queen. 
Augustus now departed with Agrippa, to combat the 
enemies of the republic, but more especially those of 
Octavia, whom he regarded as the most precious object 
of the war; for it was upon the heart of this princess 
that the first and deepest injuries had been inflicted. 
Augustus left her at Rome, agitated confusedly by her 
fears and hopes; a prey to contending emotions, each 
equally just, but unable to prefer any one without doing 
wrong to several others. Had she, as her duty seemed 
to dictate, desired the triumph of Antony, she would 
have been indifferent to her own honor, ungrateful for 
her brother's friendship, false to her country’s glory. 
And yet, to sacrifice to relationship, or to the Roman 
grandeur, the interests of a husband, she could not look 
upon as a lesser crime. On what could she resolve ? 
How was she to choose between these various senti- 
ments? Where was She to fix? There was but one! 
course left. She must pause for the decision of fate. | 
Thus fag, her soul had strength enough : it could sustain 
itself entirely alone and remain as it were suspended, 
leaning upon nothigg. | 

‘Some officers of Antony’s army who desired to impress | 
upon him that it would be prudent to send the queen 
back to Egypt, could not even obtain a hearing. He) 
was also counselled to wage the war by land; but in| 
obedience to Cleopatra, he determined that it should 
pass upon the sea, although he had been thoroughly 
apprised of the superiority of the naval forces of Augus- | 
tus. The Egyptian queen" intoxicated with her fortane, | 
threatened annihilation to the capitol and the empire. | 

} 





* —___—_dum Capitolio 
R dementes ruinas, 
‘unus et imperio parabat.—Hor : Lib: i: Od: 37, line 6. 
While the queen was preparing giddy destruction for the 
capitol and the subversion of the empire.— Smart's Trans. 
while yet elate 
The queen breath’d ruin to the Roman state. 
* ” * ~ « 


} 
| 
She raved of empire—nothing less— 
Vast in her hopes, and giddy with success. 

Francis’ Translation. | 





sitions, she recognized the character and the policy of * 


The Roman troops had been so diligent, that they 


| reached Epirus and found themselves before Actium, 


| much sooner than those of Antony.” 

When the two forces were in presence, so enormous 
_were the gallies t which covered the water, that it 
_seemed as though the Cyelades and all the isles of the 
Archipelago had broken leose and floated thither. 
_ They stood like mighty mountains ready to dash each 
other piecemeal. From tall towers upon every stern, 
soldiers shot arrows and flaming tow balls, into the 
vessels of the foe. The particulars of the battle are well 
known. The gallies of Cleopatra formed the last divi- 
sion behind the ships which were engaged. At a mo- 
ment of doubt and fear, without waiting for the victory 
to declare itself on the side of Augustus, she suddenly 
made sail so rapidly towards Egypt, that her panic 
seemed to give wingst to the very winds. Antony, who 
saw the flight, instantly followed. Doubtless it was 
more to his taste to escort the queen to her retreat, 
than to sustain his troops in the battle; and instead of 
making head to prevent their scattering, he himself be- 
came the first deserter. The army sustained itself as 
long as possible without a leader: and while the general 
| was|| a Lad soldier, every soldier was a good general: 
but eventually it became necessary to yield. When 
Cleopatra perceived Antony upon her track, she caused 





* Year of Rome, 713. Before Christ, 41 years. 
| Alta petunt : pelago credas innare revulsas 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos: 
Tanta mole viri turritis puppibus instant ! 
Stuppea flamma manu telisque volatile ferrum 
Spargitur.—Virgil: Aneid: lib: viii: line 691. 

They seek the deep waters. You would believe that the Cy- 
clades, torn up, swam upon the sea, or that high mountains rush- 
ed against mountains: the men press on in their weet 8 
with the great mass. The hempen flame is scattered by 
hand and the flying steel with darts.—Hart & Osborn’s Trans. 

Moving they fight: with oavs and forky prows 
The froth is gather’d, and the water glows. 
It seems as if the Cyclades again 
Were rooted up, and justled in the main ; 
Or floating mountains floating mountains meet ; 
Such is the fierce encounter of the fleet. 
Fire balls are thrown, and pointed javelins fly ; 
The fields of Neptune take a purple die. 
Dryden's Translation, Book viii. |. 913. 


| Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina sistro. 
Virgil 4neid: lib: viii, line 698. 
In the midst, Cleopatra, the Egyptian queen, called her bands, 
with her native trumpet.—Hart & Osborn’s Translation. 
The queen herself, amid the loud alarms, 
With cymbals toss’d, her fainting soldiers. 
Dryden's Translation, Book viii. line. 921, 


Ipsa videbatur ventis regina vocatis 

Vela dare. Virgil: Auneid: lib: viii: line. 707. 

The queen herself seemed to give sails, the winds being in- 
voked.— Hart & Osborn’s Translation, 


The fatal mistress hoists her silken sails, 

And shrinking from the fight, invokes the gales : 

Aghast she looks, and heaves her breast for breath, 

Panting and pale with fear of future death. 

The God had figured her, as driven along 

By winds and waves, and scudding through the throng. 
Dryden's Translation, Book viii, line 939, 


|| Fugientis regina, quam pugnantis militis sui, comes esse 
malutt ; et imperator, qui in desertores savire debuerat, desertor 
exercitus sui factus est. 

In longum fortissime pugnandi duravit constantia; milites 
optimi imperatoris, imperatorem fugacissimi militis functum 
oficio. Velleius Paterculus, ch: Ixxxv, 3, 4,5. 

He preferred to be the companion of the flying queen, rather 
than of his own fighting soldiers; and the com er who 
ought to rage against deserters, became the deserter of his own 
army. \ 

Their constancy who fought so bravely held out for o ‘leng 
time ; and it was plain that the soldiers had taken place of the 
most excellent commander, and the commander of a most run- 
away soldier. 
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him to pass from his galley into her own; but he would 
not notice her.* He went to the prow and there seated 
himself alone, burying his face despairingly in his 
hands. They were three days without speaking; but 
were at length reconciled by the ladies of the queen. | 
On their arrival at Alexandria, they sent a deputation: 
desiring from Augustus the favor of allowing that Egypt 
might be retained by Cleopatra and her children; and | 
Antony permitted to retire and live in privacy at Athens. | 
Augustus refused the petition : nevertheless, he added | 
that if Cleopatra was disposed to destroy or to banish 
her enemy, she would be treated favorably. The bearer 
of this reply was a person of very fascinating address, 
and Cleopatra listened to rim with a complacency at | 
which Antony was startled. He caused the messenger 
to be severely scourged. Dreading the effects of this 
jealousy, she redoubled her caresses and Alexandria 
became as gay with sports and festivals as ever.t 
Antony, who had now entirely lost his power of self- 
conduct, ordered his gallies out against those of Augus- 
tus: but the two forces no sooner came within hail, than | 
those of Antony went over to the conqueror. Learning| 
this, Antony imagined himself betrayed by Cleopatra 








* Sh re's description of this defeat deserves here to be 
remembered; and indeed, the whole of his sketchy and rapid | 
play of Antony and Cleopatra may be read very profitably in | 
connection with this life of Octavia, The following is the battle | 
scene: 


Enobarbus. Naught, naught, all naught! I can behold no| 


longer : 
The Antoniad, the tian admiral, 
With all their sixty, fly, and turn the rudder— 
To see ’t, mine ¢yes are blasted. (Enter Scarus.) 
Scarus. Gods and Goddesses, 
All the whole synod of them! 

Enobarbus, What's thy passion? 

Scarus. The greater cantle of the world is lost 
With very ignorance ; we have kiss’d away 
Kingdoms and provinces, 

arbus. How appears the fight? 

Scarus. On our side like the token’d pestilence, 
Where death ig sure. Yon’ ribald-rid nag of Egypt, 
Whom leprosy o’ertake! i’ the midst o’ the fight,— 
When vantage like a pair of twius oppear’a, 

Both as the same, or rather ours the elder, 
The brize upon her! like a cow in June, 
Hoists sail and flies. 

Enobarbus. That I beheld: 
Mine eyes did sicken at the sight, and could not 
Endure a farther view. 

Scarus. Sheonce being loof’d, 
The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 
Claps on his sea-wing ; and like a doting mallard, 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her. 
I never saw an of such shame : 


Experience, manhood, honor, ne’er before 
Did violate so itself. 
Enobarbus. Alack! Alack! (Enter Canidius.) 


Canidius. Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, 
And sinks most lamentably. Had our general 
Been what he knew himself, it had gone well. 
Oh, he has pi example for our Aight, 
Most grossly by his own.— Act. iii. Scene 8. 


The shame of Antony is finely pictured in the scenes follow- 
ing this, and in his disconsolate upon the subject with 
Cleop*ra, he says: 
Antony. O, whither hast thou led me, Egypt? See, 
How I convey my shame out of thine eyes, 
Br eis en ens er left 5 
‘Cleepatr O, my lord, my lord! 
a. m my ! 
Forgive my fearful sails! J little though 
Tea er Rr ae oe 
pt, new’st too w 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the 
And thou should’st tow me after. O’er my spirit 
Thy full supremacy thou knew’st ; and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 
Command me! Act iii. Scene 9. 


1 This incident of the embassy is thrown very powerfully 
into b , in Act Scene 11, of his 
por en y Shakspeare, in iii, Antony 
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and threatened his own life.t These dark paroxysms 
of phrenzy gave the queen apprehensions for her own 
safety; hence taking two of her ladies with her, she 
immured herself in one of those magnificent mauso- 
leums which she had built, and she caused their iron 
entrances to be closed impenetrably. 

By her command, Antony was told that she was dead. 
He believed it and fell upon his sword. One of his 
officers bore him towards the mausoleum, into the upper 
part of which, all bathed in his blood, Cleopatra and 
her two companions, with violent efforts, drew him by 
cords. Every possible attempt was made to revive him ; 
but, after a scene of mutual anguish and endearment, 
his head dropped upon the lap of Cleopatra and he ex- 
pired.|| 

When the news was communicated to Augustus, he 
instantly withdrew to his tent. The memory of former 
ties and the sad fate of.a man in whom the bewilder- 
ments of love had disfigured every estimable quality, 
overpowered all sterner recollections, and he wept like 
achild. He forthwith dispatched orders that Cleopatra 
should be strictly watched, fearing she might attempt 
self-destruction: at the same time, he conveyed to her 
assurances of his clemency. ‘The emperor’s officer, who 
forced his passage into the mausoleum, entered as she 
was in the very act of plunging a poniard into her bosom. 
He caught it from her. Thenceforward, he never 
quitted her, and kept a vigilant eye upon all her move- 
ments. 

Augustus, whose progress, since his victory, had been 
entirely unopposed, was now master of Alexandria. 
His entry was mugnificent. As one is never more leni- 
ent than when satisfied with glory, all his vindictive 
feelings were at an end. The queen no sooner heard of 
the emperor’s arrival, than she sent word to him that 
she had matters of great moment to disclose. He pro- 
mised to visit her. She had already proved on Julius 
Cesar, on the younger Pompey and on Antony, what 
beauty could achieve and she doubted not of disarming 
Augustus like the rest. In preparation for his coming, 
she made her adroitest arrangements for effect. He 





t The following is Shak re’s description of Antony’s feel- 
ings upon his defeat, as given in Act iv. Scene 10 of Antony 
and Cleopatra. 

Antony. All is lost; 
This foul Lgyptian hath betrayed me: 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe; and yonder 
They cast their caps up, and carouse together 
Like friends long lost.—Triple turn’d whore! ‘tis thou 
Hast sold me to this novice ; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee—Bid them all fly; 

or when I am reveng’d upon my charm, 

have done all.—Bid them all fly, be gone. 
O sun! thy uprise shal! I sce no more : 
Fortune and Antony part here ; even here 
Do we shake hands,—All come to this ?—The hearts 
That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Casar ; and this pine is bark’d, 
That overtopped them all, Betray’d | am: 
O this false soul of Beye! this grave charm— 
Whose eye beck’d forth my wars and call’d them home . 
Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end— 
Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and 
Beguil’d me to the very heart of loss !— 

* * * ‘ . 

The shirt of Nessus is upon me: Teach me 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage : 
Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o’ the moon; 
And with those hands, that grasp'’d the heaviest club, 
Subdue my worthiest self. The witch shall die! 
To the young Roman boy she hath sold me, and I fall 
Under this : she dies for 't. 


\| Year of Rome, 723. Before Christ, 31. 
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founc her reclining on a small couch. 


various portraits of his uncle, Julius Czesar, and in her || tance of the event. 


At her side, were || ny’s death, was such as most perfectly became the impor- 


— 





She fulfilled every funereal duty 


hands his numerous letters to her. Her mourning weeds } towards the valiant warrior to whom her fate had united 
. . | * . 
and the disorder of a studied sadness, were so disposed | her; she honored his memory with all the solemnities 


as to show off to the best advantage all the graces of | 
nature and of art; and it must be owned that her glances | 
and her language might have seduced a heart less pre- | 
After | 
he had caused her to resume her couch, whence she had 


determined against her than that of Augustus. 


pressed forward to bid him welcome.—* You are aware, | 


my lord,” exclaimed she to him, “ how often I have been 
honored by visits from your father. To him I am indebted 
for the crown of Egypt. Oh, that I had eloquence to de- 
tail to you his conversations with me! But these letters 
will give you some idea of what they were. Look! Read 
—They are all written with his own precious hand !” 

In the play of her eyes and of her discourse, the prince 
detected her lurking artifices. It instantly occurred to 
him that it would be the most signal and splendid ven- 
geance for the cause of Octavia, to grace with this fa- 
mous queen as his captive, the triumphal procession with 
which he should re-enter Rome; hence he neither heeded 
her nor the letters she offered, but replied with cold 
politeness that she had nothing to fear and that he would 
look to her interests. 
way to grief, and directed that there should be no re- 
trenchment either in her officers, her servants or her 
state. She was too subtle, however, not to divine his 
purpose. She prayed him to permit her to cast one 
look at the grave of Antony. Returning thence with 
her two ladies into the mausoleum, she caused them 
to drop the iron portcullis so suddenly, that no one could 
follow, and she was left within unguarded. She had 
previously sent tablets inscribed with her own hand, to 
Augustus, entreating that he would cause her to be 
buried by the side of Antony. This is not the place to 
record the details of a death which may be found so 
fully and so frequently described elsewhere. Augustus 
bade her messenger fly back witha guard and prevent 
her design. When they had beaten down the barriers, 
she was no more, One of the ladies was also a corpse 
by her side. She was attired with extreme magnificence 
and stretched on the couch where she had been her own 
destroyer ; as was reported by the remaining confidant, 
who, when found, was herself just expiring. 

Nothing more was wanting to complete the victory 
of Augustus, who had restored the whole empire to per- 
perfect tranquility. Language cannot give an idea of 
the* acclamations and the honors which hailed his entry 
into Rome ; the rapture of the citizens to find their in- 
ternal dissentions ended; their foreign wars extinguish- 
ed; peace settled; the fury of arms appeased; vigor 
restored to the laws; authority to justice; majesty to 


He counselled her not to give 


the senate; ard the thorough re-establishment of the 


reign of discipline and order. 


The deportiment of Octavia, on receiving news of Anto- | 





* Quo occursu, quo favore omnium exceptus sit.— Finita bella 
civilia, vigesimo anno, sepulta externa, revoeata pax, sopitus 
ubique armorum furor, restituta vis legibus, judiciis autoritas, 
Senatui majestas, imperium ad pristinum re modum 


pris ductum 
Velleius Paterculus, ixxxix, 1 to 4. 


With what a throng and with what favor of all he was receiv- 
ed.—In his twentieth year, the civil wars finished, foreign ones 
buried, peace restored, the fury of arms every where put to 
sleep, power restored to the laws, authority to judgments, 
majesty to the senate, and the empire broughit back to its former 
state, 








of the deepest mourning, but without those methodical 
extravagances and aflectations by which no one would 


have been deceived. 


She only continued the same se- 
riousness of life which she had so long since adopted ; 
abstained entirely from political affairs and diplomatic 
negociations ; and became more than ever devoted to 
the conduct of her family, and to her children by her 
two husbands. 
| The young Marcellus who was born two or three 
months after her marriage with Antony, was doubtless 
more precious to her than any of the rest; and deserv- 
|edly,—for none of the rest gave such brilliant promise 
of future excellence and eminence. She found in him 
dispositions susceptible of every thing she could imagine 
to be the best adapted for rendering him one of the 
| most accomplished and the most amiable of princes, 
,and she formed his mind and manners with a care, so 
well directed by her talents and her love, that she had 
often the joy of hearing him proclaimed everywhere the 
darling of the Roman empire. Augustus had accustomed 
| her to regard this son gs the destined master of the world 
when he himself should be no more ; the prop by which 
his country must one day be exclusively sustained.” 
The young man did honor to his preference. He had 
‘great vividness of genius,t and all the courage of a 
dawning hero; but withal a continence and a modera- 
‘tion which cannot be too much admired in opulence and 
_youth. He was hardy in toil, and a foe to pleasure. 
| There was no duty, however difficult, with which his 
uncle could entrust him, of which he was not capable. 
At the triumph of Augustus in Rome after his last 
battle, Marcellusf was on horseback at the right of his 
car and Tiberius at the left. Octavia saw in this son a 
perfect indemnification for all her past afflictions, and 
it really seemed as if Heaven could now have in reserve 
for her only days of serenity and of sunshine, At fifteen, 
|Marcellus was made Curule Adile. This office, with 
which no one was ever befor invested until the age of 
seven and thirty, had duties of great importance. Among 
other things, it involved the maintenance and the decor- 
ation uf the temples, the theatres, the public games, the 
triburals of justice and the city walls. The young 
“magistrate placed himself entirely under the direction 
of his mother, and never was an office filled with more 
scrupulous probity, precision and intelligence. She re- 
|joiced in the opportunities it afforded her of showing the 
people her desire to promote their eajoyments. In 
every embellishment she recommended for public places 
and every curious monument with which she caused 





* In quem opus imperii reclinaret.—Seneca. 

Upon whom the support of the empire depended. 

| tAdolescentem animo alacrem, ing enio potentem.— Sed et fru- 
\galitalis continentiaque in ills eut annis aut opibus non medio 
criter admirandum, 

A youth of active spirit and of powerful talent; but of a fru- 
gality and a corftinence not a little to be admired, either in those 
years, or with that wealth. 

_{ Pubescens Actiaco triumpho currum Augusti comitatus est 
Tiberius, sinisteriore funali equo, cum Marcellus Octavia filius 
dexteriore veheretur.— Suetonius in Tiberium, vi. 

Tiberius, when a youth, accompanied the Emperor in the 
triumph for Actium, onthe near horse, while Marcellus, the son 
| of Octavia, was carried on the off horse. 
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htem to be enriched, she displayed unequalled magnifi- || young prince, than the manner in which the authors of 


cence and taste. 


his time have all mourned over his sad fate. 


They are 


‘ Augustus who every day sought opportunities for | angry at Baiw,* a retreat once so gentile and so benefi- 
adding new delights to the destiny of Marcellus, resolved | cent: they denounce vengeance against these hostile baths, 


on marrying him with the princess Julia. Though he | 
could not have selected for the youth-a more amiable 
partner j—nor one with graces of person, and with em- 
bellishments of mind, better calculated to charm; never- 
theless such ‘an alliance was not without its perils :. 
and, perhaps, but for the entire complaisance of Octavia. 
for her brother, she might have made a selectiop for her 
son, by which his glory as a husband would have been | 
Jess endangered, than when dependent upon a heart so 
fickle and so susceptible of passions as that of the daugh- 
ter of Augustus. 

Octavia did not covet for Marcellus a merely dazzling 
education, shaped mostly for effect and fame : she aim- 
ed to inspire him with a taste for, and a perception of, the 
true ; to give the vital principles of substantial happiness 
and glory deep root in his heart. It afforded her great 
and rational delight to find how well she succeeded and 
to observe the deep interest which all Rome took in her 
success, and to hear herself applauded on every side for 
her unwearied efforts to model a master for the empire 
who should be worthy of its love. 

But scarcely had this noble piece of work gone forth 
from her hands, when it was fastened on by death and 
hurried from the smiles of nature and of the nation.* 
Marcellus had been attacked by a complaint of the 
lungs. The warm springs of Baiw were recommended 
to him as a specific in such diseases. A physician of 
Livia, whom he met there, dissuaded him from using 
them, recommending, in preference, that he should bathe 
inthose which were cold. The physician has been suspec- 
ted of acting under the secret orders of Livia, who was 
annoyed at her own son’s exclusion from a rank, destined 
by the attachment of Augustus, and the universal wish 
of Rome, to Marcellus. Be this as it may, Marcellus 
died in taking the baths. The mourning for him was 
deep and universal. To the affliction of the common loss, 
was added the, if possible, still severer one from sym- 
pathy with whatever could touch the heart of Octavia, 
whom this bereavement completely overwhelmed. The 
body was taken to Rome and deposited in the Field of 
Mars, where this honor was only paid to persons of the 
highest rank. It was buried upon the banks of the 
Tiber, in a part of that esplanade embellished with 
statues of all the great men who had done the state 
most honor. The funeral train was magnificent. It 
was a Roman custom to have litters laden with per- 
fumes borne after a coffin to grace the obsequies. Two 
hundred and ten of these were brought to the burial of 
Sylla, but at that of Marcellus there appeared six hun- 
dred. In short, it is impossible to particularize the 
various acts of homage to his memory and to his moth- 
er’s grief. Thus it is that the too brief and ill-starred 
delight of the empire was snatchedt away from its 
ardent love. Nothing can more distinctly evince the 
impression made upon every mind by the merit of this 





* Year of Rome, 731, Before Christ, 23. 


Fi ibus plebis studiis ereptum, breves et aeupe 
ar lib. xi, 41. 
Snatched from the ardent wishes of the populace, he rendered 


| 
| 
| 








amores facit. Annal: Tacitus : 
the love of the Roman people short and unhappy. 


- 


upon which they charge the crime of his death, and 
declare their detestation of the malignant divinity which 
had treacherously hidden beneath their waters: they 


1} . . . 
| fancyt since by his calamity he was suffocated and plunged 


into the Styx, they have beheld his spirit wandering 
around the borders of the stream which took his life : 
they deploret the disappointment of the hopes spring- 
ing’ from: his illustrious origin, from his rare virtues, 
from the care and the talent of Octavia, and from the 
ardent deyotedness of the emperor:|| they recall every 
thing achieved by him either brilliant or useful in the 
duties of edie and of pontiff, where his mother’s gui- 
dance gave such glory to his administration: in ehort, 
they seem inconsolable that§ such a treasure and a life 
so beautiful should have been circumscribed within so 
small a round of years. 

Had we no other evidence than the praises given by 
these immortal writers, of how deep must have been 
Octavia’s cause for lamentation, these alone would be 
sufficient to show that her sorrows were but too well 
founded. The liveliest and the most touching pictures} 
Through the rest of 
her life, she never ceased to mourn; nor would she 
acquiesce in any attempt to give her comfort, nor listen 
to a word which might for one single moment divert 
her from her affliction.** Ever brooding upon that 
single melancholy theme, she grieved as bitterly during 
the entire remainder of her existence, as she had done 


on the very day of the funeral,tt Far from desiring to 


of them have come down to us. 





* At nunc invise magno cum crimine Baia, 
Quis Deus in constitit hostis aqua ? 
Propertius, Fl. xvi. lib. 3. line 7. 
And now, with the great crime of the hated Bai, what unsoen 
God stood in your waters ? 


| Hic pressus Stygias vultum demersit in undas, 
Errat, et in vestro spiritus ille lacu. 
*ropertius, El: xvi. lib: 3. line 9, 
The one pressed down his face in the Stygian waves and the 
other wanders a spiritin your lake. 
{ Quid genus, aut virtus, aut optima profuit illi, 
Mater, et amplexo Casaris esse focos. 
Propertius, El: xvi. lib. 3. line 11. 
What did family or valoror an excellent mother profit him,— 
or that his whole race were in the tender embrace of Cwsar ? 
|| Aut modo tam pleno fluitantia vela theatro 
Et per maternas omnia gesta manua, 
Propertius, El: xvi. lib. 3. line 19. 
Or his whole robe floating so fully in the spectacios 
thing carried on by his maternal adviser. rer 
§ Occidit et misero steterat vigesimus annus, 
Tot bona tam parvo clausit in orbe dies. 
Propertius, El : xvi, lib, 3, line 15, 
He fell, and his twentieth year proved to him a doomed one. 
So sauch good did the gods enclose within so small a round. 


1 Nullum finem per ommem vita sum, t flendi gemendi- 
que fecit, nec ullas admisit voces salutare aliquid aferentes ne 
<occers auiie® $0, 2000A @t, Seneca, de ad Mar- 
cian: cap: fi. 


She made no end of weeping and of groaning the whole time 
of her life; nor did she admit any expressions ng any 
thing salutary; nor, indeed, did she permit herself to be called 
off. Seneca to Marcia on Consolation, chap. - 

** Intentain unam rem et tote animo affixa. 
vitam fuit qualis in funere. Ubid. 

Intent and fixed with her soul upor one subject. So through 
her whole life was she, asif at a funerni, or as if in death. 

1) Non dico non ausa consurg ere, sed allevari reeusans. Vid. 

I do not say not daring to rise, but refusing to be raised. 
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escape the desolation by which she was overwhelmed, 
she even rejected every opportunity to banish it from 
her mind, and seemed to believe” that to deprive her of 
her tears would be to deprive her of the only earthly 


good yet left to her. She would not possess any por- 
trait of her son, nor permit any one to speak of him in 
her presence. Seneca, from whom we derive these 
particulars of her grief, did not live at a time when he 
could be suspected of writing thus to win her favor; or 
of wishing to fabricate from her a heroine in affliction. 

One day Augustus requested her to be present at a 
reading which was to be made before him by Virgil of 
the sixth book of the Auwneid. The poet described in it 
the descent of Aineas to the Shades; and the long pro- 
phecy of his father, Anchises, who caused to pass be- 
fore him, a succession of the most illustrious Romans. 
Towards the close of the train, neas sees advancing 
the great Marcellus,t the conqueror of Hannibal and the 
Gauls. Het is accompanied by a youth of surpassing 
beauty, clad in shining arms; but with a sorrowing air 
and eyes cast down. Eneas seemed surprised at the 
applauding crowds|| encircling him; at his strong re- 
semblance to the hero he was following ; and, above all, 
at an ominous shadow darkening around his head. An- 
chises, with a§ gush of tears, resumes the conversation. 





* Secundam orbitatem judicans lacrimas mittere, Ibid. 
Judging to shed tears according to her bereavement. 
1 Sternet Panos Gallumque rebellem. 
Virgil: Aneid, lib: vi. line 859. 
He shall prostrate the Carthaginians and the rebellious Gauls. 
Hart and Osborn’s Translation. 


fle, when his country (threaten’d with alarms) 
Requires his courage and his conqu’ring arms, 
Shall more thanonce the Punic bands affright ; 
Shall kill the Gaulish king in single fight. 
Dryden’s Translation, book yi, line 1182, 


na namque ire videbat 

Egregium forma juvenem et fulgentibus armis. 

Sed frons lata parum et dejecto lumina vulta. 

irgil: Aneid, lib. vi. line 861. 


For he saw a youth distinguished for beauty and shining arms 
to go together with him, but his front was little joyous and his 
eyes were set in his dejected countenance. 

Hart & Osborn’s Translation. 


/Eneas here beheld of form divine 

A godlike youth in glitt’ring armor shine, 

With great Marce}lus keeping equal pace : 

But gloomy were his eyes dejected was his face. 
Dryden's Tra tion, book vi, line 1188, 


| Quis strepitus circa comitum ! quantum instar in ipso est ! 
Sed nox atra caput tristi circumvolat umbra. 
Virgil: A®neid, lib. vi. 1. 866, 
What a noise of companions around him; how much of like- 
ness is there in him to the other. But black night flies around 
his head with its sad shade.—Hart & Osborn’s Translation. 


His son, or one of his illustrious name ? 
How like the former and almost the same, 
Observe the crowds that compass him eround : 
All gaze and all admire and raise a shouting sound ; 
But hov’ring mists around his brows are spread ; 
And night, with sable shades, involves his head. 

Dryden's Translation, book vi. line 1194, 

§ Anchises lacrymis ingressus obortis. 
Virgil: Aoneid: lib. vi. 1. 868. 


Father Anchises began, the tears arising. 
Hart & Osborn's Translation. 
Seek not to know, the ghost replied in tears, 
Dryden's Translation, book vi. line 1200. 
Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
E’sse sinent, nimium vobis i 0. 
Visa potens, superi, propria hac si dona Triesent. 


epee rirum magnem mavortis urbem 
ampus tua ! 
Funer 


{| ————U 


ag et gemi vel , Tiburine, videbis 
a! Virgil: A8neid, lib. vi. line 870. 
The Fates only will show him on the earth and will not per- 
mit him to live longer, The Roman stock would seem to you, 
oh, ye Gods, too powerful, if these gifts had been perpetual.— 








He tells Aneas of the doom of this young prince, whom 
the fates only show to the world and then instantly 
withdraw, in the fear that Rome might grow too proud if 
permitted to retain a gift so precious any longer. He pre- 
‘dicts the bitter lamentations with which the Field of 
Mars and the whole length of the banks of the Tiber, 
will echo at his death, He mourns, in the youth’s person, 
the prop of his native land, the virtue of the primitive 
ages, the unconquerable arm of valor; and concludes, ex- 
claiming; “Oh, ill-starred son ! could you” butavoid your 
(stern destiny, then would you be indeed—Marcellus.” 

At the name of Marcellus, so skilfully withheld until 
the conclusion of the passage, Octavia fainted. When, 
after sometime, she was brought to herself, Augustus 
| who was in tears, would have imposed silence on Virgil, 
but the poet being near the close of the book, observed 
that there remained only some eighteen lines more, and 
_was permitted to complete his beautiful reading, which 
was said to equal his poetry. 

The princess could never again be persuaded to look 
| upon nor listen to, any tribute to the memory of her son.t 
Nevertheless she caused Virgil to receive ten thousand 
sesterces (dena sestertia) for each line of this exquisite 
passage, which even at this day, and by those who can 
feel no personal interest in the picture, cannot be read 
without emotion. The sestertius then being estimated 
‘at 3 cents 8. 68 mills, would give for each line the 
| sum of three hundred and eighty six dollars, eighty 





‘cents, in our money. Calculating the passage from 
|* Atque hee Eneas,” line 861, to ‘‘fungar inani munere” 
line 887, six and twenty lines, this would produce in all the 
sum of ten thousand and fifty six dollars, eighty cents, 
in American money; which appears to have been the 
entire sum received by Virgil from Octavia. 

As enemies were now daily gathering around Octavia, 
intercourse with the world became utterly insupporta- 
ble to her, and she immured herself in unbroken solitude, 





What groans of men shall that plain send forth near to the 
great city of Mars, or what deaths, oh Tiber, shall you behold ? 
Hart & Osborn’s Translation. 


This youth (the blissful vision of a day) 

Shall just be shown on earth and snatched away. 

The gods too high had rais’d the Roman state, 

Were but their gifts as permanent as great. 

What groans of men shall fill the Marcian Field ! 

How fierce a blaze his flaming pile shall yield! 

What funeral pomp shall floating Tiber see, 

When, rising from his bed, he views the sad solemnity ! 
Dryden's Translation, book vi. line 1202. 


Heu pietas! heuprisca fides ! invict bello 
Dexiera. irgil: © ,» lib. vi. line 879. 
Alas, his piety! alas, his ancient faith! and his right hand, 
invincible in war !—Hart & Osborn's Translation. 
The Trojan horor, and the Roman 
Admired when living and adored when lost! 
Mirror of ancient faith in early youth! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth! 
Dryden's Translation, book yi. line 1212. 


Si qua fata aspera rumpas 
Te Maredie erie. ’ 
Virgil: Aneid, lib, vi, tine 882. 


If by any means you can break through cruel fate, you shall 
be Marcellus.—Hart & Osborn'’s Translation, 
Ah, could’st thou break through Fate’s severe decree 
A new Marcellus shall arise in thee. 
Dryden’s Translation, book vi. line 1120, 


+ Carmina memoria celebranda Marcelli composita aliosque 
studiorum honores rejecit. 
songs for the celebrating of the 


She rejected the composed 
= weg’ A and the other honors of those disposed to 
show their kind remembrance of him. 
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not even” departing from it to join in the solemn cere- 
monies. Nevertheless in seclusion her character did 
not lose its sweetness. Though she had reason to sus- 
pect the ambitious policy of Livia in the premature 
death of Marcellus, she gave no evidence of her doubts 
in her deportment, nor ever breathed a hint of them to 
Augustus. 

Before Antony died, she was unremitting in her 
carefulness of his children by Fulvia. After his decease, 
she was equally attentive to the education and prospects 
of those he had had by the queen of Egypt. She 
married the younger Cleopatra to the king of Maurita- 
nia, so renowned for his science and his genius. 

On one particular occasion, she gave signal evidence, 
that though ehe had lost all esteem for society, she was 
still earnestly alive to the interests of thé empire and 
capable of the most disinterested sacrifices for the 
common good. The emperor had no child but Julia, 
who, by the death of Marcellus, was left a widow. 
Octavia saw how much this situation of his daughter 
must distress Augustus. She accordingly induced her 
son-in-law, Agrippa, to free himself from Marcella, her 
own daughter, and marry Julia ;—after which she caused 
the same daughter to marry young Antony, the son of 
Fulvia. 

She also provided husbands for her two daughters, 
named Antonia; Domitius was united to the one and 
Drusus to the other, whom she loved passionately. 
This Antonia was every where admired for her beauty, 
for her virtues, and, above all, for her exemplary decorum 
in a court of great licentiousness. Even in her fortunes, 
she resembled Octavia; being doomed to mourn the 
loss of her son, Germanicus, the most amiable prince of 
his time; and afterwards dying heart broken at the ca- 
prices and extravagances of Caligula, her grand-son. 
To the very termination of her career, she was scrupu- 
lous in the fulfilment of all the various duties to which 
she considered herself as bound by circumstances; but it 
was for the welfare of her family alone that she thought 
and acted; nothing of self,—not even the consciousness 
of self,—can be discovered in any particular of her con- 
duct, from the beginning, to the very last, when she had 
cast aside the world and forsock solitude no more.t Af- 
ter that moment, even the throne} upon which her 
brother was so peacefully and so gloriously planted, 
had no beauty in her view. The grandeur by which she 
was surrounded grated upon her feelings and it pained 
her mind’s eye to gaze at the glare of pleasure and of 
power. To her mourning garb, as if it had been insep- 
arable from the memory of him for whom she assumed 
it, she ever adhered with a reiigious reverence. All] 





* Solemnibus officiis seducta. 

Having drawn herself apart from her solemn duties. 

1 Defodit et se abdidit. 

She buried herself. and hid herself. 

t Ipsam mag nitudinis fraterna nimis circum lucentem fortu- 
nam ezosa. 

Hating the too extensively brilliant fortune of her brother's 
greatness, 


Assidentibus liberis et nepotibus. contumelia omni- 
pe oo sora ail 


i| 
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closing days. 
thirteen years; and after her death, the Roman people 
wished to pay her divine honors. Nothing more is re- 


a — 


her offspring, though happy around her and flourishing, 
could not replace the one she could never behold again ; 
andthey were chagrined tofind her in the midst of so many 
childrenas inconsolable as though she had been childless. 

Her entire withdrawal from society during the remain- 
der of her life, has prevented all knowledge of her 
She survived the loss of young Marcellus, 





corded upon the subject, than that Augustus himself 
pronounced the funeral oration of Octavia" in the tem- 
ple of Julius Cesar, and consecrated a temple, a por- 
tico, a library and a public square, to the memory of a 
sister entitled in so many ways to his respect and love. 
H. P. 





* Year of Rome, 744. Before Christ, 10. 
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Original. 
THE RESTORATION OF ISRAEL. 
(Jer. xxx, xxxi.) 


Lona banished from Judea’s land, their ancient happy 
home, 

The sons of Israel, scattered wide, through all the na- 
tions roam ; 

The scorching sand, the frigid soil, their weary feet have 
pressed, 

But, like th’ exploring dove of old, they find no place 
of rest. 


Behold, the place of David's throne, the pride of earth 
and heaven, 

The earthly dwelling of IAM, unto the heathen given! 

Alike are gone her sacred fanes and queenly state of 
yore, 

And voice of prophet, priest and king, are heard in her 
no more. 


Yet let not Jacob be dismayed—the day ere long will 
come 

When from his lengthened banishment his God shall cal} 
him home ; 

Again thy sons, O Salem fair! shall turn their steps to 
thee, 

As mountain rills and meadow streams fiow onward to 
the sea. 


Thy temple-walls shall re-aspire, thy gates of praise 
unfold, 

And mitred priest invoke his God where David prayed 
of old; 

While joyous myriads lift their voice, and bless the 
mighty hand 

That drew again their wandering feet unto the promis- 
ed land. O. A. Be 








MARRIED LADIES. 


A MARRIED lady, alluding in conversation to the 148th 
Psalm, observed, that while “ young men and maidens, 
old men and children,” were expressly mentioned, not 
a word was said about married women. An old clergy- 
man, whom she was addressing, assured her they had 
not been omitted, and that she would find them included 
in one of the preceding verses under the description of 
vapors and storms. 





































































THE PIRATE. 














Original. |and turning round on the quarter deck, he exclaimed : 
THE PIRATE. _“ Why the enemy gains fast upon us, my brave fellows, 
A SKETCH. and t6 attempt to run in our present shattered state, is 
— | impossible. We must, my brave fellows, do the best 
A Pirate Chief—a conquering father’s sen! | we can, to maintain the untarnished glory of the British 
—- |) flag.” . 
’Twas early in the spring of 1810, that the West) The commander of the pirate vessel could easily per- 


India Merchantman, Adventure, richly loaded, bound | ceive our shattered and mutilated state, and apparent 
for England, lay at anchor off Port Royal, Jamaica;) inability to fight; and found it no difficult matter to con- 
waiting a breeze to put to sea. Many times had this ¢lude that we must become an easy prize. Willing, 
brave vessel stemmed the boisterous current in imminent) however, to make every effort to escape—all sails were 
danger; many times had her brave and intrepid com-| Jet loose to the mercy of the winds. 
mander, (whose open, generous and deliberate counte-|| The masts of the Adventure now bend gently to 
nance bespoke manly feeling and exquisite worth, ) stood ‘the fresh breeze, and the flapping sails are happily 
upon the deck, inthe midst of thundering danger, to de- ‘secured. She falls aback—her yard-arms are dipping 
fend her rights ; yet never did he feel so much concern || jn the waves, and she heaves horridly with a constantly 
about the real safety of his vessel, his gallant crew, and || accelerated motion. Although we were now running 
himself, as at the commencement of this voyage. All|) at the rate of ten knots an hour, yet notwithstanding, 
the fears of Spanish hostilities ranked themselves before || the pirate vessel gained on us, with a quickness almost 
him; all the thoughts of cold blooded butchery crowded || jneredible. 
on his mind; and he to whom fear had previously 1 Seeing that it was evidently impossible to continue 
been a stranger, now felt altogether diflerent from what || ¢he design of escaping longer, our captain once more call- 
he had ever before experienced. The most terrific scenes ] ed his veteran crew before him, in order to ascertain 
of bloodshed, and the most hazardous perils and life | their desires. His dark flashing eye wandered fiercely 
risking situations in which he had been engaged, van-|| over his steady crew assembled before him. Suddenly, 
ished before him on his thought of the present voyage. || a general shout of “ Old England for ever !” arose from 
Nothing could strike terror to his soul, save the sight of!) ¢,e men. His countenance brightened, at this indica- 
a Spanish Pirate, and he dreaded an encounter this) pion of bravery, and waving his sword in the air, shouted 
time, since it was no uncommon thing of late; for ! aloud, “ Let us do or die!” In which his hearty crew all 
many merchantmen had suffered severely, and he him- | joined, swearing that they would never desert their noble 
self had frequently tasted the sweets dealt out by Span- | captain. ° 
ish pirates. Something supernatural told him, that | By this time the pirate vessel had neared us on the 
preparntion and timely notice were strong bulwarks ] weather side; from her situation we could discover 
against coming danger, and he therefore felt himself) her intention to commence the attack immediately, and 
bound to arm his gallant crew. | the Adventure being under all sail with the exception 
Time flew past on his silver wings, and space, like the | of her studdings, shot ahead the pirate. The latter 
early cloud passed unheeded, leaving no trace behind. || profitted considerably from our shattered state of rigging, 
Hope, buoyant hope, had our souls anchored once more | and also her own advantageous position, wore up, and 
in fair England; and nought but stern recollection made by this means brought her guns to bear on the stern of 
us believe that, we were yet far from its shores. But|| our vessel, and raked her with great damage. The 
weeks had now glided past, and we were nearing the pirate chief then Juffed her up, and in the same manner 
shores of Europe, with the expectation of once more | tried to stave in her starboard side, but in this he was 
hoisting our flag in the royal Thames. The gallant ves- || disappointed by our captain, who throwing our vessel 
sel was gliding smoothly over the then calm bosom of} right aback, brought the bow of the pirate against 
the trackless ocean, with a fair breeze—all sails set—| the larboard quarter, and in the almost parallel direction 
and mounting with easy fetch over the little white topped || we lay foul of each other. 
waves. A scene here ensued that defies description ; the dead 
The scene suddenly changed, and terror was pic-|| were strewed around in every direction, forming, as it 
tured in every cloud, and danger breathed its horrid || were, a barrier to the piratical besiegers. The captain 
threatenings in every breeze. The hurricane continued | was standing on the quarter deck, flushed with the ardor 
for some hours with unabated fury; until at last it died | of the battle, and uttering commands. The ear-piercing 
away, leaving the ocean as calm as the trackless brook. || lamentations which arose from the wounded that lay 
On the morning subsequent, as the captain stood upon|| scattered over the deck, in the last gasp of death, 
the quarter deck, with his glass, on the look-out, for the | piercing the very soul of him, to whom all on board 
Spanish or French shores, he discovered a sail looming || looked for advice and guidance in an hour such as the 
through the mists afar, but was soon satisfied it was a|/ present. “ Boarders on the starboard bow,” resounded 
pirate vessel, of about thirty-five guns. Willing to avoid | from the lieutenant. The words were repeated—all 
auch an unformidable enemy the captain thought it pru- || rushed tothe place ; their swords, boarding pikes and cut- 
dent to make sail as fast as possible ; but from the supe-| lasses gleamed aloft, determined to be victorious, or per- 
rior lightness of the pirate vessel, and the wrecked state ish in the attempt. But at the same instant was heard on 
of the Adventure, from the effects of the hurricane she | board the pirate vessel the cry of “ Boarders,” and the 
gained upon us in spite of all our joint efforts. Our)! forecastle was covered with a superior foree. Our cap- 
captain centinuing to watch her manceuvres with his | tain aware of the rashness of the act, shouted once 
glass ; could see them, as it were, make ready for action; | more, “ Avast boarding! Let them come on! Take them 
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fore and aft. Huston, clear the gang-way and I shall 
stand by the colors !” 


To an impartial observer the contest would have ap- | dant. 


peared equally divided, the musquetry continued to be 
so thickly poured from both vessels, 


were obliged to stoop under the bulwarks to load. 


that both parties | 
But | 
our vessel now advancing on the broadside of the pirate | 





| my hands bound with a huge pair of manacles, and allow- 
‘ed to hold intercourse with no person save my atten- 
I meditated escape, but how to effect it was the 
desideratum. Happily for me, however, my attendant 
had originally been a pirate himself, and on my intima- 
tion to him of the desire to escape, he expressed his 
We lost no time therefore, 


| readiness to share my fate. 


poured in the contents of the guns, cutting off her gam- | but on the same night escaped to some small fishing 


moning, and head rails, and at the same time shattered 
the bowsprit. 

The shout of “‘ boarders’? was once- more heard from 
the pirate, and the rush of all hands to the starboard 


bows evidently testified that they intended to end the |, 


affray speedily | 

“« Huston, sweep the bulwarks of the starboard bows,”’ 
shouted the captain, ‘‘ and let them see if we must die, 
we shall die like Englishmen, and choose death before 
surrendering up our vessel to such bloody desperadoes.”’ 

The contest now appeared decisive; the pirates en- 
deavoring to board the vessel and we as bravely repulsing 
them. Such of them however, as gained our deck met 


with a speedy despatch, and thé commander now seeing |, 


that it would be fruitless to maintain the contest longer, 
crowded all sail to escape us. Our captain saw the 
manceuvre, and orders were immediately given to board 
her. In afew moments we met the remainder of the 
pirates, sword in hand, on their own deck. 
here ensued altogether sickening. Man to man, foot to 
foot, and sword clanging against sword, soon drenched 
the deck with blood; but the contest was brought to a 
bearing, and their hardy, intrepid, and courageous | 
commander, forced to shout—*“‘ Quarters.” 

“ Quarters !”’ echoed our captain, “ this Spanish buc- 


A scene 


caneer who now calls for quarters, if we were in his 
power as he now is in our’s, we would be doomed to 
hang from the point of yonder yard arm. But his vessel, 


himself, and his crew are now our prize, and we will |, 


use him as a man!” 


The first Lieutenant, Huston, was sent aboard the 
pirate vessel, Saqueador, while the Spaniard and his 
The 
commander of the pirate vessel, now advancing to the 
captain, said, 

“T am now your prisoner, these arms are yours also. 
—It is quite four years since I first entered a pirate 
vessel, and during that short space of time, I have been 
three times a prisoner. The first year we cruized 
off the shores of France, and many gallant prizes and 
hard won battles fell to our lot. But this prospect was 
too smiling to endure long. The autumn of 1806, I shall 
long remember it. As we were cruising along the coast 
of Spain, with anxious desire to gain sight of some sail, 
my eye was suddenly arrested by the appearance of a 
ship, and in a few hours, I could easily perceive her to 
be a West Indiaman, under heavy sail, and doubting 
not but in the course of an hour or two, she would be 
our prize. But she shortened sail, and kept us in a state 
of perplexity for several hours, now and then firing a 


crew were brought on board the Adyenture. 


shot. For a considerable time we maintained the action | 


with bravery, and some distant hopes of victory; but | 


boats, lying a short distance from the vessel, by the aid 
|of which, we found ourselves once more free from cap- 
tivity, and on Spanish ground. We soon found means to 
join another pirate vessel, and for the space of two 
In the midst of this 


success we were suddenly arrested by His Majesty's 


years succeeded past expectation. 
cutter, and again became prisoners. For a length of 
time we maintained our station, but at length my noble 
companion fell, and happy would I have been to have 


‘shared his fate, but I had yet more difficulties to encoun- 
iter. I was conveyed to England, and imprisoned with 
/my crew, yet still 1 resolved to escape or perish in the 
jattempt. Every means possible 1 tied, and at last, 
‘accidentally, discovered an old rusty sabre, as it lay 
buried under ground ; thrice happy did I conceive myself, 
“never hesitating, but by some means or other, aided by 
my falchion, 1 could effect my escape. Having picked a 





bar from one of the windows, through which I could 
thrust my body, I never hesitated what should come 
afterwards, but deliberately walked up to the sentry, 
who by good fortune did not see me, and one blow quickly 
severed his head from his body. I escaped, and soon 
found myself clear of an English prison, although | was 
‘now in the neighborhood of my home, yet I could not 
‘think of beholding the face of my father, emerging from 
'such actions as these. To France I then directed my 
isteps, and from thence to Spain, when accidentally I 
|met with a band of pirates, with whom I had been 
acquainted before, and became their associate. Suc- 
On this very 
‘place, about a year ago, we seized a French frigate, 


cess was our lot until you captured us. 
irichly loaded bound for Paris. Every thing smiled on us 
‘and I was about to retire from these horrid scenes, 
to spend the remainder of my days in the bosom of 
| peace, enjoying the rich fortune I had thus acquired; 
but it appears that fortunes thus amassed are very hard 
to hoard in a treasury.” 

During the past recital the captain’s eyes were fixed 
immovably on the countenance of the pirate youth, as he 
beheld with what seeming composure and dignity he 
/unravelled the scene, and was well aware that he was 
|never intended to occupy such a station in life, and 
anxious to know his name, but not willing to put the 
question in a direct form, he inquired 

“ Then you are an Englishman?” 

“Tam the son of a gentleman in London, formerly 
a captain in His Majesty’s Jeet, but now, as far as 1 can 
understand, commander of a West Indiaman. You are 
already aware of the time elapsed since I left home— 
home do I say! the very thought thrills my soul strings, 





yet I left in the mad ravings of youthful fancy, and alone, 








for the merited chastisement from a beloved father! 


the last broadside from the Indiaman settled us, and in '| The name of that father, I dread to mention; and to call 


the course of a few minutes we were obliged to shout 
for quarters, and eventually became prisoners. I was 
- conducted to a kind of cell in the hold of the vessel, and !' 





myself after him would only be inflicting disgrace for 
ever. Hoping, however, that he may never hear of 
me, I shall thus far disgrace his name as to utter it 


’ 
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in connexion with my own. Should you,” (addressing 
the captain) “ ever hear of him, as possibly you may, or 
hear from the name, I humbly beg you will never dis- 


close the scene. The name of my worthy father is Capt. 


Sir James Hill, and the name of his unworthy son is | 


James. Fearing detection, after my elopement, I 
changed it to James Hillis; by which I have been known 
since that time.” 

The captain sat as if chained to his seat, during the 
past few moments, but suddenly exclaimed : ‘‘ Heavens! 
can I believe my ears, or do my eyes cease to do their 
duty—Hill! Hill! the name thrills my soul,—the coun- 
tenance deceives me,—but ’tis altered,—the eyes,—yes, 
they are the same,—the eyes of his dear mother! Oh, 
heavens! ’tis my son,—my long lost son.’”’ Inthe wild- 
ness of joyful despair, he caught him in his embrace. 

The pirate, astonished at the abrupt meeting, and 
the more abrupt discovery of his dear father, shrieked: 
“No! Lam not your son,—you cannot be my father ;” 
but looking up in the agony of despair, he remembered 
the dear, the altered countenance, and in attempting to 
speak fell exhausted in the arms of his father. 

Here a scene exhibited itself beyond conception. 
They, who had not long since contended for the victory 
on the deck of a pirate vessel embraced each other, and | 
he who was now victorious, found that his victory was 
over his son. The conquerer and the conquered em- 
braced each other mutually. The extended arms of a 
victor were the extended arms of a loving father, and 


the pirate prisoner was the beloved, the long lost son of || 


his conqueror ! 


No language could pourtray the scene, no mind could | 
conceive the feelings of both, but they however, soon || 


re-overed from this joyful dream! Nature smiled on 
them, and to use the words of the poet: 


sad rn go had their souls anchored again, 
viewed their home—their native land,— 
maland” s fair shores appeared in View, 
i nature blest the prospect too.” 


Every thing smiled on our gay vessel as she glided 


smoothly up the Thames, and a few hours found the | 


pirate and his father in the “ metropolis of the world.” 
The happy father rejoiced in the restoration of his long 
lost pirate son to his family, and doubly more, when 
taking into consideration the hostile mutiny which they 
so lately experienced. He who expected his recep- 
tacle to be an English prison, now found himself restored 
to his dear home; he who expected his life to pine away 
exiled in a foreign land, now found himself restored to 
the embraces of his dear friends. 

Thus ended the cruises of the pirate chief, thus ter- 
minated his barbarous deeds. The remainder of his 
life was spent amidst the rejoicings of his friends. 

J. H. Ce 
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Tuat knowledge is a source of happiness to its pos- 
sessor, will be denied but by few. Certainly those who |, 
have drunk deep at this fountain of pleasure, will attest 
its worth. Indeed, it is almost, if not entirely impossi- 
ble, to be happy without it. I know it is said bya 
celebrated author, that ‘ contentment is felicity.” But 


is this so? May not persons be apparently contented 








in a situation quite the reverse of a state of true happi- 
ness? Is it possible that the ignorant, superstitious 
being, sunk in all the vice and degradation attendant 
‘upon this want of knowledge, and clinging to sensual 
pursuits with an ardor declarative of contentment, can 
| be happy? If so, the happiness I sincerely deprecate. 

If this be the felicity to be obtained, may my search 
for it be short indeed. But, as it is acknowledged that 
those nations which are in most profound ignorance, are 
almost invariably sunk lowest in vice; so it must be 
admitted that they are most wretched ; for the reverse 
of virtue must ever bring with it a succeeding train of 
\sorrow. Take but a few examples and we shall be 
‘convinced of the truth of this assertion. See the poor 
idolator throwing himself before the ponderous car of 
juggernaut, which, as it rolls on, must inevitably crush 
‘him to atoms. View the deluded Hindoo mother, 
throwing her infant into the jaws of the devouring croc- 
adile, or the wife consumed upon the “ pile” with the 
body of her deceased husband. Look at the untutored 
savage, wasting “his life in scenes of blood and dire 
revenge, leaving the sick and aged, “even his own pa- 
rents,’ to die, uncormforted and unattended. 


These degraded creatures are not merely destitute of 
the enjoymients and pleasures of refined life, but igno- 
rant of themselves and their Creator. The design of 
their being, they know not. They are not taught to 
look from ‘“‘ Nature up to Nature’s God,” and thence 
| derive fresh pleasure. All this misery must be attribu- 
ted to mere ignorance, for facts show, that the mind of 
the Indian, when cultivated, is susceptible of the finest 
‘impressions. Is not their state then deplorable? When 
compared with ignorance, how lovely does knowledge 
appear! rendered still more attracting by the deep con- 
‘trast which is drawn. How much then do we owe to 
civilization? Our minds would now have been equally 
dark, had not the light of literary and scientific know- 
ledge shown upon us. We possess no intellectual quality 
which would preserve us from similar delusions, were 
we, and had we ever been under similar circumstances. 
Those only whose minds are enlightened (in some de- 
gree at least) can be trulyhappy. How can it be other- 
wise? No one of us wishes to deny that God designed 
the happiness of his creatures. If then, the acquisition 
of knowledge were not necessary, it would not have 
| been required. But this requisition is plainly infered, 
lit not positively declared; for surely, God would never 
| have bestowed upon us a mind, that most noble of all 
his works, with an intention that we should suffer it to 
‘remain without culture, a barren and desolate waste. 
In order that it may become the source of true happi- 
ness, something more; or rather, something besides 
‘mere knowledge is necessary. With science must be 
blended virtue. Devoid of this even the most splendid 
literary attainments are mere drapery, unmeaning orna- 
But unite these, and where is there a source of 
so much unmingled delight? To a person of a cultiva- 
ited, a virtuous and a sensitive mind, the field of plea- 
‘suré is vast indeed. To him, even nature is a garden 
of joy. Here, he will gaze upon the beauty and loveli- 


| 
| 


ness of a Creator’s works, until he is filled with admi- 
ration and surprise. There, his imagination takes a 





| 
| 
; 


bold and rapid flight and is lost in labyrinths of Omni-’ 
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potent power. Here, with prying curiosity, he searches 
out the cause which shall produce the sure effect ; there, 
he is compelled to acknowledge the work “ one of the 
arcana of Nature,” and ascribe it to him only, who 
“rounded the orbs in the palm of his hand.” From 
the work of the tiny insect, to the most “ stupendous 
fabric” raised by man, from the smallest particle of 
floating matter to the vast system of “planets and suns,” |, 
from the most inferior intellect up to the highest seraph : 
in all he beholds the impress of a Creator’s hand. See 
him watch the little cloud, floating through the azure 
sky, like some “ lone spirit” wandering far away. Soon 
it acquires additional strength, and returns, dark and 
portentious ; but the showering torrent and forked light- 
ning disturb not his mental enjoyment. In the rolling 
thunder, he hears the voice of his Heavenly Father. 
He sees comeliness in the ‘‘ gnarled oak” as well as in || 
the flourishing and beautiful cedar. He takes a lesson 
from the little flower. The tender stem bends meekly 
beneath the beating storm, until it shall have ceased, 
when it rears its gentle head, shakes the pearly drops 
off its leaves, and is again bright and beautiful as before. 
He learns to submit patiently to misfortune’s blast, ’till 
it has passed away ; then to shake off grief’s tears and || 
be happy as ever, even more purified than before. 

If knowledge i is the source of so much pure joy, how 
worthy of our exertion to possess it! Then let us avail 
ourselves of every opportunity for improvement, and 
trip not at every little obstruction. Obstacles there 
are, it is true; but may they not be overcome? Then 
let us go forward, and confine not our minds to the insi- 
pid routine of useless amusements, or mere bodily deco- 
rations. Let us tread down life’s rugged thorns, and 
rise to a sphere congenial with the desires and aims of 
a virtuous, a well refined mind. SARAH. 








Original. 
TASTE. 


WE are little aware, from a mere cursory view, of the 
extensive influence of taste! That which meets the 
eye in its external decorations we readily perceive, and 
admit its power over our senses. But what a wide 
field does not an elegant taste comprise for the success- 


ful operations of the human intellect ; the perversion of 


which, it is admitted, is but an another name for a vitia- 
ted taste. Without its delicate guidance, barbarism 
had still prevailed, and civilized life with all its attrac- 
tive embellishments had been unknown to us. All Na- 
ture bears its impress. Unmindful of the extent of 
its ranging, the foot of man presses even the sod beauti- 
fied by its touch. Not a tree or shrub spreads its beau- 
ties to the light, in the construction, or graceful bend of 
which we ‘may not trace the charming lineaments of 
taste. The very propensities to which we yield, prove 
either tha perversion of taste, or its attractive opera- 
tions. A perverted taste disgraced the genius of Byron, 
even amidst his sensibility to the attributes that an 
elegant taste comprises; which many of his superior 
poems indicate. Although justly admired for the splen- 
dor of his genius, it reflected but little lustre on his 
private character. None of his adulators have been 
able to gloss over its defects, or to avert its immoral 
tendency. His beautiful versification, which indicated 
31 


a genius of great extent and power, lost much of its 
effect by the subjects on which it was usually and use- 
lessly exercised as it respects the estimation of posteri- 
ity. This defect of taste will probably deprive him of 
the immortality he sought and expected; whilst Homer, 
Milton and Shakspeare, will doubtless live through all 
| time in the admiration of man. Byron was vain of his 
| power of versification, and did not sufficiently consider 
| the importance of choosing subjects best adapted to 
| give weight and consequent immortality to genius. His 
life and death give a better moral lessen than volumes 
written on the subject could enforce for contemplation, 
_and effect. By his presumption he lost that public con- 
sideration to which he thought his genius entitled him. 
For as fame is in a great measure personal, no one can 
‘be established in the high estimation of his contempora- 
|ries whose genius is disgraced by those personal de- 
ficiences produced either by vicious courses, or feelings 
| that lower the tone of the mind, or those minor defects 
that have their origin in self-elation. Public opinion is 
jealous of its rights. It permits not the subject for its 
| applause to presume too much upon a title to it. How 
frequently i is admiration lavished in proportion as the 
| personal merit of its object is enhanced by the modesty 
and refinement of feeling that retire from, rather than 
court the general mandate in its favor. Whathas given 
our own most admired writer so high a place in the 
hearts of his countrymen? What but a character in 
perfect unison with his genius! Who that has traced 
it in all its bearings, will not perceive the charm it 
throws around the productions of his pen? The effect 
of a refined and elegant taste is the spell that enchains 
the admiring reader to his enchanting pages! Poetic 
and graceful, yet simple in his delineations, how beauti- 
fully they harmonize with the tone of feelings character- 
ized by a correct taste! 





The misfortunes with which human nature is afflicted, 
have frequently their origin in following the dictates of 
a disordered imagination, the acknowledged enemy to 
a correct taste. The career of Napoleon was a striking 
proof of this. Had he possessed a moral greatness— 
that is, had a correct taste led him to a sense of its 
necéasity for the support of even the most brilliant 


sceptre for the coveted homage that he fell a victim to 
obtain, instead of having it justly torn from his selfish 
grasp. A perverted taste was the source of the evils of 
his arbitrary power. For however hardened to the suf- 
ferings of others, he ;«<sessed a keen, penetrating 
insight into causes and their remote effects, the indica- 
tion of a comprehensive understanding, that had it been 
directed by a correct taste, might have led to noble 
results. On the contrary, by basing his decisions upon 
an adverse source of action, he clouded every successful 
deed, however brilliant. In the midst of triumph he 
was a slave. He possessed no principle within himself 
to give beauty or elevation to his victories. Neither 
honorable nor secure, his deep and troubled soul knew 
little repose. The sword was suspended in trembling 
motion over his head wherever he appeared, and the 
earth, over which he so presumptuously moved, seemed 
convulsed for his destruction. He perished on the rock 
| of St. Helena—the victim of a perverted taste. 








talents, he might now have been wielding the imperial — 
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“OUR ACTORS.” 











George, the Fourth, of England—with all the grace- 
ful suavities that gave him unrivalled sway in the splen- 
did circle in which he moved with so much ec/lat, the 
apparent votary of a refined taste from an accurate ob- 
servance of some of its most attractive properties—was, 
nevertheless misled by a vitiated taste. Yielding too 
freely to sensual gratifications, he shortened and render- 
ed painful his otherwise prosperous career. Had a 
correct taste directed his pursuits, as well as the exter- 
nal graces of his address and conversation, he might 
now be seated on the throne forfeited by sensual gratifi- 
cation. The whole course of his unfortunate Queen 
was, at best, that of a perverted taste. She felt not, 
she perceived not the clouds and tempests which its 
results gathered around her. The refinement which 
have their origin in an elevated taste, were unknown to 
her. 





personal dignity and security. Had her condnet been 


controlled by the purity and self-respect that a correct | 


taste improves, her perceptions would have been clear- 
er, and her feelings modelled for a right course of ac- 
tion, and she would not have descended to the tomb 
unhonored by the voice of the nation. 


Endless indeed are the instances of the effects of a 
deficiency of taste apparent in the conduct of individuals, 
and of its prevailing beauty in that of others. Our own 
noble minded Washington exemplified the truth of its 
beautiful, consistency, in the various conceptions, and 
decisions that his great talent for action rendered so 
preminent. Disinterested, patriotic, independent and 
uncompromising, wherever circumstances justified a 
firmness of purpose, high toned in sentiment and prin- 
ciple, the unvarying consistency of his character, the 
result of an elevated taste, charmed even those who 
were politically opposed to him. A well regulated 
mind rendered him always master of himself, and under 
each trying circumstance of his eventful life, led him to 
a right course of action. His well balanced mind gave 
him an accuracy of perception that enabled him readily 
to seize upon what the exigency of the case demanded. 
He was not the slave of circumstances, but he conquer- 
ed them with a mastery of mind that a moral sensibility 
impelled, and rendered effectual, for the honor and se- 
curity of the important cause committed to him. Its 
success was the only reward he sought. This was con- 
sistent with the moral elevation of his feelings, and he 
lived to see realized the established glory of the country 
he had so bravely fought to save and to honor. He 
was the luminary around which revolved the emblems 
of an operative taste. 


Many may designate the results here mentioned, as 
the effects of judgment rather than taste. 
can we trace the operations of a correct taste more ef- 
fectual in its results, than in that which regulates the mind 
for soundness and accuracy of judgment. Unless the 
feelings be previously chastened by the refining attri- 
butes of a correct taste, and the mind regulated by its 
dictates, in vain may we look for sound judgment in the 
conduct of individuals. However great their deeds, or 
vast their intellect, there will be found wanting all that 
gives interest or effect to the one, or charm to the other. 


ALMONTOR. 





The coarse tone of her mind refused to yield to || 
the restraints that her sex and station demanded for her |) 


But where’ 





| sickness of his father in his other object, a commission 
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**‘OUR ACTORS.’’ 


MR. PETER RICHINGS. 


“ Since the first night of ‘ acting life’ was o’er, 
It has been his to wake the frequent roar, 

To chain the heart, to draw forth passion’s tear, 
In ‘ grave or gay, in lively or severe!’ 

The wit, the scholar, and the actor blend, 

In him to make the favorite and the friend.” 





The reputation obtained suddenly, in the disclosure 
by genius of all its glory when it first appears, is no 
doubt the most flattering to the pride. But “ these vio- 
lent delights haye violent ends.”” The world often 
seems disposed to be vexed with itself for having been 
surprised into admiration, however well deserved; and 
‘to vent its spite upon the very idol it has made, merely 
because it has been made an idol. Thus it happens 
that rapid celebrity is often a source of equally rapid 
The reputation, on the con- 
trary, of slow growth, has gained deep root before any 
rival can be alarmed. Admiration becomes settled into 
a habit, and the public is apt to regard as a reflection 
upon its own discernment, any deduction from esteem 
which has arisen gradually and not without ample op- 
portunities for previous examination, whether improved 
| or otherwise ; we will not undertake to deny that in the 
one case the motive of the judges may not be as much 
mistaken by them, and as merely self complimentary, 
as in the other; but of this one point there: cannot be a 
doubt—the slowly acquired fame is generally the safer 
and, in the result, the more satisfactory of the two. 

The history of the subject of our present memoir will, 
in some degree, illustrate our remark ; but it will do 
‘more and better; it will show the advantages of pa- 
‘tient perseverance and of enthusiasm without self-exag- 


detraction and annoyance. 





geration. 

Mr. Peter Richings was born at Kensington, a sort of 
suburb of London, where there is a famous Royal Gar- 
‘den and Palace. He made his first appearance in the 
world on the 19th of May, 1797. His father was a Post 
Captain in the British Navy. After his son’s birth, he 
sailed round the world with Vancouver ; “he fought in 
famous battles ;” and, ultimately was made an Admiral. 

The rank in which the father of Mr. Richings moved, 
naturally gave him access to the first sources of influence. 
Hence it chanced that the late Lord Melville, then a 
governor of Charter House School, in London, had the 
youth placed on the foundation of that celebrated insti- 
tution. In 1814 he passed his examination before the 
regular authorities for that purpose, -he chaplains of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and was successful in obtain- 
ing an exhibitionship from Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Here he remained for a year and a half. His father, in 
the mean time had been honored with a lucrative station 
under the British government in the East Indies. An 
excellent situation being open in his department, he 
proposed iis son for it—who had already passed his 
examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Pre- 
sently after the arrival of young Richings in the East 
Indies, his father was seized with paralysis and he was 
obliged to accompany him back to England. Having 
relinquished his studies and having been foiled by the 
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was purchased for himin the British Army. His health 
was now considerably impaired, and unfortunately he 
found himself drafted for the West Indies. As this was 
a destination seldom considered desirable even to the | 
most robust, but in his feeble condition, positively dan- 
gerous, he sold out his commission and once more be- 
came a man of peace. 

The next we hear of Mr. Richings, shows him in the 
latter part.of 1817, a devotee, at once, to love and law; 
—in plainer language, he had articled himself to an 
attorney and had taken unto himself a wife. He re- 
mained two years in the study of law, but the confine- 
ment only confirmed the threatenings of disease, which 
had induced Lim to shun the expedition to the West || 
Indies. 

Courted by the gay and fashionable, his amiableness 
and affability doubtless made them take a peculiar satis- 
faction in praising his accomplishments, especially his 
singing; and very likely he may often have heard it 
said, when certain ballads were given before those in 
whose company he would frequent operas and theatres, || 
“‘ Richings, why don’t you go on the stage? I’ve heard 
you sing that song better,—aye,—a thousand fold.” Be 
this as it may, an early predilection for the stage now 
ripened into a passion. But he knew the domestic 
opposition against which he would have to contend, 
were he to devote himself to such a pursuit. He was 
not disposed to chagrin his family and friends by adopt- 
ing a course to which they were adverse, under circum- 
stances which could in the least touch them personally. 
But one way seemed to remain. If he were to become 
an actor, he conceived there could be no fault found with 
him, should he, in doing so, withdraw from England. 
Our connexions, when they interfere with our arrange- 
ments, occasionally over-rate their motives for so doing, 
and look more to the operation of what we propose upon 
their own pride than upon our prospects. No adequate 
substitute appears to have been presented to Mr. Rich- 
ings for the chances of distinction and emolument which 
he imagined in the stage; and though he probably fan- 
cied it due to friends whom he loved, not to disoblige 
them by crossing their path with his plans, he does not 
seem to have been convinced that any further concession 
was necessary than a mere removal, for the purpose of 
carrying out those plans to a sphere where the mention 
of them was not likely to grate upon those whose feelings 
he so tenderly respected. 

With this view, he embarked for America and arrived 
at New York, on the 28th of August, 1821. The Park 
theatre had just been re-built. It opened on the first of 
September. Mr. Simpson was induced to give him a 
trial. Mr. Richings was so well aware of his total igno- 
rance of the art of acting, that he discreetly preferred 
beginning unostentatiously ; and not aiming at a height 
which his good sense convinced him he must miss. He 
knew he had nothing to hope but from industry and a 
love for the pursuit he had undertaken; that he could 
only derive the requisite power to do himself justice 
from practice, and he had some misgivings even about 
his qualifications for so humble a part as Henry Bertram, 
in Guy Mannering, which was selected for his début. 
His success agreeably surprised him. Mr. Simpson 
immediately gave him an engagement, under which he 
worked his way for two years, gradually overcoming his 





awkwardness, but never admitted to any attempt involv- 
ing the least responsibility. At the expiration of this 
time, the extravaganza of Tom and Jerry was brought 
‘out and to Mr. Richings was assigned a part in it called 
Dick Trifle. Hence may be dated the commencement 
of his career. It was the first character with which he 
had been entrusted, affording any scope for his yet dor- 
mant capabilities; and he was so fortunate in it with the 
audience, that it obtained for him an immediate increase 
of salary from the manager. 

From that date to the present,—in all, sixteen years, 
Peter Richings has been a resident of New York, and 
/attached to the Park theatre. His range of characters 
has been unbounded: and whether as the second trage- 
dian ;—as the genteel or excentric comic actor ;—the 

| prince of fops ;—the merry Irishman;—the frowning 
| brave of melo-drama ;—or the tenor and bass singer ;— 
he has always merited favor and not unfrequently tri- 
umph. There is a distinctiveness; an individuality ; 
and what artists call a keeping; in whatever he pour- 
‘trays, whether a minor or a prominent part, evincing 
intent observation of nature, and the faculty so much 
rarer than is generally conceived, of conveying precisely 
to his audience the image in his mind. In short, there 
are few performers we could withdraw from London, 
who in any of the various characters assigned to the sub- 
ject of our sketch, could find a better substitute in the 
Royal Theatres of the great metropolis of the drama, 
than Mr. Richings. In this regard, our play-going 
world may be proud of him, for he is theatrically an 
American; here he first became an actor and he has 
never appeared as an actor, excepting here. 

Those who know him personally, speak of his private 

conduct as that of a well bred, a well educated, and a 
well principled gentleman. 
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WueEy thy light form is gliding, 
The dancers among, 
And thy bosom is beating, 
With the rapture of song ; 
When mirth lights thine eye 
With splendor the while, 
And love lurks beneath 
Thy heavenly smile! 
Forget not the hour, 
When thy hand clasp’d in mine, 
I gave thee my heart, 
And thou proffer’d me thine ! 


When the strains of the lute, 
In soft melody flow, 
And tremblingly beats, 
That pure bosom of snow ; 
When others are ’round thee, 
And in warm accents speak, 
And the soft blushes spread, 
O’er thy innocent cheek, 
Forget not the hour, 
When with hand clasp’d in mine, 
I gave thee my heart, 








. And thou proffer’d me thine ! 
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STILL LET ME LOVE THEE. 














STILL LET ME LOVE THEE. 


ANDANTE MODERATO, 





BY T. BISHOP. 
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SUNG AT NIBLO’S GARDEN; AND ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR THE LADIES’ COMPANION, 
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STILL LET ME LOVE THEE. 
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member, all that thou hast spoken, 
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Much as the past my bosom’s peace hath broken, 
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Still let me love thee, Or let me 
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Was it for this I gave up all for thee ? 
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Was it for this I praised when others blamed thee? ! Much as I feared thy love and truth might wander, 
Yet would I think thee all thou wert in days gone by, 

Oh! I have wept, to think, that when they named thee || Oh! even now I feel my heart grow fonder, 

Thou couldst only find one faithful friend in me, | Still let me love thee, or let me die! 
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THEATRICALS. 


Parx TwHearre.—This establishment opened for the regular 
season on the 2ist of August. The interior has been newly 
painted and decorated; the fronts of the boxes, embellished 
with vine lines and branches of gold on a milk white ground, 
and the inside somewhat approaching a straw color. The dome, 
in arabesque; and the drop curtain, from Harlowe’s glorifica- 
tion of the Kemble family, are both new. The appropriateness 
of the latter we question. The picture has been too long and 
too widely known to give it much interest asa picture; and 
certainly as a transcript of the original it does not equal the 
engraving. What bearing the judgment on Queen Katharine 
has upon American associations of any kind, we are at a loss to 
imagine; nor can we recognize the propriety of placing a tri- 
bute to the distinguished family of the Kembles upon the ban- 
ner of our principal national theatre. If a selection of this de- 


scription were desirable, the celebrated picture of Garrick || 


speaking the ode to Shakspeare, in which the greatest of Bri- 
tish actors is surrounded by all the characters of the greatest of 
British dramatists, would surely have answered the purpose 
better. Besides, it is rare now; and it belongs to an age in 
which our country was identified with its father-land and of 


course so were its literature and arts. Upon the taste of the 


decorations, generally, we have only to remark that although | 


they appear to us somewhat gaudy and aimless; there is an 


airiness about the whole interior as it is now altered, which | 


seems to be considered on all hands as a change for the better. 
It opened with the Wonder, introducing Mrs. Chippindale, 
from London, and Mrs. Sharpe, as Donna Violante. Mrs, Sharpe 
has played Lady Teazle since, and other characters. She has, 
in every one of them, sustained her former reputation and dis- 
played more than her former powers. Considering how much 


the public admiration has been engrossed during her absence | 


by other favorites with the advantages of novelty and foreign 
fame, Mrs. Sharpe has a fair right to regard this as something 
of a triumph. 

The arrangements for the coming season are liberal and to the 
return of Mr. Forrest, the public are looking with intense inte- 
rest. H. P. 

Miss Clifton commenced a short engagement in the play of 
Fazio, and performed the part of Bianca with much taste and 


judgment. Miss Clifton is gifted with an imposing and graceful | 


figure, which she displays with equal advantage to herself as 
to the character she is personating. Her Marianna was chaste 
and finished, moreso perhaps to us, from having witnessed the 
abortive attempt, a few evenings previous, of Miss Hildreth. 
Miss Clifton’s delineation of Marianna was forcible and touch- 
ing, and she gave to it a degree of pathos and feeling so unusual 
in characters of its class. Switzerland! beloved Switzerland! 


Its very name should arm an actress with power to represent | 


Marianna to the very life. Was there ever such an ideal pic- 
tured. Was there ever such an embodyment of natural simpli- 
ty and womanly virtue painted by the pen of man? Rich and 
varied as are the emotions which characterize the actions of 
Marianna, we were somewhat sceptical as to the capacity of 
Miss Clifton for realizing those beautiful points which are scat- 
tered so profusely throughoyt the Wife. To assert that she 
was equalto Ellen Tree, would be an absurdity. There is not 


an actress living that can surpass Miss Tree in sustaining Ma-, 
rianna. It grieves us to say, however, that the play of the Wife | 


was never performed worse on the Park boards, than on this 
occasion. Mr. Fredericks seemed to have lost all knowledge 
that he was representing St. Pierre. And in fact, this gentle- 
man, as well as Mr. John Mason, swaggered and rolled through 
the characters assigned them with as little thought and discre- 
tion as if they had been walking leisurely through the streets. 
Can it be possible that actors who must be fully possessed of 
those essentials which are so necessary for the practice of the 
profession they have adopted—should appear nightly on the 
boards of a theatre forgetful of the characters they are placed 
in, and merely endeavoring to show to the best advantage their 
own conceited persons. W. W. S. 
Willis’ New Play.—With hundreds of others who visited the 
Park on the evening of the production of “Bianca Visconti,” 


} 


we find ourselves, much against our inclination, obliged to criti- | phant. 





| cise where we would fain be silent. To the author as a versifier 
|| of no mean calibre, or a sketcher of light and beautiful trifles, we 
award the palm; but sooth to say, the author of Melanie is at 
fault when he essays the dramatist. 

Bianca Visconti is a production of some literary merit, and 


will read well in the closet asa poem. There are some passa- 
ges in it that will be remembered When the play is forgotten ; 

and if Willis had simply sent it before the world to be read, he 
| would have gained reputation; but when he claims for it the 
merit of an acting play, we must deny that itis one. With a 
plot so perfectly simple, that we are surprised at his selection, 
we were compelled to labor at its opening through a mass of 
verbiage—beautiful, it is true, but destitute of narrative merit 
or mechanical ground work, and it would seem as if it was the 
intention of the dramatist to leave us to group our way through 
the darkness with no other aid than such as is afforded by his 
humorous conceits and poetical sallies. It has not the majesty 
of the tragic—it lacks the mechanism of a drama, and yet the 
author has evidently studied to give it the weight of the one 
|and the material of the other. The plot we have said was ex- 
ceedingly simple. The scene is laid in the rude court of Philip 
| Visconti, Duke of Milan, in the fifteenth century. The celebra- 
ted soldier of fortune, Francisco Sforza, is the principal male 
personage, who married Bianci Visconti, the duke’s only daugh- 
ter. The first Sforza was a woodcutter of Lombardy. By cou- 
_ rage and ability, he raised a considerable band of soldiers, and, 
after a life of bravery as a Condottiero, he was drowned in cross- 


| ing a river, and his command and title (as Marquis of Ancona) 
were assumed by his son, Francisco, who inherited his father’s 
courage with more ability. He married the natural daughter of 
Philip Visconti, and. thus became, efentually, Duke of Milan. 

Bianca, wife of the second Sforza, is a rare creature of poetical 
conception, and Willis has sustained her high character through- 
out. In the hands of Miss Clifton, who assumed the part, this 
character rises still higher, and if the other features of the dra- 
ma had been as truthfully delineated and as poetically wrought 
| out, the author would have stood one step higher on the ladder 

of dramatic fame. But Bianca is alone in the cast—the ambi- 

tion of Sforza, the villany of Sarpellione, the wit of Pasquali 
, and the simplicity of Fiametta, cannot claim for Willis originali- 
ty of conception. Shakspeare has been fully consulted in thetwo 
latter individuals, as may be seen in the wise sayings of Touch- 
stone and the echo-like conduct of Audrey. 

To Miss Clifton cannot be awarded too much praise for the 
perseverance with which she labored through the tedium of the 
earlier scenes of the play, and the impassioned, womanly tact 
displayed in the two last acts, 

We drop the curtain with the single remark by way of conelu- 
sion, that in every other department of elegant literature, our 
| gifted countryman has in us a warm and sincere advocate. We 
would forfeit something to make him a dramatist also,—bdut it 
cannot be. Ww. W. S. 


Bowery.—The difficulties which have existed at this house 
for some time back, are we hope, at an end. Mr. Dinneford has 
| fully satisfied his creditors that every cent of their demands 
| shall be forthcoming, and they were so well pleased with his 
| conduct as manager, and deeply sympathising in his misfortune, 
‘ that they themselves advanced the necessary means fer the re- 
| opening of the theatre. Trustees are appointed, under whose 
superintendance, with the advice of Mr. Dinneford, is the Bowe- 
ry theatre now managed. Mr. George Stevenson officiates as 
treasurer and chairman of the board of trustees. The theatre 
will be conducted on this principal until it is clear of all encum- 
| brances, when it will again return to the sole possession of Mr. 
| Dinneford. Since the opening the audiences have been far more 
| numerous than could have been anticipated. Miss Nelson has 
| been figuring as the reigning star, to the admiration and delight 
| of all who have beheld her beautiful symmetrical form. Mr. 
| Mathews, lately arrived from Europe, a most excellent reader— 

Mr. Cowell, the inimitable comic actor—Mrs. Cowell and Mrs. 
Rogers are attached to the regular stuck company. The man- 
| agement offered a rich histrionic treat in the engagement of Mr. 


|| Booth, who performed Richard and several other characters 
_ admirably. 


Let the Bowery pursue the same course that it has 
| lately in the production of novelty, and its success will be trium- 
w. Ww. 8. 






THEATRICALS. 








Nationat.— Mr. James Wallack, the new manager of this | 
theatre, returned a few days since from a visit to Europe, made , 
especially for the purpose of engaging performers. Mr. Wal- 
lack has succeeded in inducing many to cross the Atlantic who | 
had heretofore entertained great horror for such a long voyage. 
Mr. Macready will not visit America this year; he has become | 
the lessee of the Covent Garden. Miss Sheriff and Mr. Wilson 
are beth engaged there for four months ; and will at the expira- 
tion of that time embark for this country to fulfil the engage- | 
ment entered into with Mr. Wallack. Mr. Vanderhoff and his | 
daughter are also secured for the National, with Mr. Browne, 
Mr. Williams, Mr. Horncastle, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Abbot and Miss 
Ayers, as members of the stock company. 

The theatre opens for the season on Monday evening, the 4th 
instant. W. W.S. 


Broapway Tueatre.—The building known as the Euter- | 
pean Hall has been converted, within a few weeks, into a neat | 
and tasteful! little theatre. The distinguished and unquestiona- | 
ble talents of Miss Louisa H. Medina, are secured to sustain 
the reputation of the establishment in a continual succession of 
new and magnificent pieces. The preparations thus far appear 
spirited and on an extensive scale. The decorations of the inte- 
rior are in character with the smallness of the house, and we 
hope the responsible persons under whose direction the theatre 
is opened may not have cause to regret the experiment. 
W. W. 5. 
| 





Tae Otympic.—This house will be open before our next. It 
is small, but quite large enough to prove a fortune to the pro- 
prietors, if it is even only half filled through the season. It will, | 
from present indications, be very complete and elegant ;—a | 
pleasant lounge for the fashionables of Upper Broadway, who 
may fancy themselves in a beautiful boudoir, rather than a 
theatre. They will be near enough to the stage to hear and see 
with ease. on | 


Applause at the Theatre.—A philosophical friend has prepar - 
ed us the following remarks on the coldness of the audiences of 
our theatres, and their apparent backwardness in extending 
applause to stock performers, when it is richly merited. We 
heartily concur with the writer in every particular, and cheer- | 
fully give publicity to his communication, 





It is a frequent remark that the audiences of our theatres dis- | 


play a strange coldness even during the progress of some of the | 
best exhibitions of histrionic talent; that the best efforts of the | 
vocalist are answered with an apathy, which, if not chilling, is 
far from cheering. The remark is true, though it must not be 
supposed to imply that our people do not feel. We are a calcu- 
lating, meditative people, guided by maxims and rules to a con- 
siderable degree ; and have, even in our amusements, allowed | 
our general habits to influence us, All this has contributed to | 
make us indifferent to do justice to many of the excellent per- | 
formances which we witness. We feel that we must not extend | 
applause to an actor, unless fashion abroad sanctions, or general | 
sentiment at home sustains us. Hence our stock actors become | 
tame and frigid, after they have been on the stage a few years; | 
they fail, not on account of any want of power or knowledge in 
their profession, for of course they have been growing with | 
théir growth, but rather because that stimulus which they atfirst | 
received—applause, is taken away; a stimulus, which ought to 
be as lavishly bestowed as good taste will permit. We are, 
manifestly unjust to our actors, when we take our place before 
them, with the assurance indicated in our habits that we expect | 
them to play to the extent of their powers without any assistance 
from us. Is it to be supposed that any man would take much 
pains to impersonate before a multitude of statues or mummies? 
Precisely similar is the situation of him who has been on our 
stage for a year. He receives no applause for his efforts—he 
must be contended without, and allow the star that rules ascen- 
dant to receive what little the audience may have to spare. 
If the business of star-building is to be lessened in any way, 
it must be by an earnest disposal of our palms whenever stock 
actors merit applause ; it must be through a watchfulness on 
our part to detect good playing. We know not yet the capa- 
bilities of any actor in our city. Why should we not, then, do 
our part of duty, and give each and all a fair trial? Let us re-| 
member those staunch leaders in taste and letters who took | 





their seats in the theatre during the last contury for the express 
purpose of giving genius that direct reward which they well 
knew was necessary to its sustenance. When this is done, 
fairly and fully, we shall have less complaint about the degra- 
dation of the drama, and the meagre talents of actors, . 


Mrs. Gibbs.—This distinguished vocalist has lately arrived 


| in this city from a visit to the western section of the state, and 


the springs. Inthe absence of Mrs. Wood, this lady is without 
a rival, and we have no hesitation in pronouncing her the first 


| singer in America. Wherever she displayed her powers, the 


voice of praise has been loud and fervent, and the critics of 
Albany where she recently sang, say, that she is the only vocal- 
ist worthy to assume the vacated throne of Malibran. Our dis- 
tant contemporaries, more especially the press of Massachusetts 
(the critic state) and the South, have breathed warm praises, 
and having ourselves had the pleasure of hearing her, we of 


| course, cheerfully concur in all they have said. If we were 


called upen to give a name to this lady’s style, we would term it 
the sweet, rather than the commanding. 

Her ballad airs are beautiful and touching, yet her perfor- 
mance of Cinderella proves that she has the skill to appreciate 
and directa higher order of harmony. At Buffalo she brought 
out the opera of Cinderella under her own immediate direction, 
and w cided success, if full houses and repeated plaudits 
may be 

She is now in our city, and our managers know their inte- 


en as evidence, 


| rests too well to suffer such an opportunity to escape them, of 
| securing this ‘‘bright, particular star” in the musical horizon. 


We learn that it is her intention to embark for Europe shortly, 
but we trust, as Mrs. Wood is not coming, that every induce- 


| ment may be laid before Mrs. Gibbs to prevent her leaving us. 


Ww. W.S. 


Crichton.—A drama by this name, founded on Ainsworth’s 
novel, has been produced at the Walnut street theatre, Philadel- 
phia, with decided success. The critics speak well of it, and in 
the absence of all direct knowledge of its dramatic merits we 
must receive their opinion as our guide. The novel abounds 
in scenic incidents, and if the author has only adhered to th. text 
he could not fail to make a striking and effective drama. 

Our valued poetical correspondent, E. Burke Fisher, furnish- 
ed an opening address, which we transfer to our pages as being 
most unique and ingenious. It was recited by Messrs. Wemyss 
and J. G. Porter, as Author and Critic, 


Critic. I tell you, sir, your play will damn itself. 
Author. Should this prove true, I'll range it on the shelf 
With Ford and Sheridan, nor count it cost 
That L, like them, have time and labor lost— 
But, sapient judge, I pray thee to explain, 
Why you pronounce that I have toiled in vain? 
The fault, sage Daniel—wherein do I fail; 
Is Crichton dull—sage Chicot’s jests too stale ? 
Can the Gelosa no compassion claim ? 
My heroine’s virtues fan no generous flame ? 
Marry, Sir Critic, if you fault can show, 
Here is the jury—prithee let them know! 
Critic. Lhave before informed you what I meant. 
Author, Aye—but assertion is not argument! 
Critic. ( Rising.) So boldly challenged—I must say your plot 


| Is ill sustained ; you should have learned to blot. 


The acts are tedious, and the language tame, 
Your Crichton all unworthy of his name. 
Where are the burning words '—the lofty thought? 
The sounding phrase with heavenly grandeur fraught? 
A God in intellect, his mind should spring 
To Fancy’s realms on Poesy’s sounding wing! 
Your fool, to wit puts forward much pretence ; 
Your kings and queens possess but common sense 
Their speech should be sublime— 

Author. (Coming forward.) Gramercy, friend, 
You shall not thus my luckless drama rend, 
And for such cause as you have urged but new, 


| Deal on poor Crichton’s head the damning blow. 


I'll state the case to those assembled here, 
Their favor won I nothing have to fear. 
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The author greets you! Patrons of the stage ! 
And for a moment would your ear engage! 

You all! have heard Sir Oracle declare 

That Crichton may not hope your smiles to share— 
And, critic-like, predicts that with to-night, 

The author’s hopes will meet a fatal blight, 

I'll not believe it! 
In that I know you’re kind, as well as just! 

Oh, if you know how one approving word 

Can wake the soul, and thrill its every chord— 

One kindly smile stir the joy-crested flood, 

In the deep fountains of his gratitude. 

You will not frown, but bid him battle on, 

The drama’s humble, but all loyal son! 

True, I have not the power of Sophocles 

To win your hearts—to dazzle and to please 

No welcome guest am I within the shades, 

Where Poesy’s favorites woo the Aonian maids— 

To“ Bird,” “Smith,” “ Conrad,” “ Brown,” to you well known, 
My judgment bids me yield the wizard throne, 
The art creative, and Promethean fire, 

Which unlike his of old can ne’er expire, 

But glow while genius reverenced shall claim, 
A niche all worthy of their well-carued fame 
Within your hearts—may I not hope to wear 
Upon my brow a wreath, though humble, dear ; 
The springing olive, fruit of your applause, 

Of my poor efforts in the drama’s cause. 


I have placed my trust 


4 


} —— 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


Niblo, the indefatigable conductor of this garden, continues 
with great ardor and zeal to produce every attraction for the 
amusement of the frequenters of the garden. The Vaudevilles 
are the principal feature. Several new ones have been 
produced since our last number, translated by Mr. Jonas 
B. Phillips and Mr. T. Bishop, the vocalist; and they have suc- 
ceeded most deservedly. The Concerts, which were last sum- 
mer so very fashionable, have gone into a decline ; notwithstan- 
ding, we would particularly notice a new debutante in the 
person of Mrs. Earle, from the Nobilites Concerts, London. It 
appears she received her musical education from the cele- 
brated Sigfor di Begnis, who, from all indications, bestowed 
much care upon his pupil. Mrs. Earle’s voice is clear, but ap- 
pears at first somewhat harsh, from the length of time she has 
been out of practice, which apparent defect is, however, entire- 
ly removed on becoming familiar with her singing. Mrs. Wat- 
son is as much admired asever; and she continuesa decided 
favorite, if we may infer from her benefit, a few nights 
since, when all the avenues leading to the saloon were crowded 
as well as that centre of attraction itself. Mr. T. Bishop, whose 
delightful singing has won for him the admiration of all who 
have witnessed his efforts, seems to improve nightly. His 
enunciation is more distinct and rich every successive time 
we hear him. Mr. Bishop is warmly esteemed by all who are 
acquainted with him, no less so from his suavity of manners 
than from the skill which he displays in his profession. Clara 
Fisher’s acting has lost none of its archness—although we for- 
get the charming, fragile girl in the full grown, handsome wo- 
man. The performances of the astonishing Ravel Family are 
new and varied. With such an array of novelty is it to be won- 
dered that Niblo’s Garden is thronged nightly with the 
beauty and fashion of the city. 


Mr. Jonas B. Phillips, the author of the greater portion of 
the new vaudevilles produced at this garden, during the pre- 
sent scason, is a writer of no common order. His delineations 
of character are graphic and powerful, while his translations 
appear to be faithful and true to the nation from whence they 
emanate. Mr, Phillips has commenced and completed no less 
than a dozen pieces, within the almost incredible short period 
of two months. There is scarcely another young writer among 
us, who is as studious and quick as Mr. Phillips, and it isa 
matter of no little surprise that he should be so enviously look- 
ed upon by those toiling up the same steep ascent with himself. 


Mr. Phillips possesses rare talent, which, if cherished and warm- 
ed in the budding, will yet expand forth into one of the mighty 





|| pillars of American literature. The only fabric that he is de- 
l sirous of rearing to his own fame, is the support of a widowed 


| mother in her declining years. WwW. WwW. S. 


LITERARY. 
Tne only issue from the New-York press during the past 
| month, in the shape of a book, is the “ Cruise of the Midge,” by 
the author of “ Tom Cringle’s Log,” publishedby George Dear- 
born & Co. Itis handsomely printed on clear white paper, and 
will, we predict, be seized upon with avidity, inasmuch as it is 
the only new work published for a length of time. 


| 
i] 
| 
| 


The Harpers’ have in press another edition of John L. Ste- 
phens’ work of “Travels in Egypt, Arabia, Petrea and the 
Holy Land.” The demand for this work has been very great, so 
much so, that there is scarcely a copy to be obtained at the book 


stores. 


| Isaac C. Pray, Jr., of Boston, is about sending forth to the 
_ world another volume of his fugitive poems. Mr. Pray is an 
| agreeable and pretty writer. 


| Mercantile Library Associatien.—We believe it is generally 
known that this association is composed of the clerks attached 
_ to the mercantile houses of the city of New-York. The library 
is one of the most extensive in the Union, as it comprises rising 
thousand works. Independent of the facilities offered 
threugh the medium of a reading-room and library, lectures 
_are delivered during the fall and winter months, by such gentle- 
men as are deemed by the managers best calculated to promote 
the interests of the association, and instil into the minds of its 
members that purity and honorable course of conduct so essen- 
tial to every young man on the eve of embarking in business. 
These lectures have, with a few exceptions, been delivered 
by eastern gentlemen, while those of our own city and state 
have been treated with total indifference. We do not mention 
this fact in a spirit of envy—on the contrary, we have ever high- 
ly esteemed such men as Everett, Ingersoll, Adams, &c.; but 
we are at aloss to conceive why the managers of the Mercantile 
Library Association should not extend the same liberal offers 
to Irving, Halleck Paulding, Verplanck, Segdwick, Cooper, 
and Granger, as to those of a section whose interest is entirely 
remote from that of New-York. The present clerks should be 
looked upon as the future mercantile men of this great commer- 
cial metropolis ; and as such they should certainly be influenced 
by the advice of those of their own state This is a fruitful 
theme and we shall recur to it again in some future number. 
W. W. S. 


ten 


Original. 
SONNET. 


BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


“Tt seems but yesterday,” said Dacre,“ that we played our 
childish games together. Now lie they in that tomb, and no 
| memorial reminds those who are left, that such men ever lived. 
Indeed, we do ‘ fade as a leaf.’” 


Here were they born, where now their ashes lie, 
From here went forth upon their pilgrimage, 
And reaped earth’s pleasures, and returned to die. 

Such are men’s histories in every age: 
Thus do they live, and thus they pass away. 
At morn they bud, and at meridian bloom, 
And ere has passed from earth the sun’s last ray 
They sleep neglected in the mouldering tomb. 
They rise, like shadows, on time’s tossing wave, 
They float like bubbles, on her troubled stream, 
And then they sink into oblivion’s grave, 
Their lives are fleeting as a summer’s dream. 
| And all are gone—the evil and the just— 


| Earth unto earth returns, and dust goes back to dust. 











THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


AOD DD. LO PBL Ot ce ——— 


NEW-YORK, OCTOBER, 1837. 


Original. II. 
MEDLEYS FOR ALBUMS. The Album’s page! the hallowed grove 
Where Friendship fondly strays, 
By the author of - Passages in the life of And joined in union sweet with Love 
Timothy Jenkins, Esquire,” They breathe their songs—together rove 
als And murmur forth thy praise, 
TO MISS A. ‘ That, when in after years, the eye 


Of her, they hold most dear, 
Shall sean the page, the heart-felt sigh, 
i} Perhaps the falling tear— 
i} The rich full blood of memory— 


I. 
A Lay for thee, lady! I willingly fly 
To pen on the page a true heart’s devotion, 
And record how a glance from thy love kindling eye, 


, : 5 Will be their grateful eulogy. 
Can awaken a heart long since dead to emotion. 


II. TO MIss C 





A strain for thine Album! Notracings of woe 
Should mar this fair page with the harsh lines of anieam, || i pid 

For Love in the heart of the minstrel should glow, I. 
And breathe through his song in the accents of gladness, A STRAIN is asked! Whatshall it be? 


“A strain for thine Album—oh, what shall it be ™ 


_ ’Tis Beauty bids the Muse arise 


And shake its care-clippet pinion free 
But lady—the heart whose hopes are all crushed Pper | . 

By the rush of Despair o’er its gay altars sweeping, 
Can awaken no more the tones that lie hushed 


In the grave where its loves and its pleasures are sleeping. | 


To find a home in Fancy’s skies 
Where all is pleasant to the view, 

And words of Love break on the ear— 
Where witching forms, to Memory true, 


IV. Like star-gems to the mind appear. 
No! gone are the feelings that erst led me on ul. 
To wander enchanted in Beauty’s gay bowers; But brighter far than all that seems, 
The sunbeams of Hope that in brightness there shone Or words of Love, or forms of light, 
Have changed to despair. Time has withered the flowers. Is Beauty’s star, that brighter beams 


When all beside is wrapped in night; 


: Its sphere is Love, where circling roll 
To Euphrosyne’s shrine let the gay hearted steal The 


And sport in the smiles which the Muse is bestowing, 
While I, at the altar of Melpom’ne kneel, It wears the smile of endless youth! 
And quaff of the waters of anguish there flowing. Ul. 


v. 


Virtues in their orbit, Truth ; 
And though misfortune gloom the soul, 


VI. Life’s lamp may wane—and Penury’s hand 


T . : . , 
race misery on the human brow 
Then ask not a carol, *twould gush from a grave— : . 


From the grave of a heart whose best fibres are riven; 
But I'll pray that thy life, like a summer kissed wave, 
May flow on in the light and the sunshine of Heaven. 


Yet Love’s fair sky will still prove bland, 
And Beauty’s star its light bestow ; 

For lovelier far that star appears 
When Fortune's smile has passed away, 


Vil. And blushing on a sea of tears 
That Time may prove kind, and the waning of years {| More beauteous from its tempered ray, 
Find the loves of thy youth still blooming around thee, Iv. 
While the bright wreath of Friendship, unsullied by tears, "Tis Youth's fond text of outline rare, 
Be fresh as when first in thy girlhood it crowned thee. And Fancy speeds it to the heart, 


Where, victor like, it crests Despair 


vas, When Youth's gay dreams and joy depart. 
Farewell! May tiat Fate which has darkened my path Then hail it true, and claim the joy 
Robe thy brow with the smiles which from me have Of Beauty’s truth and Love's romance, 
departed : Nor suffer Sorrow to destroy 
Thine be all its favors—on ‘my head its wrath,— | The heart's fond magic-steeping trance ! 
And knowing thee happy will make me light-hearted. v. 


hy Then maiden, if within thy heart 
Young Cupid’s arrow finds its rest, 
Frown not on him who aimed the dart, 
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= Or tear it rudely from thy breast! 
* And now in visions to her mind they come, } Life is an hour of visions—Death 
The early lost—the beautiful—the dead.” Comes but to bid the dream depart, 
= Then seize and wear the only wreath 
I. Which of that dream forms not a part. 
Love’s record this! the Album’s page, , vi. 
Glowing with thoughts so deep, so pure For Love can triumph o’er the grave, 
That Truth alone may prove the gage And bloom above Death’s grassless sod— 
To test their worth, nor youth, nor age Float smiling o’er Destruction’s wave, 
Scape the bewitching lure. And bear the soul from earth to God, 
All bow them down to worship here, Then while Love’s morning sky is thine, 
And seek to draw from Fancy’s fount i! And Beauty's star gleams from thine eye, 
The glittering gems, which buried there Away to Hymen’s bowers and twine 
Would to the surface mount. i A chaplet which can never die! 
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TRIFLES TO SMILE AT. 
Miwxvte descriptions of the external appearance of no- 
ted men are much desired by the world; but we ques- 
tion if in any country, except one it could have occurred 
that the weight of great men was a point of importance. 
August 19, 1783, ghits 


of the principal American revolutionary commanders 


In the Salem Gazette of the wei 


were given, “‘ as weighed in the scales at West Point;” 
the following is the list as there published :—General 
Washifttgton, 209 Ibs; General Lincoln, 8221: General 

0 13%: Gener 
ton, 166; Colonel Swift, 219; Colonel Michael Jackson, 


Zo ; 


Knox, 280; General Huntington, il Grea 


Colonel Henry Jackson, 238; Lieutenant Colonel 


’ 


Huntington, 232; Lieutenant Colonel Cobb, 182; Lieu- 


1 lbs, 


“oT 


tenant Colonel Humphreys, 221. The average 
may be considered high. 

At Kubberpore na Jeal, in India, there is a cannon two 
hundred and thirteen inches long, SIXUV-SIN inches round 


It 


has five, and had originally six equidistant rings, by 


the muzzle, and eighteen inches round the calibre. 
which it was lifted up. This gun is called by the na- 
tives Jaun Kushall, or the destroyer of life, and its cast- 
ing and position are attributed to the doetas or divinities, 
though its almost obliterated Persian inscriptions de- 
is 


But what 


most extraordinary about it is, that two peepul trees have 


clare its formation by human means. 


grown both cannon and carriage into themselves. 


ring 


ments of the iron, a 8] g, one ef the linches, and part 
of the woodwork, protrude from between the roots 
and bodies of these trees, but the trees alone entirely 
support the gun, one of the rings of which, and half of its 
whole length, are completely hid between and inside 
their bark and trunks. <A more curious sight, or a can- 
non more firmly fixed, though by the mere gradual growth 
The Indians as- 


sert that it was only once tired, and sent the ball twenty- 


of two trees, cannot well be imagined. 


four miles !'—Asiatie Journal. 
A traveller once showed Lavater, the physiognomist, 
two portraits; the one of a highwayman who had been 


broken upon the wheel, the other was the portrait of Kant, 
b ) 


the philosopher: he was desired to distinguish between 


them. Lavater took up that of the redler: 


tentively considering it for some time, “ here,” said he, 
* we have the true philosopher; here is penetration in 
the eye, and reflection in the forehead; here is cause, 
sLine- 


and there is effect + here is combination, there is di 


tion; synthetic lips! and analytic nose.”” Then turnins 


to the portrait of the philosopher, he ex laimed, ** the 
calm thinking villain is so well expressed, and so strong- 
ly marked in his countenance, that it needs no com- 
Mi lee. 


ment. This aneedote Kant used to tell with great 


The province of Ait, in Lower Suse, Africa, is consider- 
ed as an independent province, and it pays no tribute. 
They have a great dislike to Aadies, falbs, and attorneys, 
alleging that they only increase disputes between man 
ary; all disputes are 


wrangler, but decides according to the simplest manner. 


and man, which is not at all neces 
} 


the sheik, who is not a ical 


therefore decided by 


is on record :— 
a me Ge, 


Cc, Cn ‘h ‘ | sim d a leg 


The following deeree of their sheik 


* Four men who for elucidation, we will call 


and D, conjointly bought a mul 
D’s leg was the off hind one. In a few days this leg be- 


gan to swell: it was agreed to cure it by burning 
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a hot iron, which is a common remedy in this country. 
‘Lhis done, the mule was turned out and went into a field 
of barley., Some spark was attached to the hoof, 


The 


proprietors of the barley applied to the sheik for justice ; 


and set fire to the corn, which was consumed. 


and A, B, C, and D, the owners of the mule, were sum- 
moned to appear. The sheik, finding the leg which 
caused the parley to be burned belonged to D, ordered 
him to pay the value of the barley. D expostulated, and 
d that he had no right to pay: for, if it had 


A, B 


b ules would have remained, 


' 
nowt 


and C’s, portions of the mule, the 


li ta 


yr? 


“* How so?” replied the 


sheik. ** Because,” quoth D, “ the leg which belongs 
to me cannot touch the ground ; but it was brought to the 
corn-tield by the legs of A, B, and C, which were the 
eflicient cause of the ignition of the barley.” The 
heik reversed his decree, and ordered A, B, and C, to 


s 


pay the damage, and D, got off without expense. 


A sportsman coursing lost a hare, and hastily accosted 
a shepherd boy—* Boy, did you see a hare run by 


here ah 


“ A hare sir ?”’ 

“ Yes, fool.” 

“ What, a hare, sir?” 
“ Yes.” 

* What, a thing that runs fast, with long ears?” 
“ Yes.” 

“* That go loppety, loppety, lop y? 

* Yes, yes, my good fellow.” 

“ What very long ears!” 

“ Yes dolt.” 

* Ah, then,” said the boy, “ I didn’t see it.” 


Huber thus describes, in Homeric style, that burlesque 


of human warfare, a battle of ants:—Figure to yourself 
two of these cities equal in size and population, and 
situated about a hundred paces from each other; observe 
their countless numbers equal to the population of two 
mighty empires. The whole space which separate them, 
for the breadth of twenty-four inches, appears alive with 
prodigious crowds of their inhabitants. Thousands of 
champions, mounted on more elevated spots, engage in 
single combat, and seize each other with their powerful 
jawat a still ereater number are engaged on both sides 
prisoners, who make vain eflorts to escape, 
‘the cruel fate which awaits them when arri- 
The spot where the bat- 


tle most rages, is about two or three square feet in di- 


conse ions © 


ved at the hostile formicary. 


mensions ; a penetrating odour exhales on all sides ; num- 
bers of ants are lying dead, covered with venom ; others, 
composing groups and chains, are hooked together by 
their legs or jaws, and drag each other alternately in 


contrary directions. These groups are formed gradual- 


ly. At first, a pair of combatants seize each other, and, 
rearing upon their hind legs, mutually spirt their acid; 


then closing, they fall and wrestle in the dust. Again 
recovering their feet, each endeavors to drag off his an- 
tagonist: iftheir strength be equal, they remain immove- 
till the arrival of a third gives one the advantage. 

Both, however, are often succored at the same time, and 
| the battle still continues undecided; others take part on 


1) 
woe, 


}each side, till chains are formed of six, eight, or some- 


it with j times ten, all hooked together, and struggling pertina- 
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ciously for the mastery: the equilibrium remains unbro-!| were baked, the bran was taken out, a hole was cut in 


ken, till a number of champions from the same hive arri- | 


ving at once, compel thenrto let go their hold, and the 
singlecombatants recemmence. At theapproach of night, 
each party gradually retreats to its own city; but before 
the following dawn, the combat is renewed with re- 
doubled fury, and occupies a greater extent of ground. 
These daily fights continue till violent rains separating 
the combatants, they forget their quarrel, and peace is 


restored. 


There was once in acertain part of India such a volu- 
minous library, that a thousand camels were requisite 
for its tranport, and an hundred Brahmins had to be paid 
for the care. The king felt no inclination to wade 
through all this heap of learning himself, and ordered 
his well fed librarians to furnish him with an extract for 
his private use. They set to work and in about twenty 
year’s time they produced a nice little Encyclopwdia, 
which might have been easily carried by thirty camels. 
But the monarch found it still too large, and had not even 
The indefati 


Brahmins began therefore afresh, and reduced the thirty 


7) 
UU 


patienceenough to read the preface. 
curgoes into so small a substance, that a single ass march- 
ed away with it in comfort: but the kingly dislike for 
reading had increased with age, and his servants wrote 
at last on a palm leaf, “ The quintessence of all science 
consists in the little word, Peruars! 
contain the history of mankind: they were born: they 
suffered; and they died. 
practice what you love. 
do not mention all that which you believe.” 


Three expressions 


Love only what is good, and 
Believe only what is true, but 


In former days, when good housekeeping was in fash- 
ion amongst the English nobility, they used either to be- 
gin or conclude their entertainments, and divert their 
guests with such pretty devices as the following, namely : 
with a castle made of pasteboard, with gates, draw- 
bridges, battlements, and portcullises, all done over with 
paste. This was set upon the table in a large charger, 
with salt laid round about it, as if it were the ground, in 
which were stuck egg-shells full of rose and other sweet 
waters, the meat of the egg having been taken out with a 
large pin: upon the battlements of the castle were plan- 
ted guns made of kexes, covered over with paste, made 
into the form of cannons, and made to look like brass 
by covering them with Dutch leaf gold; these cannons 
being charged with powder, and trains laid, so that you 
might fire as many of them as you pleased at one touch. 
The castle was set at one end of the table; then in the 
middle of the table they would set a stag, made in paste, 
but hollow, and filled with red wine, and a broad arrow 
stuck in the side of him; this being also set in a large 
charger, with a ground made of salt, and egg-shells of 
perfumed waters stuck in it as before ; then at the other 
end of the table they would have the form of a ship, 
made in pasteboard, and covered over with paste, with 
masts, sails, flags, and streamers, and guns made of kex- 
es, and covered with paste and charged with gunpowder, 
with a train as in the castle; this also in a larger char- 
ger, set upright in, as it were, a sea of salt, in which 
were stuck egg-shells full of perfumed waters; then be- 
twixt the stag and castle, and stag and ship, were pla- 
ced two pics, made of coarse paste, tilled with bran, and 


the bottom, and live birds put into ene, and live frogs 
intothe other, aud the holes closed up with paste; then 


the lids were cut neatly up, se that they might be easily 


taken off by the funnels, and adorned with gilded laurels. 
These being thus prepared, und placed in order on the 
table. First ofall one of the ladies is persuaded to draw 


the arrow out of the body of the stag, which being done, 


the red wine issues out like the blood out of a wound, and 


causes some small admiration in the spectators ; which 
being over, aftera little pause, all the guns on one side 
of the castle are, by a train, discharged against the ship, 
and afterwards the guns of one side of the ship against 
the castle ; then having turned the chargers, the othe: 
sides fired off, as in battle; this causing a great smell of 
powder, the ladies or gentlemen take up the egg-shells 
This 


der being pretty well laughed over, and 


of perfumed water and throw them at one another. 


pleasant disor 


the two great pies still remaining untouched, some one 


the curiosity to see what was in them, and 


lid of 


will have ty 
otf the 


lifting one pic, out jump the frogs; this 


makes the ladies skip and scamper; and lifting up the 


lid of the other, out fly the birds, which, will naturally 


fly to the light, and so put out the candles, and with the 
) . 


it caused a surprising and diverting hurly-burly amongst 


ring of the frogs below, and flying of the birds above, 


the guests in the dark; after which the candles being 
lighted, the banquet was brought in, the music sounded, 
and the particulars of each person’s surprise and adven- 
tures furnished matters for diverting discourse. 

The modes of living among the Chinese are very diffe- 
rent according to the rank and wealth of the people ; but 
the extremes of luxury and misery are nowhere more lu- 
dicrously contrasted. Those who can afford to purchase 
rare and expensive delicacies grudge no cost for them, 
as is proved by the price paid for edible bird’s nests 
(glutinous compositions, formed by a kind of swallow, 
in vast clusters, found in caves inthe Nicobar and other 
islands,) five thousand dollars being sometimes given for 
a picul, weighing one hundred and thirty-three pounds 
three-quarters. Inthestreets, multitudes of men are em- 
ployed in preparing these for sale, with a pair of twee- 
zers plucking from them every hair, or fibre of feather, 
or extraneous matter; and, at the same time, carefully 
preserving the form of the nests, by pushing through 


them very slender slips of bamboo. Shark’s fins are 
highly prized, and when well dried, they fetch a great 
price. The beche -de-lamer (a hort id looking black sca- 
slug.) brought from the Pacilic Islands, is also exceed- 
ingly esteemed by Chinese epicures. But while the rich 
fare thus sumptuously, the mass of the poor subsist on 
the veriest garbage. The heads of fowls, their entrails, 
their feet, with every scrap of digestible animal matter; 
earthworms, sea-reptiles of all kinds, rats, and other 
vermin, are greedily devoured. We have noticed lots 
of black frogs, in half dozens, tied together, exposed for 
sale in shallow troughs of water. A lodger in our 
hotel compleined that his bedroom being over the kiteh- 
en, he is grievouly annoyed in a morning by the noises of 
dogs and eats, which are slaughtering below for the day’s 


Not 


: sume use or other 


consumption—but not at our table. a bone nor a 


ereen leaf is ever seen in the streets 


is found for every thing that would be refuse elsewhere 


washed over with saffron and yolks of eggs: when these) — Missionary Voyages 
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A LEGEND OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


In the western part of the Highlands, and not far 
from one of those picturesque bodies of water, which is 
at once the pride and beauty of Scotland, arises in pre- 
cipitous acclivity a hill to the distance of nearly a hun- 
dred feet; from the summit of which a most romantic 
view is obtained of the surrounding country, its frown- 
ing rocks, its deep glens, and its blooming heather. 
Near the base of this hill is a small cave, the mouth of 
which is most intricately concealed from observation, 
and is of such small dimensions that a person in enter- 
ing is unable to walk upright; within, however, it is 
considerably higher, and would present a very neat and 
comfortable appearance, were it not for the small quan- 
tity of light it receives from without, caused by the thick 
growth of shrubbery which conceals the place of in- 


gress. 


In the beginning of the past century, the period in | 
which this tale commences, this cave was scarcely 
known; it was therefore chosen as the temporary place 
of retreat and concealment of three individuals whom 
The first, 


maturity. 


we are now about to introduce to the reader. 
a young man scarcely arrived at the age of 
He was tall; and though not robust, yet he 


His 


active and was exceedingly well made. 


were the tartan plaid, the usual dress of his country, 
but they were of the coarsest materials, such as were 


Yet 


that proud eye and haughty though noble and manly 


fitting only for the lower and more servile order. 


mien, declared at once his claim to a much higher rank 
than that in which he appeared. 


tered the bright blade of a dirk, and a broad sword ele- 


gantly wrought and highly polished, hung at his side. 


The only thing remarkable in his demeanor, was his | 
restlessness, probably arising from impatience of con- | 
finement, and the deep respect and tenderness with 
which he regarded one of his companions—a young 


female of transcendent beauty. She was clothed with 
the neatness and simplicity so peculiar to the Highlands, 


—yet not the richest webs of India, nor the brightest 


and most dazzling jewels could have heightened her | 


beauty, or added to her charms. Modesty and inno- 
cence were happily blended in her countenance with a 
dignity of deportment, and a degree of spirit and daring 
which so truly characterizes the daughter of the fierce 


and warlike Gael. 


The remaining occupant of the cave, was a female of 


a more humble and sedate appearance, who seemed to 
act in the capacity of attendant on the lady we have 


just described. 


“ Would that I were now surrounded with but fifty of 


my name and clan,” fiercely exclaimed the young man, 
as his hand convulsively grasped the hilt of his broad 
sword, “ I would not ask, or wish, for more to execute 


my vengeance; or, could I stand alone with Kinlock, 


but for five minutes on the heather, I would quickly || 


teach him that a Mac Alpin will not suffer an injury 


unrevenged.”’ 

“ Peace, Ronald,” replied the lady, in a voice sweet 
and musical, “ this is not a time to think of vengeance, 
for you are in no situation to take it, do not, therefore, 
let your feelings overpower you, but be prudent and 


patient. ” 


appeared 


frarmencs 


Irom his bosom glit- 
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“Who talks to me of prudence and paffence !” ex- 
claimed Ronald. ‘‘ The time when prudence might have 
been of seryice is now passed,—through my negligence, 
two score of the bravest clansmen sleep in death, and I 
have no room now for patience.” 

The fierce and hasty manner in which this was deliv- 
ered, cut the maiden to the heart, for he had never be- 
She raised 


her mild blue eyes timidly upward, and as Ronald vurn- 


fore, spoken to her, a harsh or angry word. 


ed he observed they were filled with tears. 

“ Villain that I am!” he cried, ‘‘ What have I done! 
—That I should dare utter a word that would give her 
pain! Annie, dear Annie, forgive me for this my first 
offence—I was excited—I knew not what I said—for- 
give me, my own Annie, and I will promise never more 
to offend.” 

As he spoke, he threw himself upon his knees before 
her, and casting his eyes to the ground, he took her hand 
within his own. 

“Nay, Ronald, you have not offended me,” whispered 
Annie, as she endeavored with her other hand to wipe 
I should 
have made allowances for your state of mind. But, do 
not look so duwneast, Ronald, fer even, if you had 
offended me, how couid I for 4 moment withhold my 


away her tears, “ the offence is on my part. 


forgiveness, from one who has preserved me from death, 
or probably a worse fate.” 

** Annie, I pray you mention not that again,” exclaim- 
ed Ronald, springing upon his feet. “ It awakens anew 
those painful recollections which I now endeavor to re- 
press, and makes me impatient in my desire for ven- 
geance on the villain’s head.” 

“‘ Then, dear Ronald,” she replied, “ I will not men- 
tion it again, for my tongue shall ever be guarded against 
the word that gives you pain.” 

““ Annie,”’ whispered Ronald, after a few moments 
silence, ‘‘I must leave you for a short time—nay, do 
not attempt to prevent me—I go to ascertain if we are 
pursued, Then, if all is quiet 
without, we may safely venture forth, and before the 


There can be no danger. 


break of day, we may probably rejoin your father.” 

The blood forsook the maiden’s cheek as she listened, 
| yet knowing the intractable temper of Ronald she feared 

to combat his resolution. 

“I dare not, Ronald,” she replied “ though I would 
deny you.” 

“Then, heaven preserve and guard ye during my 
absence, which be assured will not be long,” exclaimed 
Ronald, clasping her to his bosom. Then bounding for- 
ward from the cave, in a moment he reached the open 
air, and Annie was left with her maiden alone. 

The rival clans of Mac Alpin and Mac Donald were 
for a long time the scourge and terror of their less pow- 
erful neighbors in the western part of the Highlands. 
numerous, yet in fierce- 


Though neither were very 
ness, in courage, in hardihood and in all those other 
attributes by which the mountaineers of Scotland are so 
pre-eminently distinguished, they were by no means de- 
Formerly they had lived together in peace and 
But a deadly feud had lately broken out, and 


ficient. 
amity. 
was now existing between them, which arose from the 
The chief of the clan of Mac Alpin, 


| following cause. 


}a@ man somewhat advanced in years, had an only child, a 
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daughter,mow, just arriving at the age of womanhood; 
she was the pride and delight of her clan, and in beauty 
of person, and amiaBility of mind, was not eclipsed by a 


maiden of the Highlands. Annie, the ‘ Highland lassie,’ 


_was indeed a jewel, rich and rare—a treasure of incal- 


culable value. 
lovely, and there was no heart, were it ever so callous, 
that would not melt into tenderness at the sight of Annie 
Mac Alpin. 
one by whom she was almost idolized—Ronald Mac 
Alpin, a distant, though the only male relative of the 
chief of the clan. 
companion and firm adherent of the old chief, Dougald ; 
and in one of his numerous broils, had, with the fidelity 


None could gaze unmoved upon one so 


Yet although beloved by all, there was 


His father had been the inseparable 


of a clansman, preserved his chieftain’s life, even at the 
sacrifice of his own. 
an inmate of the habitation of Dougald Mac Alpin, and 


Since that time, Ronald had been 


was now soon, with the willing consent both of the father | 


and daughter, about to become the husband of the pretty 
Annie. Yet he was not the only aspirant of the fair 
maiden’s heart: there was another, who was destined 
to prove a formidable and dangerous rival ; he was none 
else than the youthful chieftain of the clan of Mac Do- 
nald,—by name, Allan Mac Donald, of Kinlock. He 
was of a fine martial appearance, and though courageous 
and high spirited, yet he was crafty, obstinate, and 
haughty. 
Annie Mac Alpin, of her father, in marriage, which was 
of course refused, and on learning for whom he was su- 
perseded, he uttered the most deadly threats of revenge 


against his rival, and the whole clans. He even formed 


the daring resolution of carrying off the maiden, and of 


wreaking his vengeance on his people at one and the 
same time. 
It so happened that part of the clan of Mac Alpin 


were, at the time absent with their chieftain, on an expe- | 


dition to the North, but were, however, now daily 
expected to return, and Allan Mac Donald resolved, 
without loss of time, to put his plans into execution, and 
effect his purpose before their return. 


the dead of the night, he made a descent upon bis enemy. 


Without the slightest suspicion of an attack from ‘that |) 


quarter, they were totally unprepared ; even their leader 
himself, young Ronald Mac Alpin, was absent, with 
part of their men, thus farther reducing the already 


weakened clan. The Mac Donalds were consequently 


completely successful, in fact, there was no resistance, | 


as the Highlanders dismayed at the sudden attack, threw 
down their arms and-each endeavored to provide for 
hia own safety in flight. Many of them were slain, and 
so complete had been the surprise, that the chieftain’s 


daughter fell into the hands of Allan Mac Donald. 


On the following morning the remnant of the scattered || 


clan collected together, and among them appeared the 
pale and haggard countenance of the youthful leader. 
He had been informed of the affair of the preceding 
night, and the conflicting emotions of anger, shame, and 
grief, which raged within his breast, all gave way to the 
one predominant feeling—revenge ! His first resolution 
was, even with his weakened band, to fall upon the de- 
predators, and rescue her he loved, or purchase a deat 


revenge, at the expense of his own life. But older and 


more experienced heads deterred him from an attempt) 


of such temerity, and rashness. He then determined to 


This young man had demanded the hand of 


Accordingly, in | 





| visit the Mae Donalds in disguise, to ascertain the situa- 


tion of the fair captive, and if possible, aid in her release. 
Should he be successful in this, his resolution was then 
to await the arrival of the remainder of the clan, and 
punish the insolence of their rivals. It is unnecessary 
to enter into a particular detail of Ronald’s adventures, 
suffice it to say, he was eminently successful. This was 
principally owing to the friendship of an old Highlander, 
by the name of Murdock Mac Donald, who having fre- 
quently visited the rival clan in times of peace, had 
conceived an attachment to the pretty Annie, which 
nothing was able to shake. Through his instrumentality, 
Ronald, in the course of the next night, effected his 
escape in company with the fair captive and her maid, 
, Elsie; and ere the day dawned they were safely con- 
cealed within the retreat, in which we first introduced 
them to the reader. 

Language is perhaps unable to express, the rage of 
Allan Mac Donald, at the escape of his prisoner, and it 
| was not in the least degree abated, on learning by whom 

that escape was accomplished. The men who had 
guarded Annie, were ordered to be instantly executed ; 
yet on old Murdock there rested not the slightest breath 
of suspicion. A strict search was also immediately 
commenced. The clan was divided into several parties, 
and the surrounding country scoured, but for a long 
time without success. Unfortunately for Ronald, at the 
time he so injudiciously left his place of retreat, the 
party headed by Kinlock himself, was in the neighbor- 
hood, and now advancing in the direction of the cave. 
Soon after a man was observed on an opposite hill, and 


on his being pointed out to Mac Donald, he cried :— 


“’ Tis he !—pursue, and if possible, take him alive; 
but, should he offer to resist, cut him down without 
mercy.” 

At the word a dozen Highlanders flew forward with 
the speed of the wind, and soon reached their prey. 


Tumultuously and headlong they rushed on, but found 


to their cost he was prepared, for the foremost fell be- 
neath his nervous arm. This produced more caution on 
the part of the assailants, who after surrounding Ronald, 
eventually, though with great difficulty, sueceeded in 
his capture, when he was immediately confronted with 


| Allan Mae Donald, his mortal foe. 


With her hands meekly folded over her snowy bosom, 
and her eyes bent upon the rude floor of the cavern sat, 
in a posture of deep meditation, the pretty Annie Mae 
Alpin. Ever andanon, as the wind whistled by, or the 

leaves rustled at the mouth of her temporary habitation, 
| would her eyes be quickiy raised as if expecting to rest 
upon the form of her deliverer, and protector; but as 
often was she disappointed. At length, with an expres- 
sion of concern and alarm on her countenanee, she mut- 
tered partly to herself, partly to her attendant, 

“'Tis strange, why he comes not,—something must 
have happened—should he have fallen into their hands,” 

and at the idea the rosy hue forsook her cheeks, and she 
became deadly pale. 
“ Nae harm wad cam’ to him, my leddy,” interrupted 
Elsie, who being of Lowland extraction, was compara- 
tively ignorant of the deeds of violence which the fierce 


“E’en Allan 


Mountaineers hesitated not to commit. 
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Mac Donald himsel, though a rough chiel, wad na harm 


sae braw and bonnie a lad as Ronald.” 


“Peace Elsie!’ re plied the ladv, “You know not 
what you say, for even the unheard of barbat of ti 
followers of Kinlock, is ec! ed by the more retin «l 
cruelty of their savage chiel.”’ 

“ Doubtless, my leddy kens best, and it is na beeom- 
ing o’ me to contradict your leddyship,”’ was the meek 


and humble reply. 
I, Anni aWssuln- 


ing a posture of deep uuxiety, und Ilsie, like 


Here the conversation fora while cud 
a prudent 
serving woman, placing herself at a short distance from 
her, and regulating all her movements by those of her 
mistress. A long and dreary hour passed by, during 
which the countenance of the lacy underwent a thousand 
changes. Now would she urise, and upproaching the 
mouth of her place of retreat, as near as she dare, with- 
out risk of discovery, gaze earnestly w ithout, then would 
she pace the cave with quick and hia ty steps and avain 
throw herself in despair on the rude stone which com- 
posed her seat. At length in a tone of impatience she 
exclaimed :— 

“Up, Elsie, and follow; we must leave this place— 
will not and there 


something whispers me, he return, 


can be no use of remaining longer here. We may too, 
ascertain what has befallen him, and probably be of ser- 
vice to him in his distress.”” So spoke the sanguine, 
though rash maiden, but her attendant appeared to think 
far different. 

‘* Dinna gang, my leddy,—dinna gang,” she exclaim- 
ed, so earnestly as to cause her mistress to start. “ Dinna 
gang, for wha kens but the Mac Donalds may be at this 
blessed moment—”’ 

“‘T care not; he risked his life to redeem me from 
captivity, and I will never shrink from danger when I 
may be of the least service to him.’ This was said in 
a tone at once 80 decided, and firm that Elsie instantly 
signified her acquiescence, in her fayorite expression, 

“ Weel, my leddy doubtless kens best, and its na be- 
coming o’ me to contradict your leddyship.” 

While she was speaking, her mistress beckoned her 
to follow, and the two together left the cave, on their 
difficult and dangerous expedition. 

In one corner of a miserable and half ruinous hovel, 
which was dimly illuminated by a small taper, whose 
wavering and uncertain light cast a succession of fan- 
tastic images and shadows on the rude walls, lay repos- 
ing the form of Ronald Mae Alpin. He was not, how- 
ever enjoying that calm and undisturbed rest, which 
ever attends a mind divested of cares and troubles, but 
his sleep was broken and disturbed. The convulsive 
shudders, which at times agitated his frame and the 
words, which fi ll 


from his lips, gave conclusive ey idence, that although the 


indistinet mutterings of unconnected 


body was unconscious of pis ing events, yet the imagi- 


nation was active and slumbered not. \ person in this 
situation cannot, properly sp. aking, be said to sleep; he 
is consequently easily arouse d by the lenst disturbance, 
or the slightest noise. Thus it was that the young High- 
lander, on hearing the door of his apartment slowly and 
cautiously opened, sprang W ith the quic kness of thought 


upon his feet. Tis first impulse on perceiving a figure 


enter, was togra ‘Pp his weapon, for thu purpo ec, 'f neces- 
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sary, of defending his person; in a moment} however, 
he recollected that he had been deprived of his never- 


tiling friend pnd companion—his trusty broad sword. 


In the mean time the visitor had reached the middle of 


t the lielht 
led tl 


> | 
Ronald. 


he apartment, and 


at that moment, falling 


upon his features revea mc countenance of a person 


well known to No expression of surprise, 


however, escaped him, but cue tly folding his arms he 
ejaculated—* Kinloek !” 


* The 


in an ironical tone, “* who humbly hopes you have expe- 


same,” replied the chief, for it was indeed he, 
rienced no serious inconvenience from such indifferent 
accommodations.”’ 

oat i 
jeyed a sound repose, with nought but the heather for a 
bed 


plain of such shelter.”’ 


limbs,’’ replied Ronald, “ which has often en- 


, and the blue sky above for a covering, cannot com- 


“| cry you pardon,” replied Kinlock, “ for I supposed 
it would have been somewhat unpleasant at first, for one 
who is not inured to such hardships.” 

Ronald answered not, but his lip was curled in scorn, 
and his haughty eye flashed back a proud defiance. 

‘* But, now to business,”’ continued the chief, in a 
voice entirely changed. “* You have this day overreached 
me in my purpose. » You have slain two of my bravest 
followers, and you have cheated and robbed me of my 


grasp, and did I 


But I offer you a chance of 


lawful prize. I have you now in my 
desire, could crush ye. 
escape—embrace it, and live,—refuse it, and you can- 
not—you shall not escape my vengeance.” 

“ Think not, Kinlock,” replied Ronald, “to terrify me 
by threats and menaces—it is impossible. But proceed, 
I am willing to hear your proposition.” 

“Then hear, and consider well e’er ye answer it. Thy 
prisoner is, | am convinced, concealed somewhere in 
this neighborhood, as it is impossible for her so soon to 
have escaped far. Reveal her place of retreat, and you 
are free.” 

“ Dog !—dare you propose such terms to me!” ex- 
claimed the enraged and indignant young Highlander, 
‘at your peril mention them again.” 

“Nay, no threats,” replied his tormentor, pointing to 
his sword, ‘‘ you see you are not in a situation to execute 
them ; but, in a word, do you accept my offer?” 

“Not though you should tear my tongue from my 
mouth for refusing,” answered Ronald. “She is safe, 
and beyond your power—you are baffled, and it is I that 


But I 


am now composed, you cannot again move me, for I 


am the victor, for I will triumph even in death. 


care not what you say.”’ 

*L cannot!’ retorted Mac Donald with a smile of 
malice; “ L eannot! Know then, that this pretry maiden 
is now in my power—that to-morrow at sun-rise in the 
Glen of Lochlin, you die, and that she is to witness the 


Does not that move ye ?”’ 


ceremony. 
For a moment, the young man was stunned and nearly 
overpowered, but, hastily collecting his scattered senses 
he veheme ntly exclaimed :— 
* Hear me, Kinlock, I implore you—hear me, as you 
may one day, yourself, wish to be heard. I conjure, I 
I ask that for 


But should you 


entreat you, be merciful, be generous. 
her, which | never would for myself. 
dare’’ he continued, as he saw his evtreaties made no 


impression, “* harm her, may all the horrors of a guilty 
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conscience full on you, and the bitter curse of a dying 





man rest upon you to your latest day.” 

Mac Donald replied only by a taunting laugh, and 
turning upon his heel, he left the apartinent, 

The feelings of young Mac Alpin were of such a sin- 
gular and inexplicable character as renders their bein 
described impossible. He saw with unutterable griet 
his schemes for the escape of Annie so cruelly blasted, 
he knew his hour was near, but death had no terrors lett 
for him, he looked forward to it as a harbor of rest, 
the only chance of alleviating his sufferings. His medi- 
tations, however, were soon interrupted, as the door 
again creaked upon its hinges, and slowly opened as 
before. Supposing it to be the return of his late visitor, 
he exclaimed without raising his eyes :— 

“‘ Come you again to torture and mock me? or, think 
you, I am the slave and coward to retract my word, and 
accept your foul proposals? Lama prisoner and unarm- 


ed, and I would ask, is it neble, or honorable fora chiet- 


tain to insult and threaten one who is incapable of 


defence ?”’ 


The only answer was a sigh, so soft as scareely to 
reach the ears of the prisoner. Ronald quickly started 
up, and gazed upon his visitor, who was mutiled in a 
cloak, and was now timidly advancing towards him. 
What was his surprise and astonishment to behold, on 
removing the cloak, the features of Annie Mac Alpin. 
For a moment he stood confused and irresolute, as if 
unwilling to believe the evidence of his senses; but 
those doubts vanished as the name of ‘‘ Ronald,” in well 
known accents pierced his ear, and in an instant they 
were locked in each other’s arms. 

“Tell me, Annie,” 
Ronald, “ tell me, has he sanctioned this visit?” 


was the first question asked by 


“Who, Ronald ? who mean you !” 

“‘T mean Annie, he whose prisoner you are: the 
fierce Highlander, who has again captured you—Mac 
Donald, of Kinlock.”’ 

“Nay, Ronald, you mistake,” replied Annie, “I am 
not his captive, but am as free as the mountain air.” 

“Free ! Free, did you say, Annie!’ exclaimed Ronald, 
“‘ Then it was but a device—a mere trick to try me.— 


The mean spirited knave ! 


the base villain !”’ 

“ But why, Ronald, do you ask that of me ?” 

‘ Because Kinlock himself told me within this very 
hour, you were his prisoner.” 

“ Since you rescued me, I have not been in his power,” 
replied Annie. ‘For along time I waited at the cave, 
but you came not; I knew then that some accident must 
have befallen you, and I sallied forth, irresolute which 
course to pursue ; chance led me to the cottage of an 
old Highland woman, which you had passed, bound, and 
the captive of the Mac Donalds. Having there received 
this information I hastened in pursuit and arrived just 
as darkness began to render it impossible to distinguish 
one from another.” 

“Truly, Annie, your adventure has been attended 
with perils and dangers, and yet L tremble for your 
safety; but tell me, by what means you obtained admis- 
sion to this miserable hovel.” 

“lL came prepared,” replied the maiden, displaying 
in one hand a gold bracelet, and in the other a dirk ; 
“should the first have failed me, Ronald, my father’s 


daaghter would not for a mement have feared or lhesi- 
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|| tated to use the second. There was no occasion for 
either, as the door is guarded by none other than old 
Murdock, who so generously aided you in my liberation, 
and on my earnest entreaty he admitted me to this 
ipartment.”’ 

\las, Annie,” said the captive, “you have faced 
danger and even death, for my sake, but it is in vain 
and can avail me nothing; receive therefore my thanks, 
and my blessing while yet I have time to bestow them— 
for Lam doomed to die at sunrise, to-morrow, in the 
Glen of Lochlin.” 

\s Ronald ceased speaking the maiden fell into his 
outstretched arms, and her head drooped upon his manly 
breast, where she lay, to all appearance, lifeless. It 
was, however, for a moment only, for suddenly starting 
up, as if inspired with supernatural energy she ~wehe- 
mently exclaimed :— 

“It shall never be—TI will yet cheat Mac Donald of 
his prey. No time is to be lost, Ronald—wrap your- 
self in this mantle—I will remain in your place—fly,— 
Murdock will not—” 

“Never, Annie, never,’’ replied Ronaid, hastily inter- 


rupting her; ‘‘ sooner would I suffer a thousand deaths, 
than purchase an iguominious life, by leaving you in the 
power of Kinlock.”’ 

“Do not think of that, Ronald,” replied Anme. 
“When you are once free, my escape is easily accom- 
plished, old Murdock has once, and will again aid me.” 

lionald shook his head, and faintly smiling, answered, 
“Tthank you, my dear Annie, for the interest you 
have taken in my situation; but I cannof avail myself 
of your generous offer. I cannot without loss of honor, 
leave this place, for | would not, even to save my life, 
be guilty of the base ingratitude of injuring a hair of 
that good old man’s head.’ 

“ Do not say so, Ronald, do not say so} no injury can 
result from it—Murdock will escape.” 

“Nay, Annie, do not urge me farther, my resolution 
is fixed, I cannot consent.” 

“ Then you will not save your life, even though your 
\nnie entreats you!” said the maiden, in a low and 
sorrowful voice. “ You will not fly from captivity and 
death !”’ 

Ronald replied, by a respectful, though firm and posi- 
tive denial. 

“Then,” cried the maiden, springing forward, “there 
remains but one chance more, farewell, Ronald, I muat 
to my task, each moment is precious—farewell!” 

Eve Ronald had time to inquire into the cause of her 
abrupt departure,—to bid her farewell; or, even before 
he was aware of her intention, Annie Mae Alpin had 
vanished from the apartment. 

The sun was just peeping from behind the eastern 
hills, on the following morning, as Ronald Mae Alpin 
was led forth from his solitary place of confinement, to 
death. A body of Highlanders with naked broadswords, 
acted as a guard, among whom was seen the proud eye 
and the waving plume of their haughty chieftain. The 
prisoner was bound, yet his bright broadsword, as if, in 
mockery of his present condition, hung suspended by his 
side. His countenance was pale, for none can look with 
\ indifference and unconcern upon a near and violent 


death; yet his eye was steady and unwavering, and not 
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the slightest tremor was upon his frame. 
itself, picturesque and imposing, was rendered still more | 
romantic, by the wild appearance of the country. The 
fierce and athletic bodies of the armed Highlanders, and 
the shrill, though solemn notes of the bag pipes which 
In sys- 
Not 
a whisper was heard throughout the ranks, and scarcely 
As they ap- 


arose in mournful tones upon the morning air. 


tematic and regular order they marched forward. 


a look was exchanged between them. 
proached the Glen of Lochilin, Mac Donald drew near, 
and placing himself at the side of the prisoner whispered 


in his ear, 
“The tale you heard last night was an invention—it | 


was not true—you have yet a chance for your life.— 
Place her in my possession and you are free.”’ 


| 
!” replied Ronald indignantly, | 


‘Cowardly insulter 
“ were we alone, and equally armed, you would never 


again repeat those words.”’ 

“ Then you accept not my offer !”’ said Mac Donald, | 
with a frown. 

“ Caitiff, 1 scorn to answer you,” was the hasty reply. 


“It is enough,” muttered Kinlock between his grourd 


teeth, ‘here is your eternal resting-place—prepare for 
”? 


death 
“T fear not,’ 
Accordingly at the word of command from their chief 


’ 


answered Mac Alpin, “ I am ready.” 


the train halted, and the necessary preparations were | 
The prisoner stood calm and | 


instantly commenced, | 
At a short dis- | 


unmoved ready to submit to his fate. 
tance were placed the executioners, two half-naked | 
and wild looking Highlanders, ready and willing to | 


execute the commands of their chief. That command 


| 
| 
| 


} 
and in a moment more the sharp report of fire-arms | 


was soon given, the muskets that were held poised in 


their hands, were quickly raised to a level with the eye, 


A yell of agony proceeded from | 


rang among the rocks. 
the two executioners, who springing from their feet in | 

" | 
the air fell lifeless to the ground. All were for a mo-| 


ment astounded at this unlooked-for interruption, and 
| 


none more so than the prisoner. The surprise, how- 
ever, was quickly turned into dismay, as in a moment | 
after their ears were stunned with a volley of musketry, 
mingled with the wild Highland war-cries, which were 
echoed back by the mountain glens. This was instantly 
followed by a rush of the assailants, with unsheathed | 
swords in their hands, from their place of concealment. 


Fierce and dreadful though short was the conflict. 
Quarter was neither asked nor received, for both parties | 


were now excited to an uncontrolable pitch of rage | 


and fury. Each Highlander grappling his foe with a| 
deadly hold, clung to him with the tenacity of a half- | 


famished tiger, to the prey of which some powerful | 


rival threatens to deprive him; neither was the grasp 
loosened until the murderous dirk had entered the vitals, 


and the writhe and groan of mortal agony gave conclu- 
sive evidence that the work was done. 

The first thoughts of Kinlock at the commencement 
of the fray, were of his prisoner; hastily drawing his | 
claymore, he rushed furiously towards him, crying as 
Suiting 





he ran—*“ You at least shall not escape me!”’ 
the action to the word, he brandished his weapon over | 
his intended victim’s head—it descended, but was ob- | 
structed e’er it reached its place of destination by the | 


The scene !) 


For a short time the old man fought with 
great spirit, but his arm was unable long to contend 


interposed. 


with his powerful opponent, and after a few passes he 
fell to the ground. 

At that critical moment the cords which bound Ro- 
nald were severed by some friendly hand, and his arms, 
so long confined, were once more free. In an instant 
his broadsword flashed in his hand, and, uttering a cry 
of defiance, fell furiously upon his enemy. The con- 
flict was now of a more doubtful termination, as the 
combatants were about equally matched; for, though 
Mac Dorald was decidedly the most powerful and mus- 
cular, yet this advantage was counterbalanced by the 
Each were 


stimulated by the most deadly hatred, and each was 


superior skill and activity of his adversary. 


conscious that the struggle was one of life and death. 
The furious blows of Kinlock which fell in rapid suc- 
cession were skilfully parried and warded off by his 
antagonist, whose object was to reserve his efforts until 
Donald should be exhausted. 


It was not long before this became the case, as the 


the strength of Mac 


Highlander was unable for uny length of time to con- 
tinue his almost superhuman exertions. In fact, so un- 
governable had now become his rage that he appeared 
totally regardless of self-preservation, and intent only on 
Watching 
his opportunity therefore, Ronald skilfully dealt him a 
blow which brought him to the ground.” 


one object—the destruction of his enemy. 


“Yield caitiff!” he cried; “‘on your knees beg for 
mercy, or this moment is your last.’ 

“‘T would not ask my life of thee, to enjoy it a thousand 
fiercely exclaimed Mac Donald, at the same 
time endeavoring to spring upon his feet. 
!” cried the Highlander. 


years,” 

“« Enough “The hour of 
retribution and revenge has arrived.” 

As he spoke he passed his sword through the body of 
Fora 
moment his eyes glared horrible and rolled about in 
their sockets, they then became fixed and glassy—his 
His hand still grasp- 


his adversary, who fell lifeless to the ground. 


teeth set and his lips compressed. 


ed the hilt of his sword, and a ghastly smile of hatred 


and revenge remained upon his countenance even in 
death. The fall of the chieftian was the signal for the 
dispersion of his followers, who fled for shelter to the 
mountains in the greatest confusion and dismay. 

Life was not yet extinct in old Mac Alpin, who was 

carefully removed to the house in which Annie first 
heard of her lover's capture. Here Ronald was agree- 
ably surprised at finding the maiden herself awaiting in 
breathless anxiety the result of the battle, and here too, 
he first knew that to he: he was indebted for his life, 
and that the object she had in view, when she so abrupt- 
ly left his prison, was to hasten in search of her father 
and acquaint him with his perilous situation, and direct 
him forthwith to the glen of Lochlin. In this she was, 
‘as the reader has seen, successful. The old chieftian 
lived but long enough to join together the hands of Ro- 
nald and his daughter, and a short time after the young 
Highlander was unanimously recognized as chief of the 
G. V. 8. 


clan of Mac Alpin. 


| OLD women seem to think that the autumn of life 
should be decked ia gay colors, because the autumn of 





sword of Dougald Mac Aipin, which at that moment || the year is. 
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/ 
| 


FOUND AMONG SOME PAPERS IN A LUNATIC ASYLUM. | 
| 


“T saw a tree with ripening fruit, 

And shady foliage crown’d; 
But ah ? an axe was on its root, 

And fell’d it to the ground ; 

Well might that tree, 
Recall to me, 
The doom my hopes had found.”— 
BERNARD BARTON. 


It is generally understood that experience is a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other. This may be 
good as a general rule, but there are exceptions to it, 
and there are those who find no other school to learn in. 
I found no other. I have learnt wisdom dearly ; better 
were it I had remained in utter folly, for with the cup of 
knowledge I have drained the cup of misery to its dregs. 
My whole life has been a romance; it may amuse the 
world to read it. Ay, they will be amused by the re- 
cords of life’s wretchedness, while the hero of the tale | 
lies lonely and despairing in his misery; and they will 
pass from the perusal to gay scenes and gorgeous festi- 
vals, while he passes from his prison-house to the gates | 
of death! Todeath! Ah! death! And they must down- 
ward go as wellas me. I go before them only—their | 
avant courier! They must come after me. Ladies, 
princes, kings! A goodly company to follow in my | 
train. 

They have pronounced me mad! ’Tis very good. |, 
Mad! They, the flittering vain gaudy things of earth, | 
who gibe and gibber, and nought else from day to day | 
and year to year, pronounce me mad. They are ina } 


very fit state, doubtless, to give an opinion upon human | 


sanity. 

I am the child, and have been the victim of circum- || 
stances; from my cradle to my grave my career has | 
been influenced by things which but for early thoughts | 


| 


and affections I should have repudiated, and from the | 


ed of that power. 
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love? Could read hearts? Could I open the bosoms 
of all who surrounded me and see what was passing 
there? Intruth, good friend, I believed myself possess- 
I believed myself wise, surpassingly 
wise, but perhaps, I was then, as they say I am now— 


ee HH 


mad Iwas born in the year My parents were 


affluent, and moved in the circles of rank and fashion; 


my father was a banker, and posessed of great wealth. 
I was their only child. Great was the joy when I was 
born. Heayens! What festivities were made! The 
preparations occupied a month. What feastings, drink - 
ings, carollings! As if the new-born child were desti- 


‘ned to be a blessing to his fellow-creatures! What folly. 


I look back to these times, to these rejoicings, with an 
upturned lip, and the smile of something by no means 
akin to respect. What happiness did my birth and 
being give to my good parents. The event made a 
great holiday, and all my mother’s and father’s friends 
eat and drank at their expense, all in honor of the son 
and heir! And now what is that son and heir; in a dun- 
geon—poor and mad! Could my father and mother 
look out of their graves and sce this heir—this much 
loved heir—whom they made such revelry in honor of, 
what a lesson would they read to mortality. 

My brain wanders. It was not their fault. My mise- 
ry [attribute to no one. I have been overpowered and 
destroyed by circumstances. Bear with me, while I 


‘recite my tale, as clearly as I can in this miserable con- 


dition to which I am reduced. 

I was lying ina rich satin cushioned and curtained 
cradle in gorgeous apartments, and servants watched 
about me that my slumbers might not be disturbed, nor 
my cries unheeded when I waked, and the eyes of the 
fair and fragile creature that gave me existence beamed 
on me all the sunshine and glory of a mother’s love, 
when the news came that my father was ruined. He 
had speculated largely and had been unfortunate. He 
was utterly ruined. 


trammels of which I have freed myself. But there was | How quickly the scene changed! No more satin cush- 


no school for me to become wise in. There was no tu- | 
tor, who as I grew in years and knowledge, and began 
to think and feel, to curb the aspirations of youth, to put | 
the restraint of wisdom upon the impulses of inexperi- | 
ence, to chain my thoughts down to the world when they | 
were soaring upwards with the enthusiasm of life’s early 
days, winging their flight to heaven’s gate, and looking | 
down with ineffable contempt upon all God’s creatures | 
who did not approach the false standard of human excel- | 
lence which in my lonely dreaming I had established. 
Do you understand me? They have pronounced me } 
mad ; \et that be my excuse for my obscurity. Iam a_ 
different being from all of you. I am cold, calculating, | 
cruel perhaps. But when I was a boy I delighted in all | 
gentle things; I was open, social, and enthusiastic. I 
loved to roam abroad in the green fields, to gaze upon } 
the bright flowers, to pluck the daisy from its mossy | 
retreat, to listen to the songs of birds: and then I would | 








| 


ions for my cradle, no servants to see that the rude wind 


| did not visit my infantine face too roughly. I was depo- 


sited in a wicker-basket, in a plain room in the country, 
but one face was above me, and the sunlight of those 
eyes, though it was dimmed, still gladdened the child’s 


\heart. Allelse were gone. But the mother remained 


with her boy. 

And then she went. They laid her in the grave. 
And then was I alone in the world. Father, mother, 
were both dead, I was an orphan. I knew not what it 
meant when they told me so. Bitterly do I feel now 
that I was an orphan then. 

I was ten years old when I was taken under the roof 
of my maternal uncle, anattorney of respectable practice. 
He was a good man, but so entirely devoted to business, 
that he had little or no time to attend to domestic mat- 


ters. My aunt was attached to her household duties, 


and my cousins were the counterpurt of their mamma. 


look up to heaven and love it as the habitation of a great \Llived very happily with them, and was accounted a 
brotherhood, where all are good and happy, and thenI || good and fine boy; and my cousin Ellen and I were 
felt a stronger and better love for earth’s creatures. ‘eweethearts, and folks said that when we were old 
Then did I love humanity. Then could I have wor- enough we should be man and wife. I recollect being 
shipped, almost to idolatry, the beings that could have |) delighted when they said so, and also when my uncle 
loved me, and I assured of their love. But this assu- | replied to the remark with an approving nod. 

rance of love! What could assure me of my neighbor’s| And I might have been the husband of Ellen— 
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Ellen whom I loved in boyish days; the playmate, the | 
sole partner of my youthful rambles and enjoyments, but 
whom I afterwards despised! And what made me des- 
pise her?) Circumstances. 

The good old Mr. Lockwood having some vague, 
and as it proved, groundless expectation that some part 
of my father’s losses might be recovered in the course of 
time, and that I might be enabled to assume my father’s 
position in society, determined to give me an education 
becoming of those expectations. Short-sighted man. 
He did what he thought would be best, and heaven has, 
What he would 


no doubt, rewarded his good intentions. 


have had prove a blessing to me, las been my curse. ” 


He made me his superior. 

I was sent to college ; the good man spared no expense 
Anew world opened before me. 
| 


How my heart has 


upon my education. 
[ associated with the children of rank and talent. 


read the books of the first authors. 


thrilled over the living pages of the mighty spirit of the 


past and the present. I loved to retire to my closet to 
read—to devour the contents of the volumes I had se- 
lected for perusal and study. I estranged myself at 
length from ali my companions. I shut myself up in my 
room; my much-beloved companions were my books; 
and so passed that period of my existence. 

Ireturned to Mr. 


into the bosom of his family with sincere affection. 


Lockwood and he received me 
Ile 
was in all respects the same as what I had left him, and 
so was my aunt; and my cousins were the same, but I 
was altered. IJ had drunk of the fountain of knowledge. 
But alas! the tempering cup of wisdom had not been 
offered to me; I had learned to think and to feel, but I 
had had no one to direct my thoughts and feelings into 
the right channel. My mind was like a garden full of 
bright flowers, but choked and decaying in its wildness. 

I have said that Mr Lockwood, my uncle, was entire- 


ly devoted to his business; my aunt was fond of, and 
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what I had read, of what I had felt, and what I thought, 
they listened te me with coldness, which I believed to be 
unkindness, and evidently withimpatience. And some- 
times Ellen would laughingly call me her moonstruck 
I forbore to speak as I felt. 


They could not understand me, and for that I despised 


cousin. I grew reserved. 


them. I knew that what I said was not understood, and 
the fear of being laughed at sealed my lips. 
The 


fact was, I was too spiritually, they too worldly-minded. 


And from that moment my wretchedness began. 
We were both of us in extremes. If we had had one 
mutual friend to have stept in between us, his influence 
might have acted magnetically and drawn us together. 
Mr. Lockwood had this power, but he was not aware of 
it, he was too much engaged ;and thus we went on, 
each day lowering us more and more in each other’s 
estimation, and eyentually I became morose, cold, head- 
strong, cruel, 

It 


was my duty to have been candid, to have met love for 


I see my error now that it is too late to repair it. 


love, to have embraced with warm affection the friends 


who had evinced so real an affection for me, by taking 


creatures. 


exclusively occupied in household matters; and my | 


cousin Ellen’s accomplishments were composed of the 
ability to play a rondo on the piano-forte and paint upon 
I 


happy boy when I roamed with Ellen among the green 


velvet. Doubtless it was a happy family. was a 
lanes, and in the flower-spangled fields, and thought her 
so good to love such an unfriended orphan as myself. 
But now I felt that I was her superior! 

At that time, however Mr Lockwood might have cor- 
rected my false notions, but he was too much occupied 
with his avocations, and when the dignity which I assu- 
med, from the consciousness of mental superiority, be- 
came annoying to the family, he would rebuke my inso- 
lence with some asperity, and then I theught him a ty- 
rant. 

I was now eighteen years old, and I felt that for my 


1 


I was too proud to 


future subsistence I was dependant upon my uncle. 
applied myself to his profession. 
eat the bread of idleness. I gave him all the assistance 
in my power, and he would frequently acknowledge my 
services. ©! hew precious were his kind words to me. 
What happiness they caused. 
tary. My cousin and my mother were, in comparison 
with myself, ignorant. Their knowledge was bounded 
by the household lines. My spirit exalted itself to the 


skies. And when I talked, in all the excitement of 


a poor unfriended orphan into their bosom and giving 
him the means ef supporting himself in after-times with 
respectability and honor. I shdnld have explained the 
difference which education and reading had established 
between us, and have encouraged always and never re- 
pulsed their love: but I thought they hated me, and I 
despised them. God forgive me! The last meal which 
I shall eat in this my life’s last hour has been provided 
by those despised—but surely most blessed of earth’s 
Forsaken by all others, they remain cor- 
stant to my dying pillow, and I shall die with my aunt 
Lockwood’s hand clasped in mine, and poor Ellen’s sighs 
shall waft my spirit to another—and, I trust, a better 
world! 
Toreturn. I married in opposition though it were, 
He pointed out to me the 
folly of marrying under my present circumstances. But 
I treated his kind advice as the effect of some foolish 


to Mr. Lockwood’s-wishes. 


| fears of a worldly-minded man, and Tleft his house, and 


tage home. 


the happiness which for some time we enjoyed. 


became the master of a home, and husband of the wife 
L loved. 

We lived together, Anna and myself, in a sweet cot- 
Anna was the daughter of the deceased 
curate, who had taken pains to cultivate her mind, 
Words cannot describe 
Anna 


which bore affinity to my own. 


had no fortune, but T continued to serve Mr. Lockwood, 


| 


and that worthy uncle having made us a large wedding 
present, we were in comtorteble circumstances. But 
within twelve months Mr. Lockwood died, and his 
business was disposed of. The executors, at my aunt’s 
request stipulated that [ should continue to be employed 


unless I should at any time disgrace myself. But it was 


| now found that Mr Lockwood, in the kindness of his 


heart, had givenme much more than my services meri- 


ted, and consequently, my income became reduced con- 


But it was only momen- 


| upon. 


youth, with all the enthusiasm of a romantic mind, of! perfluities. 


siderably. Still I had the love of a wife to fall back 
And the light of love still shone radiantly in our 
cottage home. 

I became a father, and as our wants of course increas- 
ed, we grew careful: we resolved to dispense with su- 
The love of Anna suffered no abatement. 
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If I grew desponding, she was there to whisper to me 
words of consolation and sweet hope, and though my 
spirits grew more and more depressed, I still derived 
some comfort from the gentleness and truth of her un- 
dying love. Thus did I pass through twelve months—a 
brief space—of my life. But the sweetness of the tem- 
per of my angel wife was no match for the iron resolve of 
poverty.. Mr. Lockwood’s successor was a spendthrift, 
he exhausted his means, became a bankrupt, and the 
business was broken up. I was turned adrift. 

Poverty now came into our cottage, and the temper of 
my Anna underwent a change. She had two children 
now demanding her care, and my occasional ill temper 
She spoke 


We quarrelled, and—do I ‘live to 


became at first unheeded, and then rebuked. 
angrily, I replied. 
write the words—I struck her. 

Love, which had still hovered about our cottage, took 
wing, and came back no more. 


Unable to obtain employment, I wandered about a | 


wretched being, too proud to beg, and looking down 
with disdain upon the people who passed me, and whose 
placid looks betokened none of that want and misery 
which dwelt in my wreiched home. I gazed upon the 
living masses, the masses of human beings that hurried 
past me, and I saw those with looks of comfort and 
affluence upon whose brows ignorance had fixed its un- 
mistakeable seal. And I marvelled that [I with all my 
knowledge, with all my high sentiments, with all my 


love for goodness, all my devotion to the glorious works 


of nature and nature’s God, should be condemned to! 


want—to wretchedness! It may be that this contem- 
plation discomposed my sanity. 
What it was [have noclear recollectien of. I know 
there was a pistol and alonely place, and that some one 
shrieked, and that I was held up by vulger hands. lost 
my good name. I had become a highwayman ! 

{should havo told you that Anna and her children 
were all dead. A malignant fever destroyed them all, 
and spared me to die in a mad house. 

Let me hurry to the end of the tale. Iam here in 
this den of human misery. I am bound with cords. 


I have been violent they say and must be restrained. | 
And I shall die, they tell me, for the doctor cannot save | 


me. Whata farceis this. The doctor is a great man, 
but even the doctor cannot save a lesser one from dying ! 
Bear with me—my brain is confused. 
at my bedside whose looks are more efficacious than any 
medicine the doctor can prescribe for me. 


ness of her whom I hated and despised—the living like- 


There isan angel 


ness of Ellen Lockwood is near me, and in her eyes I | 


read worlds of bliss—beyond the grave. 

Ellen !—The book is in her hand—her eyes are up- 
lifted to heaven’s gate—she kneels—my eyes grow dim 
—Ellen—we will pray, —we will pray. 


—— ——_—_—_—$— 
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ODLE; 


. . . ” . 
“Tuts is a beautiful necklace,” said Mrs. Trevillon, 


Something occurred. | 
' 


The like- 


'| the lady for whom it is intended does not approve of it, 
it is to be returned,” 
*“« Ts the lady’s name a secret ?” 
“ Notatall. It is Miss Maria Willingham.” 
** Indeed !”” replied Mrs. Trevillon. 


gentleman had purchased it; | had thought Robert Grant- 


** You said a 


ley was an accepted suitor there. 

“ Oyes, it was Mr. Trevillon.” 
** Heavens!’ exclaimed Mrs. Trevillon. 

Mrs. Mornell was as much astonished as her friend. 
but wishing to avoid exposure, she hurried from the shop, 
taking her unhappy friend with her, and in a few mo- 
ments they were sat down at Mrs. Trevillon’s door. 

They proceeded into the drawing-room, where the 
husband was sitting. He arose to meet them. 

“ Well, Henrietta,” he said, “ Tam glad you are come. 
I was fearful that you would not arrive before some one 
else came whom | am desirous of your seeing.” 

‘<Q, I have seen and heard enough!” exclaimed the 
distracted wife. “ Traitor! I have detected your per- 
| fidy !” and she threw herselfin tears on the damask sofa. 


“ Henristta !” exclaimed the husband, glancing first 


upon his distracted lady, and then at the other with a 
look of anxious inquiry; ‘‘ What does this mean ?” 

“QO, ungrateful, barbarous man!” exclaimed his wife, 
endeavoring, but in vain, to curb het emotion and re- 
strain her tears. ‘ Mrs. Morrell will tell you all.”’ 

Mr. Trevillon turned towards the lady to seek an ex- 
planation. 

« O, Charles!” she exclaimed,“ why did you buy that 
necklace for Miss Maria Willingham ?” 

“ T—a necklace for Miss Maria Willingham !” 
Mr. Trevillon in astonishment. 

“ Yes,” quickly rejoined his wife “ I had it from the 


cried 


jeweller’s own lips. I saw the necklace, bought, as he 
|| said, for her, and by Mr. Trevillon.”’ 

| QO, the false knave!” cried Mr. Trevillon. 
I certainly have bought 


“ Hen- 


rietta, this must be a mistake. 


'a necklace, and iss 


He was interrupted by the entrance of a servant, 


who announced that the jeweller was waiting below. 

“Show him up, by all means,” said Mr. Trevillon. 
“ And now, Henrietta, this mystery will be explained.” 
| The jeweller soon made his appearance in the drawing 
room, and handed to Mr. Trevillon, the necklace. 

* Why,” said Mrs. Trevillon to the jeweller, “ you 
told me not an hour ago, that Mr. Trevillon had bought 
the necklace for Miss Maria Willingham.” 

The jeweller was surprised to see Mrs. Trevillon, 


whose person he had previously been unacquainted with, 


\} . .* . 
|| and shrewdly guessing at the state of affairs, occasioned 


by a slight mistake which he had made, immediately ex- 
| plained that a pet poodle which Miss Willingham had 
lost, had followed Mr. Trevillon; who when at the jew- 
eller’s, purchasing a necklace for his lady, had left the 
poodle, with instructions, that it should be sent to Miss 
| Maria, with his compliments. In the hurry of business 

the jeweller had misunderstood his foreman, but having 


| 
|| been set right immediately Mrs. Trevillon had left the 





taking up a necklace of pearls from the counter of the shop, he was now able to remove the unfayorable im- 

jeweller of Mrs. Mornell, whom she had accompanied, | pression which his blunder had made. 

and looking at it admiringly,““ What is the price of it ?” i “ And now, Henrietta,”’ said Mr. Trevillon, “ will you 
“ That necklace,” replied the jeweller, has just been | 


purchased, although conditionally, by a gentleman. If | 


wear this necklace?” 
Mrs. Trevillon replied with a smile. 
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Original. 
THE GIPSY GIRL OF MADRID. 


( Contin ued.) 


Tue young Cavalier listened with deep interest while 
Preciosa spoke. 

“‘Sefior Cavaliere, although I am a poor gipsy of 
humble birth,” she said, “ I have a spirit within me 
which carries me above my station. Promises cannot 
move me, nor can gifts buy me; attentions gain me; 
nor all the enchantments of a devoted love, dazzle me. 
Although my years are few—and I shall be but fifteen 
this next San Miguel’s day, according to my grandmo- 
ther’s account—I am old in thought, which enables me 


My mind 


serves me for experience; and this tells me the violent 


to do more than my age would promise. 


passion of an enamored youth would break all bonds; 
trample upon every obstacle, to obtain the object of his 
wishes ; and then, when he fancies himself in posses- 
sion of happiness, feels weariness and dislike towards 
the once loved-one. This knowledge has created in me 
such caution and distrust, that I believe not in fair 
words, nor yield to rich gifts. 
more than my life, and sell it not for vows nor for 


wealth ; and if it could be sold, surely it would be of 


little value. I would go with it to my grave; and hope 


not by sneers, or wiles, or charms to rend it from me. | 


Purity is a flower, which even in imagination should not 
be injured. Sever the rose from the stem, and behold 
how soon it withers! This one crushes it—that, tears 
its delicate leayes; another tramples upon it, until at 
last, by some rustic clown it is defaced and lost in the 
dust. Sefior, if it is for this alone you seek me, hope 
not to succeed. I am yours if you wish ; but I tell you 
If you 


would be my spouse, I here promise to be your wife; 
First, I would 


fairly it can only be in the bonds of marriage. 


but still, only upon certain conditions. 
be convinced you are all you say you are. 
ledge obtained, you must consent to leave your father’s 
house, assume the gipsy dress and for two years reside 
with us in our tents and caves, and follow our roving 
life. 
with the dispositions of each other; and if you then 
Until 
then I will be unto you as a sister or a humble servitor. 


wish to take me as your wife, I will be yours. 


You will consider that one advantage may accrue; you 
may recover from what you might call your delusion, 


and wish to fly from what you now seek with so much | 


ardor: in that case, your liberty regained, a little re- 
pentance will secure you pardon for your flight. If, on 
these conditions, Sefior, you incline to enter a: a soldier 
in our ranks, it rests with you; but if you agree not, you 
touch not even a finger of mine.” 

The young man listened in wondering silence to this 


singular girl, and when she had finished, remained gaz- 


ing upon the ground as if considering what reply to, 


make to her severe requisitions. 


Preciosa saw his perplexity, and said—* This is not | 


a case of such little moment that you can hastily decide. 
Return to the city, Sefor, and take as much time as you 


will to consider upon all I have said. You can see me 


I esteem my honor, sir, | 


This know- | 


At the end of that time we shall be conversant | 
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‘heaven filled my soul with love for thee, Preciosa ! 
I determined to have no will but thine; but I confess it 


| never entered. into my imagination thou would’st have 


asked this. 
be mine; and from this moment I am a gipsy, and do 


However, since it is thy wish, it will also 
with me what you will. If I am to change my costume 
this is a fitting time, as I could pretend to my father I 
would seek the wars in Flanders, and gain a supply of 
money. I will be here in eight days; but in the mean- 
while, I would ask—if I dare take the liberty of re- 
questing thee anything—to refrain from entering Ma- 
drid. I fear, lady, some happier one should snatch 
from me that which it would be taking life to lose.” 

“IT cannot grant this, Sefior,” replied Preciosa. “I 
must We free in all my movements; my liberty must not 
be intruded upon, nor my spirits damped by jealous 
You will see, I hope ere long, my honesty equals 


my gaiety, and the first thing I shall insist on, is confi- 


fears. 

dence in my truth. The jealous are either simple or 
presumptuous.” 

“Satan must have entered into the girl,” said her 

_ grandmother, “to enable her to preach thus—why, thou 


would’st put to silence the whole college of Salamanca. 
Thou talk of love! what dost thou know, chit, of jea- 
lousy and confidence? Iam an’, old fool, and listen to 
thee as if to one inspired to speak Latin, who does not 
understand the meaning of the words put into his 
mouth.” 

““Now silence, good grandmother,” said Preciosa, 
“and know all I have said are trifles, frivolities, com- 
pared to those deep truths and sentiments which I feel 


thronging my bosom.”’ 


All that Preciosa said showed her so modest and dis- 
| creet, that it but added fuel to the flame of the enamor- 
ed knight, and he agreed to meet them there at the end 
of eight days, equipped for his wandering life, and they 
in the meanwhile would have sufficient time to acquaint 
The youth 
drew out an embroidered purse, containing, he said, a 
hundred golden escudos, which he tendered to the old 


themselves with his family and character. 


This Preciosa would not allow; but her grand- 
mother thought otherwise, and thus addressed her: 


woman. 


“‘ This, child, is the best proof the gentleman can give 


of submission, he resigns his arms and confesses him- 


self vanquished. We also gain an insight into his dis- 
position, for giving is a sign of a generous bosom. Re- 
member the saying, 


‘ Let the mouth pray, 
And the hand give way.’ 


You would not have the gipsy tribe, tarough me, to lose 
the character they have acquired for many ages of being 
What, Preciosa, would you 
refuse a hundred escudos? I can sew them up ina 
fold of my old petticoat, which is not worth two reales, 
and thus hide them until time of need. Should any of 
our people fall into the hands of justice, who shall find 
us favor in the eyes of the judge and lawyers, if it be 
not these escudos. Three times, for three different 
offences, I fourtl myself near a whipping and gained my 
liberty; once by a vase of silver; the next by a string 
of pearls; and the third by forty dollars. Know, nifia 


avaricious and grasping ? 


here whenever you wish, as I shall continually pass here | we gipsies tread in paths full of dangers and difficulties, 


to and from Madrid during the feast days.” 
The young Cavalier raised his head and said, “When 


‘and we can defend ourselves by no better means than 
the Arms of the great Philip—we need seek for no 
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surer protector than his plus ultra. A doubloon will 
create a smile on the gloomy visage of the Precurator, 
or the executioner. 
upon, rob and strip us of more than would any highway- 


They are all harpies who prey 


man. Ragged and wretched though we be, they never 
believe we can be poor; but say we are like the jackets 
of the Gabachos of the Pyrennes, greasy and tattered, 
but filled with doubloons.” 

‘*Say no more for your life, grandmother !”’ exclaimed 
Preciosa, “ you bring forward as many laws in favor of 
the money, as would exhaust those of the emperors. 
Keep them then, and much good may they do you. 
Truly I hope you will entomb them inthe sepulchre of 
your pocket, where they will never see the light of the 
sun. You must, however, give some to our companions 
here, for they have waited long for us, and already 
appear impatient.” 

“« They will see this money,” replied the gipsy wo- 
man, “when the Turks come to Spain. This good 
Sefior, may, perhaps, have some few shillings or six- 
pences to throw among them, for they will be satisfied 
with little.” 

“Oh, I have plenty,” said the youth, and taking three 
dollars from his pocket he gave them to three gipsy 
girls who stood near, which made them as joyful as the 


author of a comedy, who finds himself victor over a rival | 


writer. 
the end of eight days, when the young gentleman was to 


take the name of Andres, the Knight, as there were 


others among them who love this appellation. 

Andres, for thus we will now call him, did not dare 
to offer to embrace the gipsy girl, but sending his soul 
through his eyes, departed without it, if 1 may thus 
speak, and soon entered Madrid. 

Preciosa, influenced more by kindness, than love for 
the graceful and generous Andres, was anxious to know 
if he had spoken truth regarding his condition. They 
entered Madrid, and had passed through a few streets 
when they met the page who had given Preciosa the 
poetry enclosing an escudo of gold. As soon as he saw 
them he cried, “ Ah! well met, Preciosa. Did you 
ever read the verses I gave you the other day?” 


“‘ Before I reply,” said Preciosa, “ you must answer | 


me one thing, by the life of the one you most love.” 


‘‘ That is a strong conjuration, lady,” replied the 
page, “and if the answer will cost me my life, I cannot 
refuse.”’ 

“Then tell me truly, did you happen to write the 
verses 7” 

“ If I did,”’ said the page, “ it must have been by hap, 
or luck, for know, Preciosa, I cannot lay claim to the 
name of poet, although I have a great respect for the 
muses, Those verses which I gave you, and those 
which I now present, are mine, but still I am no poet, 
God does not require it of me.” 

“Is it so wrong to be a poet ?”’ inquired Preciosa. 

“Not wrong,” replied the page, ‘‘but to be a poet 
alone I hold to be no good thing. La Poesia is a jewel 
too precious for the owner to wear on every occasion, 
nor exhibit to every one. It should be retained until 
fitting times and seasons, or you may liken it to the 


young and lovely damsel, pure, honest and retiring, but 


|} sho holds council with fountains and fields; green and 


It was agreed the party were to mect again at, 
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waving trees are her delight, and she rejoices in the 
fragrance and beauty of flowers; every thing in nature 
which meets her view, brings with it instruction and 
pleasure.” 

“ Notwithstanding all this,” replied the young gipsy, 
‘“‘T hear she is poor, and somewhat of a beggar.” 

**On the contrary, every poet is rich, for he is content- 
ed with his state—philosophy, which few can obtain. 
But why do you ask me this question, Preciosa?” 

“* Because, | believed all poets were poor, and I could 
not account for the escudo which was enclosed in it. 
But now that I know you are not poet, only a friend 
to poetry, I shall believe you to be rich. There is no 
poet, it is said, who knows how to preserve the property 
belonging to him, or to gainmore—while making verses 


| his affairs go to ruin.” 


‘| “Tam not one of those,” said the page, “I have 
verses, and am not rich, nor poor, and without being 
affected by it, as the people of Genoa do to their guests, 
\ I can afford to give an escudo or two, to any one I may 
| like. Take this second paper, my precious pearl, and 
this escudo, without troubling yourself whether I am the 
author or no. All I would have you believe is, he who 
gives you this would wish, for your sake, to possess the 
riches of Midas.” . 

Preciosa took the paper, through which she felt the 
escudo. “ This packet,” she said, “ought to live many 
years, for it possesses two souls, one of gold, the other 
of song, which is always full of souls and hearts. Sefior 

Page, I care not for so many souls, [ will retain but one. 

I like you better as a poet, than a donor, for thus our 
| friendship will be more durable.” 
|| “Since itis thus,” replied the page, “that you will 
have it Lam poor, return me the soul of gold, and keep 
the romance. You have touched the escudo with your 
hand, and henceforward it will be to me a precious 
relic.” 

Preciosa gave him the gold, and folded up the paper, 
not caring to read itin the street. The page left her, 

rejoicing, for her affability had given him hopes of being 
| regarded with a favorable eye. 

Preciosa cared not to stay to dance, but roamed about 
the streets—searching for the house of Andres. In one 
of the principal streets she beheld a mansion which 
| answered the description, for in front were balconies of 
gilded iron. On the balcony stood a noble and yenera- 

ble looking gentleman apparently about fifty; bearing 
upon his breast a scarlet military badge. As soon as 
| he saw the gipsies he called out, “Come up, girls, and 
I will give you something in charity.” At the sound of 
his voice three other gentlemen stepped out upon the 
balcony, among whom was the enamored Andres. When 
! his eyes fell upon Preciosa, he became extremely pale, 
| and almost insensible, so much did her unexpected pre- 
| sence overcome him. The gipsy girls all ascended to 
'| the saloon, leaving the old lady below, who was anxious 
'| to learn all she could of Andres, from the servants. 
| “This must be the celebrated pretty gipsy girl,” said 
the elderly gentleman as they entered the room, “ for I 
have heard she is now in Madrid.” 


|| “It is she,” replied Andres, “ and as you see the most 


sparkling, although never overstepping the bounds of peerless creature in existence.” 


the strictest discretion. Poetry is a friend to solitude ;_ 


| “Yes, she is so called,” said Preciosa, who had heard 
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all, ‘‘ pretty, I will allow, but peerless,—no Seii 
is not so.” 

“ By the life of little Don Juanico, my son!”’ replied 
the old gentleman, “‘ you are even more beautiful than 
has been reported.” 

“And whw is little Don Juanico, your son? asked 
Preciosa. ¢ 

“ This young buck you see at my side,” replied the 
Knight. 

“ Truly I thought your worship swore by some dog 
Look what a tall little Don Juanico! 
Now, that 


of two year old. 
by my truth, he might be already married. 
I see those three lines in his forehead, | will prophecy 
he will be married in three years; and to one he loves, 
if in that time he does not lose her, or exchange her for 
another.” 


gentlemen, “ that 


“‘ Enough to show,” said one of the 
the little gipsy can interpret lines.” 

While they were talking, the three gipsy girls who 
had accompanied Preciosa, ran into a corner of the 
saloon, and with their heads close together, chatted in 
whispers, fearing to be heard. 

“Girls,” said Christina, “ this is the young gentleman 
who gave us, this morning, the three dollars.” 

“ True,” replied another, “ but we should not, by word 
nor sign betray we know him.” 

“Yes,” 


t : nap 
acquaintance with us, as he does not reveal it. 


said a third, “he may wish to conceal his 


In reply to her who had last spoken, Preciosa said, 
With- 


out consulting his lines I can tell that Don Juanico is 


* What I see with my eyes my finger points out. 


somewhat of an amorous disposition ;—impetuous, and 
persevering in bringing to bear things which to another 
would seem impossible. I pray God he may not be a 
fib teller, for that would be worse than all. I foresee 
he must soon take a long journey. One will provide 
the horse while another mounts him. Man proposes 
while God disposes. He set out for Oner and finds 
himself at Gamboa.” 

“ Truly, fair gipsy,”’ said Don Juan, you have hit on 
many things regarding me: but as regards my sincerity 
you are wrong, for it is my endeavor to speak the truth, 
on all occasions at whatever risk. You happen to be 
right about the long journey, for it is certain, God wil- 
ling, in four or five days, 1 shall set out for Flanders. 
You seem to think I will be turned from my road, there 
I hope you are wrong, for, with my good will, nothing 
shall turn me from the path, J intend to take Mn 

“Nay, be silent 
thyself to God, 

“ Know that I c.. 


marvel that talkiv. 


*snng gentleman, and recommend 
nay go well,” replied Preciosa. 
It 


~ uch, and at random, I should hit 


not foretell all I say I can. is no 


upon some truttis. I wished to pretend to knowledge, 


that I might persuade you to remain at home and keep | 


or, that} 


quiet, under your parent’s wing, that you may soothe | 


their declining years. 
comings to Flanders, especially in youths of your tender 
age; when you have grown a little more you will be 
more fit for the toils of war. And truly, young Sefior,”’ 
she continued, “ if you must have troubles and combats, 
you will find enough at home; struggle with your own 
bosom, contests in love, will give you sufficient employ- 
ment. 
to ‘ Luok before you leap.’ 


So, now give us a largess 
‘ 


I do not like these goings and 


° i 
Keep cool, young master restless, and remember | 


! 
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I believe you to be well born, 
and if to this you can add sincerity, I will sing a song 


for God and your family. 


of triumph, at having guessed so well.” 

** I just told you, nina,”’ said Juan, or rather Andres, 
that you were right in all, except in the fear you seem 
to entertain in my veracity; in this you are wrong—I 
speak the truth fearlessly in every matter; and the pro- 
mise I give in the country | fulfilin the city. A cavalier 
who is given to the vice of lying is despicable indeed. 
My tather will give some money for God and for myself, 
as I gave away all I had this morning to some ladies— 
they were as flattering as beautiful, and especially one 
of them, therefore I did not stint my gift.” 

Christina hearing this, whispered to her two com- 
panions, “ Ay, nifias, may I die, if he does not mean the 
dollars he gave us this morning !” 

** Not at all,” replied a gipsy girl, “ he said they were 
ladies, and you see we are not: and being so great a lover 
of truth, as he says he is, he would not tell a lie in this 
matter.” 

“It is not afib of much consequence,” replied Chris- 
tina, when it can injure no one, nor be of profit to the 
speaker; however, girls, I do not see that we are to have 
any thing, or even be asked to dance.” 

The old gipsy now made her appearance and addre s- 
sing Preciosa, said ‘‘ Come, grand child, make haste as 
it is late. I have got much to do and to say.” 

“What have you got grandmother, a boy or a girl 1” 
echoed the little gipsy. 

“Oh, a boy, and very handsome,” replied the old wo- 
man, alluding to Andres. “Come, nifa, and you will 
hear wonders.” 

“Pray heaven it may not die in the delivery,” said 
Preciosa. 

** All will go well,” said the old gipsy, “ particularly 
as every thing is, so far, very satisfactory, and the boy 
is almost made of gold.” 

** Has some lady given a son to the world?” asked 
the father of Don Juan. 

“ Yes, Sefior,” replied the gipsy, “ but it has all gone 
on so secretly that no one knows it except Preciosa and 
I, and one other person, and we would not like to men- 
tion who it is.” 

‘“ Neither do we wish to know,” said one of the gen- 
tlemen. ‘‘ Unhappy is she who trusts her secrets with 
your tongue, and places her honor in your keeping.” 

“We are not all bad,” said Preciosa, “ there are 
those among us, who regard secrecy and truth, as much 
as the stiffest and loftiest man in this saloon. Come, 
grandmother, let us go, for hese we are not thought 
much of, althougk they may sce we are neither thieves 
nor beggars.”’ 

“ Nay, do not be vexed, Preciosa,” said the father of 
Andres. ‘You, we are sure are good and pure, your 
face will be your surety, for nothing evil can dwell be- 
neath such beanty. You and your companions must 
dance for me, as I have a doubloon of two faces, neither 
one of them as fine as yours, although they are those of 
two kings.” 

“Come, children,”’ said the gipsy, when she had 
heard this, “‘ show your willingness to oblige these gen- 
tlemen, and dance for them.” 

Preciosa took her tamborin, and giving a few light 
springs, floated through the movements of the dance 


with delight, her small and quivering feet. Andres 
especially watched her motions as if in her were centered 
ali his glory and felicity. His joy was, however, turned 
to torment, for, during the dance, the paper which the 
page had given Preciosa, fell from her bosom. The 
gentleman who had spoken so ill of gipsies, picked it 
we have a prett# 


up and opened it. ‘‘ So, so,”’ he said, “ 


sonnet here. Stop the dance and listen, for, judging by 
the first verse it is not very bad.” 

Preciosa was worried, for she knew not what it might 
contain, and begged him not to read it, but return it to 
her. The more eager she seemed, the more anxious 
was Andres to hear it, and he begged the gentleman to 


goon. Raising his voice the gentleman read as follows: 


When Preciosa doth her timbrel sound, 
Or dulcet lute, with joy the zephers smile ; 
Pearls from hersnowy fingers fall the while, 
And from her mouth sweet flowerets strew the ground. 
The soul suspended hangs upon asound, 
Which from his books the studious sage can wile; 
And wisdom of his stern resolve beguile, 
While with her fame the earth and skies resound. 
Each ringlet with its soft and lustrous flow, 
Carries a soul away,—while at her feet 
Doth conquered love his bows and arrows lay ; 
No longer blind, her bright eye’s dazzling glow, 
Illumes his path, and renders more complete 
O’er man’s proud heart his sweet, but tyrant sway. 


“Por Dios!” said the gentleman, “the writer of 
these verses has talent.”’ 

‘He is not a poet, Senor,” said Preciosa, “but a 
page, and an honest young man.” 

“‘ Take care of what you have said and what you are 
going to say, Preciosa,’”’ whispered the gipsy, ‘‘ these 
are not the page’s praises, but lances, which have pierced 
through the heart of Andres. Do you wish to see it, 
nina? then turn your eyes, and behold him, sunk upon 
a chair almost ia the agonies of death. Andres’ love is 
no joke, the least doubt of you almost kills him. 
him,” she continued, “‘ and whisper a few sweet words in 


Go to 
his ear, which will revive him instantly. Go on to re- 
ceive verses in your praise, and you will see what will 
become of him.” 

All this was true, when Andres heard this sonnet 
given her by another, a thousand jealous feelings arose 
in his bosom and overcame him thus. He did not faint, 
but was so very pale that he attracted the attention of 
his father, who said: 

“What is the matter, Don Juan ?—you are pale and 
agitated.” 

“‘ Give way, good sir,” said Preciosa, “ I know cer- 
tain words of power which whispered in his ear will 
completely recover him.”” She approached his side and 
said in a low tone, “ A fine spirit truly for agipsy ! What 
torments will be yours when you see others touch me, 
as you will—if hearing a song affect you thus !”’ Signing 
a half dezen crosses on his heart to deceive the by- 
standers, she left him; when Andres, arose declaring 
himself quite recovered. The doubloon was given to 
Preciosa, who promised to divide it faithfully among her 
companions. The father of Andres begged her to write 
on paper the magic words which had restored him, in 
case of more sickness in the house. 
her willingness to comply. “‘ The words,” she said, 
“sounded very odd and silly, but they are of great eflect 
in affections of the heart, and especially vapours and 


head ache.” 


She expressed 
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with such grace and suppleness, that every eye followed |] 







these lines: 


Little head, little head, 
Hold thine own, do not slip out, 
Prepare two props both strong and stout 
Of biessed patience made, 
Ask this favor, 
Do not waver. 


Give not way 
To melancholy’s sway, 
And things thou’lt sec 
‘That miraculous by 
With the help of God 
And San Cristobal, the Giant. 


} 


‘Que half of these words, and six signs of the crosé 
upon the heart of the aflected person, will cure giddiness 
ot the head and make him as sound as a cypress nut.” 

When the old gipsy heard the charm, and saw the 
imposition practised on the old gentleman, she, as well 
as Andres, was overcome with astonishment at her wit 
and ingenuity. Preciosa did not dare to ask for the 
sonnet, as she feared to give Andres more distress, for 
well she knew the agony jealousy brings to a loving 
heart. 

While the gipsies were departing, Preciosa said to 
Don Juan, “Any day of this week will be prosperous 
for your intended journey, Senor, and none of them un- 
lucky. Hasten then your preparations, for a free and 
pleasant life awaits you, if you can resolve to accommo- 
date yourself to it.” 

“A life of a soldier is not a free life,” he said, “ still 
I will embrace it, as you shall see.” 

“You will see more than you dream of,” said the 
pretty gipsy. “* May God give you the good fortune your 
fine appearance merits.” 

These last words gave Andres great pleasure, and 
when the gipsies were gone, he hastened to make 
arrangements for his journey. The gipsies were quite 
content with their share of the money. It was changed 
and divided equally among them, the old woman sharing 
with them, not only on account of her age, but because 
she was always the needle which directed their devious 
paths of dancing, graces and charms. 

** At the appointed time and place, Andres appeared, 
riding a mule, and without any attendants. Preciosa 
and her grandmother awaited him, and received him 
with much pleasure. Andres wished to be introduced 
immediately to the huts, and to be informed of their 
countersigns, that he might gain access to them at any 
time. The three sat out and ina little while arrived at 
the gipsy tents. Andres was shywwn into the largest, 
where he found ten or twelve gipp Ip ng active, and 
finely formed. They had been apprisen wy the old gipsy, 
of the resolution of Andres, withoywt deing enjoined to 
secrecy, for they were famed for their uns « erving secrecy 
and caution. The mule attracted their attention. 

“ This can be sold next Thursday, at Toledo,’’ said 
one. 

“Not so,” said Andres, “ for it was a mule kept to 
be let out, and there is not a mule boy in all Spain, who 
would not recognise it, and thus lead to my discovery.” 

‘Por Dios, Sefior Andres,” said the gupsy, “although 


the mule had more signs than will precede the day of 


judgment, I will so transform it, that it will not be 


known by the mother that bore it, nor the owner who 


] raised it.”’ 
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Don Juan’s father took a paper and Preciosa repeated 
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“‘ Notwithstanding that,’’ said Andres, ‘‘ I must beg 
you will this time take my opinion. This mule must 
be killed and buried, where even his bones will not be 


” 
seen. 


“ A great sin,” said another, “to murder the innocent. 
Do not urge this, good Andres. Gaze well upon it, so 
as to stamp all its marks upon your memory; leaye it 
with me for two hours, and, if at the end of that time 
you can recognise it, you may baste me like a runaway 
negro.” 

“‘T cannot consent,” said Andres, “to let the mule 
live, I am so afraid of discovery that even if it were dis- 
guised, I shall not be easy while its bones are above 
ground. If you wish to sell it for the profit it will bring 
to our fraternity—I did not come among you empty 
handed, and can pay entrance money, equal to the price 
of a dozen mules.” 

“ Let it be so, if you will, Sefior Andres. God knows 
I should not be so averse to it, if he were not so young, 
for you may see the cerrado is not formed on his back 
bone, he has no ridges on his flanks, nor marks of the 
spur.” 

His death was deferred until night, as the remainder 
of the day was to be devoted to ceremonies which were 


to initiate Andres into a gipsy life. 


A large tent was cleared outand adorned with branches 
of cypress ; in the front of which Andres was placed sit- 
ting upon the stump of a cork tree. In his hands were 
a hammer and nails. At the sound of the guitar, he 
was next forced to take a few gambols or somersets 
around. This finished, his arm was bared and with a 
new ribbon and a knotted rope he received a few slight 
strokes. Preciosa was present and numerous gipsies 
young and old, and of every sex, gazing upon him with 
admiration or love. Such was his noble and gentle ap- 
pearance that even the men spoke of him with approval. 
The ceremonies all over, an old gipsy man took the hand 
of Preciosa and placed her in front of Andres: 

“‘ This young girl,”’ he said, “is the cream and flower of 
the gipsies throughout Spain. I give her to you either 
as a sister or spouse as you may choose; for in this 
matter you muy do as best pleases you. Our free and 
independent life is not compatible with niceties nor 
ceremonies. Look at her well; see if she pleases you. 
If in her is anything you do not admire, choose, among 
the young girls arouxd, some other; which we will sure- 
ly give to you. But remember, once chosen, she cannot 
be exchanged for another; nor can you afterwards dare 
to sue either married or single. We guard here inviola- 
ble the laws of friendship and love. No ore dares to 
encroach upon the rights of another, which exempts us 
from the pestilence of jealousy. Here none are unfaith- 


ful. 


justice to castigate the offender; we are ourselves the 


Should such an event ever chance, we go not to 


judges and executioners of our wives and mistresses. | 
Death is their portion, after which they are buried 
among the rocks and deserts, and put out of the way 


like noxious criminals. No relation cares to avenge 


them, nor does any parent demand their blood at our 
hands. These measures keep our women chaste; and 


We have few 


we live, as I said, secure from rivalship. 


things which are not in common between us, except our || 
wives and mistresses, and we wish every one to keep | 





"” 


_and enables us to surmount all walls. 


\| confessors. 





Among us old age is sufficient excuse for a 
If any one wishes to ex- 
change an old wife for one younger and perhaps more 


his own. 
divorce as well as death. 


fitting his age, he is at liberty so to do, so that you see 
our laws are calculated to make us happy and free. We 
are lords of the fields and woods—of the rocks and 
mountains, of fountains and rivers. The forests furnish 
us with fuel free of expense, the wild vines grape, trees 
give us fruit, fountains water, rivers fish, and parks 
game. If too warm, the rocks shade us, and at night 
we have fresh air through the holes in our roofs; when 
we have no longer a house to shelter us, there are caves 


standing open to us. To the gipsy, storms are but 


| breezes, snow refreshment, and rain a bath: thunder is 


music, and lightning our flambeau; hard ground to us is 
a bed of down; our tanned skins a shield from injury. 


, Our ingenuity and suppleness releases us from shackles, 


Cords and pullies 


cannot turn us from our determination, and no racks or 


torments can subdue our indomitable spirit. 


Martyrs 


_were ever held in more esteem by our fraternity than 


Beasts of burden are but reared in the 
forest for the gipsy, and pockets filled for them in the 
There is no eagle or bird of prey quicker to 
pounce upon dny object he may wish to secure, than we 


city. 


Our minds are so 
Should they 
shut us up in prisons, we amuse ourselves with singing, 
By day we work, by 
night we steal, or rather go the rounds to see that no 


to seize upon occasions to our profit. 
well balanced that we are always happy. 


but on the rack we are silent. 


one is 80 careless as to leave any of his goods insecure. 
The fear of losing honor does not distress us, uor do we 
We sustain 
no troops—we strive not to present memorials, nor to 
sue to the great, nor in any way solicit favor. These 
barracos and moveable huts are dearer to us than gilded 
halls or sumptuous palaces; and no painting nor flemish 


fatigue ourselves by efforts to increase it. 


landscape, can equal the scenes which nature gives us 
here among these frowning cliffs, and snowy peaks, 
shady groves, and sunny meadows, which at every step 
We are also, Sefior, rustic astrologers, 
for sleeping often in the open air, we learn to know the 
heavens, and judge of the time of day or night. We 
gaze with delight upon the starry skies, and wateh Au- 
rora as she cometh forth with her companion—the dawn, 
refreshing the air, throwing coolness over the waters, 


We hail the sun 


meet our eye. 


and moisture upon the parched earth. 
at his rising, 
‘ Dorando cumbres 
Risando Montes,’ 
as saith the poet. (Gilding the mountain summits and 
causing the hill to smile.) We freeze not when its rays 
are withdrawn, nor burn when they are warmest; for we 
are philosophers, and heat or frost, sterility or abun- 
dance, are to us the same. Our own industry serves us 
for support, and we meddle not with the ancient saying, 
‘Iglesia, Mar, 0’ casa real.’ (Church, sea and palace, 
we leave to the great.) We have all we want, because 
we are content with what we have.” 
The gipsy finished, and all departed, leaving the 
youth extended upon a clean bed of dry hay, all ques- 


_tions deferred until to-morrow. 


As they left the hut, Preciosa called Andres aside,— 
“Do you remember, Andres,” she asked, “ a paper 
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house, and which caused you such emotion ?” 

“Yes, I remember it—a sonnet to your praise, and not 
a bad one.” 

““Know, Andres, he who made that sonnet is the 
youth who lies there in your tent. 1 cannot be deceived, 
for I spoke to him several times in Madrid, and con- 
versed long when he gave me that pretty verse. He 
seemed to be a page, but not a common one, belonging, 
apparently, to some prince. Andres, he is a discreet 
and sensible youth, and I cannot imagine what should 
bring him here, and in this dress.” 

“Can you not divine the reason, Preciosa?” said 
Andres. ‘‘ The same power which has transformed me 
into a gipsy, has disguised him as a miller. He comes 
to seek you. Ah, Preciosa, Preciosa! we have new 
discovered you are not content with one adorer. If it 
indeed be so, destroy me first, and afterwards slay the 
other. ‘Do not sacrifice us both upon the altar of thy 
beauty,’ or rather of thy deceit.” 

“God keep me! Andres how acute you have grown. 
You hang your hopes and my credit upon a fine hair 


indeed, if you can so easily pierce yourself with the dag- 


gers of jealousy. Listen, Andres: if I wished to prac-' 


tice artifice or deceit, I need not have discovered who 
and what this youth is. Am TI sucha simpleton as to 
give you reason to call in question my goodness and 
faith? Silence for thy life, Andres, and to-morrow | 
will draw from this person, whose presence thus affects 


you, from whence he came, and what he is secking. || 


Perhaps thou art deceived in thy suspicions, although 1] 
am not regarding his identity with the page. *For thy 


further satisfaction,’”’ she continued, “if thou needest 


more, whatever may be the cause of this youth’s appear- 


ance, he shall be sent away immediately. See that he 
goes, for all are so partial to thee here, thy wishes will 
be obeyed, and no one will dare harbor him in his tent if 
thou dost not wish it. If it should so happen that he 
cannot go, | promise not to leave my tent, but conceal 


myself from his and all other eyes if it be thy will. An- 


dres, it does not grieve me to see thee jealous; but | 


should’st thou commit any indiscretion, it would much 


affect me.” 


“‘ Unless thou should’st see me insane, I believe noth- |, 
ing else would give thee any idea of all the torments | 
which a jealous disposition brings, I will do as thou) 
sayest, endeavor to draw from the youth the object of | 


his journey. Perhaps I may obtain an end of the thread 
by which I may unravel all the ball with which he ima- 


gined to form a net to ensnare me.” 


es : : 
“Tt seems to me,” said Preciosa, ‘the jealous never || 


leave the understanding clear, so that they may coolly 
judge of every thing. They look through telescopes 
which make small things appear large, dwarfs, giants— 


and suspicions, truths. By our lives, Andres, proceed || 
in this matter, and indeed in all which affects us, with || 


discretion. If thou wilt always act with discretion, and 
consider well, thou wilt accord to me the palm of truth 
and honor.” 

Preciosa and Andres brought to a close their private 
conference and again joined the old gipsy, who was 
patiently awaiting their return. 

“The statutes of the gipsy fraternity,’ said Andres, 
34 


which fell from my bosom the day I danced at your 
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i “are very wise and commendable. I shall take great 
pleasure in belonging to an order so well arranged in its 
polities and usages. The only thing I shall have to 
regret is, that I had not sooner become acquainted with 
so gay and free a life. From this moment I renounce 

the profession ef a cavalier, and the vain-glory of rank 

and fashion, and shall place myself under the laws of 
your clan, as a feeble requital of your munificence in 
bestowing upon me so invaluable a gift as the lovely 

Preciosa. For her | would leave crowns and empires 

my only happiness is pleasing her.” 

To this Preciosa replied: ‘ These gentlemen legis- 
lators have seen fit to assert, that by theirlaws 1 am 
yours, and have delivered me to you as such; but J 
have found by the law of my will, which is stronger 
than theirs, that I am not yours, unless by those condi 
tions which L signified to you on our first meeting. Two 
years you must live in our camps before I can be your 
spouse. Conditions break laws, those | specified, you 

I] well know , and if vou consent to abide by them I am yours 


1 
| and you are mine, if you care not to keep them, the mule 


1 is not dead, your former dress is here, and your money 
| not a doit is spent, your absence has not lasted yet a 


day, and there is still time to reach home, and take as 
| much longer time as you wish to consider upon it. 
| ‘These wise Senors can deliver over my body te you, but 
my soul is free—it was born free, and I will maintain its 
freedom to the grave. If you remain I shall esteem you 
much; and if you go, I shall not despise you. I would 
have you weigh it well; for your impetuous lovers run 
with a loosened rein until reason breaks the enchant- 
‘ment. IL care not for a lover who pursues me as the 


lunter flies after the hare; he eagarly follows it—it is 


his, and he throws it aside for others who are fleeing 


jfrom him. Eyes there are that at the first view take 


| tinsel for gold; but upon nearer observation they are 
‘| enabled to perceive the difference between the true 


! metal and the false, This beauty of mine which you 


say is dearer to you than the sun’s light, and more pre- 
cious than gold, how know I but on closer inspection 
you may find your sun o’ershadowed, and your ore but 


brass. Two years | give you toweigh and ponder these 
| things, at the end of that time you are at liberty to 
choose or reject me. Once chosen, I can never be se- 


parated from you except by death, for there is time 


| enough to spy, and look, and search out faults or beau- 
ties. 1 approve not of the barbarous and insolent li- 
_cense which my clan take to chastise their wives when 
in error, or desert them when they cease to please. I 


shall give my companion no cause to punish me, nor do 


I mean to take one who can have it in his power to 
reject me.” 

| “You are right in ail you say, oh, Preciosa,” said 
| Andres. “ Tell me by what means shall I convince you 
_of my trath and quiet your suspicions? I will give any 
‘security you may wish or swear any oath, to act in every 
\| point as you may order.” 

| “The oaths and promises of a captive to obtain his 
|| liberty are often forgotten when he is free—it is thus 
|| with the lover, who to succeed in his wishes will pro- 
mise the wings of Mercury and the thunderbolts of Ju- 
| piter, as a poet once swore to me by the Stygian river. 
| I require no oaths, Sefior Andres, nor exact security, I 
only wish to set before you all the terms of this your 
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novitiate—the charge of guarding my honor rests with 
myself.” 

“Be it so,’ 
of these gentlemen, my worthy companions, that they 


’ 


said Andres. ‘“ One thing I would ask 


will not require me to steal any thing for the space of 


one month, as I know it will be difficult for me to rob | 


until J have received many lessons.”’ 

““ Do not be concerned, boy,” said the old gipsy; “ we 
will soon teach you, so that you shall be the prince of 
thieves, and you shall so delight in it, that you shall be 
ready to eat your hands off with vexation when there is 


no opportunity to pilfer. Is it no pleasure to go out 


empty in the morning, and return loaded at night to the 


rancho !” 

“And sometimes, I suppose, some of you return 
empty of every thing except the dashes,”’ said Andres. 
“* All things in this 


J own the gipsy is often given over to the galleys, the 


life have their disagreeables; and 


whipping-post, and even the gallows; but because one 
ship is wrecked shall all others refuse to leave the 
shore? It would be a fine thing if there should be no 
soldiers, because wars deyour so many men and horses. 
Any one whipped among us is thankful he bears the 
Qur 


great endeavor is to avoid kicking the air in the flower 


punishment on his shoulders and not his throat. 


of our youth; strokes on the shoulders, or rowing in the 


galleys we value no more than a cocoa. 
repose awhile in your nest under the shadow of our 


wings, at the proper time we will teach you how to fly, | 


and show you plenty of prey; and, remember, you may 
5 J ; - 
x ; ; ~s 
lick your fingers after every essay. 
“As some compensation for the loss of my services 


during the time you have given me,” said Andres, “I 


shall~beg leave to divide two hundred escudos among || 


my companions.” 

Scarcely had the gipsies heard this, than they ran to 
Andres, embraced him; piaced him on their shoulders, 
* Victoria! 


Andres, the 


” 
. 


carried him around the camp in triumph. 


Victoria!” they shouted. ‘“ Hurra, for 


great! Viva Preciosa! Viva her lover for ever 
The gipgy women paid the like honors to Preciosa, to 
the great envy of Christina and other young girls who 


were gathered around, 


of the savage, the shepherd’s cot, as well as in princes | 


palaces. No one can look unmoved upon the prosperity 
of a neighbor whom he thinks has net his merit. Their 
feast was now laid, after which the money was divided 
amid renewed praises of the generosity of Andres, and 
the beauty of his beloved. 

Night arrived ; the mule was killed, and buried with 
its saddle and harness, as the Indians inter with their 


warriors their richest spoils. 


All that Andres saw and heard of the gipsy manners |, 
. | 


and customs pleased him well. He resolved to remain 


with them and obey all their laws, at the same time en- | 


deavor to avoid their crimes by giving his money instead 
Fearful of discovery, he begged the 
The 
proposition was agreed upon, as they wished a change, 
and they fixed upon the mountains of Toledo, from 


of his services. 
gipsies to remove from the vicinity of Madrid. 


whence they might rove over, and lay under contribu- 
tion, all the rich country around. The camp was bro- 


ken up, and a mule presented to Andres for the journey. 


THE GIPSY GIRL OF MADRID. 


| would ride. 


] 
| 


Son, Andres, || 


Envy has her abode in the huts | 








| This he refused, as he prefered going upon foot that he 
might perform the office of lacquey to Preciosa, who 
She was well pleased with so gallant an 
esquire; while he submitted to any trouble that he might 
be near the lady of his heart. 

Oh, thou little powerful god! with what disrespect 
thou treatest us. The strongest of us are thy vassals. 
Andres is a noble cavalier, of fine understanding, brought 
up in a court with all the delicacy and refinement usual 
with so rich and powerful a family ; and yet, ina few 
days, love has wrought so great a change, that he has 
left friends and family for a lovely face. He has disap- 
pointed the hopes of his father, eluded his servants ard 
intimates, turned from the path which would lead to 
fame and honor, to throw Limself at the feet of a gipsy 


| girl. What a powerful thing is beauty, since it drags 


at its car all whom it wills as slaves. 

At the end of four days they arrived at a village two 
leagues from Toledo. Here they arranged their camp, 
first giving some pieces of plate to the Alcalde of the 
village as a pledge they would not steal while in his 
vicinity. The gipsies immediately formed a band which 
separated and spread over the country for many miles 
Among them went Andres, to take his first 
lesson; but he ‘could not get used to the thefts of his 
|companions—his neble biood rose against it, and he 


| around. 


| often compensated the losers by giving them money. 


This proceeding quite disturbed the gipsy crew, who 
declared it entirely against all their ordinances and sta- 
tutes to harbor charity in their bosoms; for it was a 
feeling which would prevent them from stealing,—a 
Seeing this, Andres beg- 
ged to be allowed to go alone, as he could better fly 


thing not at all to be desired. 


|| from danger than when in company, and he had spirit 
|| enough to meet it alone. 


The reward then or chastise- 


The gipsies endeavored to dissuade 
him from this, as often company was necessary to be 


ment would be his. 


| successful in stealing, or to defend each other, while one 


| alone could never accomplish much. 


|| thief, with the intention of purchasing something which 


|| he might pretend to be stolen, and thus save his con- 


Andres was firm.to his purpose of being an exclusive 


science from a heavy load. He was so industrious that 


in one month he brought more profit to the fraternity 
than half-a-dozen of the most nimble and successful 
| thieves. Preciosa was quite delighted to see her young 
lover become so dexterous and cunning a thief; trem- 
|| bling, however, lest some accident should befal him, for 
she would not for all the treasures of Venice, one to 


whom she owed so much should get into any disgrace. 


In Toledo they made a rich harvest, and then set out 


for Estremadura, which was a place abounding in riches 


and plenty. 

Andres and Preciosa were much together, and con- 
versed often in a friendly and sociable manner; in con- 
_ sequence of which she became more and more interest- 
'ed in him, while he was every day more enamored with 
y of the beautiful gipey girl. 
In all their games Andres carried off the first prizes. 
| He was the best wrestler, the fastest runner, and he 
At bowles, and with a ball 
he was an extraordinary player; and could wield and 
Ina 


'| the discretion and modest 


jumped farther than any. 


throw the bar with singular force and dexterity. 

















little while his fame flew throughout all Estremadura, 
and there was not a village around in which the grace 
and acquirements of the gay young Andres were not 
praised. 
in every village, town and hamlet they were sent for to 
exhibit on feast-days and holidays. 


The fame of Preciosa was also spread, and 


The fraternity soon 


became rich and joyous; while the two lovers who 


brought this prosperity cared for nothing except the | 


pleasure of gazing upon each other. 

Their camp was pitched in a grove of evergreen oaks 
far from the public road, and one night they were all 
awakened by the violent barking of their dogs. Several 
gipsies arose to see what might be the cause of all this 
disturbance, among whom was Andres. 


came up to the dogs who were all ranging around a man 


They soon 


dressed in white, two of them fast hold of his knees. | 


One of the gipsies soon freed him, exclaiming— 
“Who the devil brought you here, man, at such an 
hour, and so far from the road ? 
if so you have hit upon the right place.” 
“I come not to steal,” replied the stranger, “nor 
knew I that I was not in the right road. 
if there is a village near, where I may pass the night 


Do you come to steal, 


Tell me, sirs, 


and heal the wounds your dogs have made ?”’ 

“There is no village nor inn, in which you can re- 
pose,” replied Andres; “but to cure your wounds and 
get a little rest, we can offer you one o! our huts for this 
night. Come then with us, for although we are gipsies, 
we are not wanting in charity.” 

“May God be charitable to you. Take me where 
you like, for my leg pains me much,” replied the stran- 
ger. 

Andres supported him with the help of another chari- 
table gipsy—for among devils there are some worse 
than the rest, 30 among bad men there are some worse 


than others. The night was clear, brightened by a bril- | 


liant moon, which enabled them to observe the stranger 
was young, and possessed of a pleasing face and figure. 
He was dressed entirely in white linen, having a jacket 
over the shoulders and crossed upon the bosom.  Arri- 
ved at the hut of Andres, a light was struck, and Preci- 
osa’s grandmother, who had been sent for, dressed the 
wounds of the stranger. She took some hairs from the 
dog who had bitten him, which she fried in oil, and 
having washed the wounds with wine, placed the plas- 
ter of hair and oil upon them, over which she placed 


some green rosemary which had been previously crush- | 


ed, this was bound on with a band of clean linen, and 
the whole received the sign of the cross. 


“ Sleep, friend,” she said to him, “ with the blessing | 


of God this will soon be healed.” 


Preciosa in the mean while stood by gazing upon the 


stranger with curious attention, while he watched her | 
motions so eagerly that Andres observed it, but thought | 


it quite natural all eyes should be taken with her beauty. | 
'| degree of sensibility, autumn brings its gentle sadness ; 


Andres retired eagerly to await the coming of day, 
as he then could interrogate the man as to his inten- 
tions. His soul was in a tumult of fear and distrust, 
for he was convinced that it was another lover who had 
followed them in hopes of obtaining Preciosa. However, 
she had given such demonstrations of her faithfulness 
that it would be a sin to doubt her sincerity. 

E. R. S. 
(To be continued.) 
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BY DOUGLASS JERROLD. 


| “I Bee your pardon, Madam; but you are a little too 
fast.’’ 


* I think, Sir, you are a little too slow.” 


“ No, Madam—no, indeed.” 


** Are you sure you are right, Sir ?”’ 
se 


As the sun, Madam—as the sun.” 


“ Well, 1 confess it—1 am one of the giddiest things 
) at a watch !” 

“ Will you, Madam, permit me to regulate your chro- 
nometer by mine !”’ 

“ Oh, Sir, with pleasure—with many thanks.” 

** Diamonds, doubtless ?”’ 

“ They ought to be.” 
| 


| 





There appears but little in the above courteous inter- 
| change of words; and yet, as we hope to make the 
} 
{| tant drama. 


reader confess, they were the prologue to a most impor- 
] “Will you, Madam, permit me to regu- 
| late your chronometer by mine?” That so polite, so 
urbane an offer should meet with an ill reward! 

| Henry Snow was a placid bachelor of two-and-forty. 
|| The whole world was to him one green spot, in which 





| comforts grew as thick daisies. Cupid had very often 

aimed at him, but never shot. “I hate that Mr. Snow— 
| he’s so polite!” was the hasty expression of a young 
} lady in the five-and-twentieth year of Mr. Snow’s age— 
Henry at the time having affability for a bevy of thirty 





| women; and, a justice that is sometimes very annoying, 


| scrupulously sharing his politeness among all. Not one 
|| young lady gained half a look, an approach to a smile, 
| more than another. Now, there is an implied invulner- 
| ability in such conduct very galling to the enemy. But 
so it was with Henry Snow; he would hand his heart, 
so to speak, in slices to a large circle, and with the 


same agreeable equanimity that an undertaker walks 


Ilowever, Achilles had his 
heel—and Henry Snow met Patty Larkspur, 


'round with funeral cake. 


To a contemplative mind, autumn brings a sweet and 
bitter melancholy. The leaves, “thin dancers upon 
air,’ do not take our thoughts to Taglioni; and the 
mind, moaning, sobbing through the branches, does not 
It is highly 


necessary that the reader should pay due attention to 


always earry us to the last new opera. 


this, our profound reflection, inasmuch as he will then 
the more deeply sympathize with our hero, believing the 
very season to have taken part with Patty Larkspur 
against him. Net that we are disposed to undervalue 
the single power of the lady; we think it more than 
probable, from the knowledge of her great spirit of en- 
| terprise, that, at any quarter of the year, Henry Snow 
must have fallen; still, had it been spring instead of 
| autumn, we are inclined to think he would have made a 
longer fight of it. We have said that, to all men of any 
| but in a bachelor of two-and-forty there arises a peculiar 
| train of reflection; he begins to doubt the effieacy of a 
warming-pan contrasted with other means of effecting 
'the same result; his housekeeper begins to merge her 
deference to the master in friendship to the man; there 
| are twenty delicate household appeals, too delicate to be 
shaped into language. In a word, it was the beginning 
| of autumn when Henry Snow, bachelor, sat, in the 
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Hastings coaéh, opposite to Patty Larkspur, spinster. | 
That the ruin of the man should be complete, there was 
no other passenger, save a large brown pointer, the fa- 


Poor Henry Snow ! 


vored property of the lady. 

The reader has, doubtless, pondered on the heroic 
feats of some happy child of Mars; has seen him—his 
white plume conspicious in the mé/ée—with a hundred 
Damascus blades playing like sunbeams about his un- 
hurt head; has seen a whole troop discharge their 
carbines at him, to the waste of powder and shot, the 
hero still unwounded. Covered with laurels, he returns 
to his frome; he is deemed by all men uncouquerable, 
invulnerable—nothing can withstand him, nothing can 
hurt him. 


with no thought of war and death, in an evil hour care- 


Alas, for the end! The unscathed victer, 
lessly takes an old rusty pistol from the shelf, loaded 
and overlooked for twenty years. The flint is worn, the 
trigger stiff, and the powder damp, and yet the conque- 
ror, by an unlucky motion of the finger, fires the pistol, 
and its contents meet again in his heart. Untortunate 
Henry !—we mean, unhappy con jueror ! 

We began our mournful narrative with a sliort dialo- 
gue. 
horses, like the steeds of Neptune, snufling the sea, 


The coach was running towards Hastings, the 


when Patty Larkspur, looking at her watch, pronounced 


it to be six o'clock. 

“I beg your pardon, Madam,” said Henry Snow, 
“but you are a little too fast.” 
conversation which we have already faithtully register- 
ed; and which, for the sake of middle-aged bachelors— 
for it is in the middle state of bachelorship that the ani- 


And then ensued the 


mal is in the greatest peril from his pursuers—we would 
we could cut in leaves of brass. We have given the 
words ; but we have yet to describe—if, indeed, we can, 
the action with which Patty Larkspur took the watch 
from her side, and placed it in the open palm of Henry 
Snow. And first, a few words on the person of the fair. 
We can find no other word, and yet we are loth to eall 
any lady plump; it is a word fitter for pullets than for 
virgins. However, in the poverty of our language—for 
we care not to be beholden to France for a phrase—we 
must call Patty Larkspur plump; nay, she was very 
plump. The truth is—and we have hugged it so close 
that we have nearly stifled it—the trath is, Patty Lark- 
spur was fat. She had large blue eyes, which, when 
showing themselves to the best advantage, looked, as 
one of her lovers once informed her, like violets blown 
upon! She had a very fresh color—very fresh; her red 
moroceo prayer-book was not redder. Her hair hung 
over her forehead and down her cheeks, like twenty 
corkscrews turned into flax. Her litthe comfortable 
nose was of the shape and size of that diminutive speci- 
men of the mushroon which market-women cal! 


button. 


the 
Such was the face of Patty Larkspur; bat it 
was a face highly varnished up with smiles. Neverthe- 
less, beneath those smiles—ditlicult as it was for the 
sagacity of man to go so far—there was a terrible ener- 
gy in the woman. But smiles, smiles were her wea- 
pons; a story of her girlhood cast the shadow of the 
coming woman, 

Patty Larkspur and Matilda Larkspur were the 
daughters of a small grocer at Uxkn ilge; now, grocers 
are the especial victims of Belzebub, known in Jearned 
writ ag the god of flies. 


It was the pleasing duty of the 
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two sisters to waylay, knockdown, or in any manner 
destroy the tlies lured by the sweets of her paternal home. 


A trilling rewaed repaid the best destroyer. Matilda 
caught her victims in stale small beer; but Patty al- 


ways carried otf the prize, for she made war with melted 


sugar. Matilda died an old maid; for she ignorantly 
thought that the hearts of men were to be cut through, 
as Hannibal made through the Alps, with vinegar; 
whilst Patty Larkspur—but let us net anticipate her in- 
teresting history. 

* Willyou, Madam, permit me to regulate your chro- 
nometer by mine 7” asked Henry Snow in the fulness of 
his innocence. 

“Oh, Sir, with pleasure—with many thanks,” said 
Patty Larkspur; and taking her watch from her side, 
she guve it to Snow, as if she were making a present of 
that best estate in this world’s paradise, the female 
heart. Could she have truly and absolutely conveyed 
away that precious immoveable, she could not have 
smiled with deeper meaning. Such was the outward 
manifestation of Patty Larkspur; but—shall we say it? 
—as she gave the watch to the mature bachelor—shall 
we confess, that on the retina of Patty Larkspur’s mind 
was painted, not a spare biped of two-and-forty, but 
that some association of ideas catried her back to the 


| days of her youth—to the home of her father at Ux- 


bridge; and that she saw in Henry Snow—such tricks 
does errant fancy play the most innocent !—a large blue 
fly approaching the fatal sugar? As he touched the 
regulator, she saw him close to the luscious perdition ; 
and when he had performed his task, and looking in her 
face, held out the wateh—the fly had tumbled in and 
was lost for ever! Again Patty Larkspur smiled, as 
she saw her victim vainly straggling in an ocean of 
sweets, 

We have no doubt that, on the part of Patty Lark- 
spur, it was love at first sight; an accident that, how- 
ever finely handled, has never, in our uneducated opinion, 
been preperly described. It ia, however, very difficult to 
note the many freaks committed by people in that most 
interesting situation. We have read much upon the 
subject, and are almost convinced, from certain eloquent 
passages, that love, taken suddenly, operates like laugh- 
ing gas; making men—according, we presume, to their 
neryous system—run at whatever may be before them ; 
grin from ear to ear; knock their heads upon the mute 
earth; receive love’s arrow as a juggler swallows a 
sword, wriggling most affectingly as the weapon enters 
him; run reund and round, like a dog in the laudable 
pursuit of his own tail; shout, scream, ery “ boh !” 
sneeze, or, indeed, commit any extravagance made pa- 
the occasion. 


When 


thetic by Why is history silent on the 


interesting topic ? Petrarch first met Laura in 


_ the church of Santa Clara at Avignon, on the ¢’xth of 


April, in the sixth hour of the morning (and yet people 
preach the benefit of early rising,) in the year thirteen 
hundred and forty-eight—is it not a fact, hitherto most 
shamefully hushed up, that so much was he removed 
from the earth by the glorious vision, that he stood 
upon one leg for theee days afterwards? Weare proud 
ot a triendship with a traveller who has seen a portrait 
of the divine sonneteer, taken when undergoing love at 
When Henry, the Eighth, first beheld Anne 


Bullen, what was his kingly conduct? 


first sight. 


Historians have 











ing over every form of decency, insist on playing at leap- 
frog with Cardinal Wolsey, the Pope being untortunately 
at Rome? There is nothing of this in Hume; but if 
the speculations of the most approved writers on love at 
first sight have any truth in nature, sure we are that Henry, 
the Eighth, did not marry Anne Bullen without jumping 
over the head of the “ King Cardimal.”’ Did not So- 
crates, having for the first time beheld Xantippe, close 
his eyes until he took her for wife; when—and such 
phenomena have, we believe, occurred more than once, 
they became straightway open? When the venerable 
Greek judges acquitted, by the power of love at first 
sight, the incomparable Phyrne, did they not, in the 
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deemed the matter of no account; yet did he not, pass-!! mouth to the key-hole, said, quite uneonscious of the 


most forcible manner, display the unanimity of their | 


opinions by vehemently smacking their lips? However, 
we shall defer for the task of our ripe old age “ The 
effects of love at first sight; with instances drawn from 
the earliest times, and improving on ‘ Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs,’ with portraits of the victims.” 

For the present we must attend to Henry Snow and 
Patty Larkspur, just alighted at the inn at Hastings. 

It was half-past nine o’clock when our travellers en- 
tered their hotel. 
and one of her slaying smiles, wished Snow good eve- 


Patty Larkspur, with a low curtsey 


ning, with the additional comfort of a night’s sound rest 
after his journey, and was shown to her room. Snow 
took possession of his apartment, and ate his supper in 
all the solitude of celibacy. However, his loneliness 
seemed to sit as easily upon him as his dressing-gown; 
and at eleven o'clock, being nearly a whole foul, a pint 
of wine, and a glass of brandy-and-water the better 
To be 


man he had serious thoughts of going to bed. 


brief, it wanted twenty minutes of twelve when Henry | 


Snow stretched himself between the sheets and render- 
ed himself up to sleep. Morpheus was slowly descen- 
ding upon him, when he was startled hence by a sharp 
knocking at the door. Snow sat up in the bed, and did 
precisely what nineteen out of twenty men would have 
done in his situation ; he asked, ‘‘ Who’s there ?’”’ Could 
he have divined the consequences of that question, we 
doubt not he would have rolled his ears up in the 
blankets, and have exhibited no signs of waking 
“ with that knocking.” 


to fate, Henry Snow sat up in his bed, and with a loud 


Poor short-sighted man! blind 


voice repeated,— 

“Who's there ?” 

“ The lady—the lady, who came down with you,”’ an- 
ewered a voice outside. 

“ ’'m—I'm in bed,” said Henry Snow, expecting the 
intelligence to frighten the visitor, like a partridge from 
his door. The knock was repeated. “ I’m in bed,” 
again said Henry Snow, in a tone that should have suc- 
cessfully appealed to the compassion of the disturber. 
Another knock. 
Henry Snow at the pertinacity of his visitor, and then 
his rising fears were somewhat soothed by the recollec- 
tion that the door had a bolt and a lock, of the protec- 
ting influence of which he had happily availed himself. 


Snow pulled off his nightcap, and, in the perplexity of 


the moment, scratched his head. Another knock, ap- 


plied with new emphasis, brought Snow out of bed upon |! 


the carpet. He approached the door, and putting his 


A slight blush overspread the face of 
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falsehood he uttered— 

“1 tell you, Ma’am, I’m in bed.” 

“So L thought; but, Sir, if you'll only open the 
door 

** Good heavens !”’ thought Snow, and his knees smote 
one another. ‘* But I—IL have no light,” said Snow. 
“ ] have brought one,” was the reply. 

Henry Snow rose, turned round, and fell against the 
door in silent horror. ‘* There was no escape—how to 


give the alarm ?”’ was his thought. ‘‘ Was there a rattle 


in the room ?”’ 

“| will not detain you a minute, Sir,” said the voice 
outside. 

** But’’—and Snow felt the blood under his very nails 
tingle as he put the question—“ but what do you 


want ?”’ 


” 





“I am sent by the lady 

‘Sent!’ exclaimed Snow, relieved from a mountain 
of dread—* sent ! and who are you?” 

‘* The waiter, Sir ;”’ and almost as the man spoke the 
words the lock flew back and the bolt was drawn. 
Thomas, with a lighted candle in one hand and Patty 
Larkspur’s watch in the other, advanced into the mid- 
dle of the room, Henry Snow shaking in his shirt with 
cold and apprehension. 

“What do you want?” asked Snow, we confess a 
little pettishly. 

The waiter smirked, and, careless of the condition of 
Snow, slowly delivered himself as follows, the face of 
the disturbed man lengthening with the communication 
of Thomas— 


” 


“ The lady, Sir—she’s in forty-one 





“At least,” said Henry Snow; for he could not re- 
press the malice of the insinuation. 

“ The lady, Sir—she’s in forty-one—was about to go 
to bed, when she rang her bell, and desired the cham- 
bermaid to ask me to request you, as she wished to be 
very particular in the time to-morrow morning, to re- 
quest you, Sir, to have the politeness to regulate her 
watch by yours.” 

Saying which, the man held out the chronometer of 
Patty Larkspur to the stony fingers of Henry Snow ; 
who now, with glazed eyes looked at the face of the 
watch, and now at the face of the waiter. 

“Oh! at last sighed Henry Snow, and he took the 
watch as he would have taken a serpent by the tail, and 
moved towards the bed for his own repeater, followed 
by Thomas with the lighted candle. The door had re- 
mained open, and, unfortunately, a gust of air rushing 
up the staircase, extinguished the light at the very mo- 
ment Snow had laid his hand upon his own watch- 
pocket. 

“Get another light, directly, Sir,” said the placid 
waiter, doubtless inured to such accidents; for he re- 
marked that the house was an old house, the steireases 
very wide, and the wind would blow. After which he 
quitted the room to re-light the taper. 

The wind cut across the legs of Spyow as he stood, 
with Patty Larkspur’s watch in his hand, ticking away 
with perfect indifference. Oh, Henry Snow! had thy 
better genius been at thine ear, it would thus have whis- 
pered thee—“ Thou hast thy mortal enemy in thy hand 


,—a living demon shut up in gilt metal; dash it to the 
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the earth, or feel thy way to the window, and fling it into |] 


the street!” But Snow’s good genius, being particularly | 
wanted, wes, of course, absent; and the undone man | 
still stood, growing colder and colder—the watch, as he 

thought, ticking louder and louder. At length Thomas | 
returned with a light, and Snow compared Patty Lark- 

spur’s watch—and we must own that it was a most ca- | 
pricious question of the time—with his own; corrected 


it, and, tamed by the cold, returned, it to the waiter | 
without a syllable. Thomas bowed, and left the room ; 


Snow locked and bolted the door, and, shuddering, re- 


turned to bed. His feet were quite gone, and his legs | 


were clay. However, he was once more becoming | 
human flesh, was again falling into the sweetest slum- | 
ber ; yes, another minute, and he would have been fast | 
in the lap of sleep, when anothor knock at his chamber- 
door struck him wide awake. 

““Who’'s there?”’ asked Henry Snow, in an angry 
tone. 

“ Thomas, Sir,” said the waiter, without. 

“« Well?” asked Snow, helplessly. ‘ Well?” 

“ If you please, Sir, Miss Larkspur has desired me 
to ask if her watch wanted regulating, or if it was quite 
right?” 





Now, Snow, as we have before remarked, was one of the 
most polite men on earth to the fair; but there did seem 


| 


to him a want of consideration on the part of Miss | 


Larkspur, in the untimeliness of her message, a little 
piqued, he resolved to give no answer. For one minute 
Henry Snow was silent, when Thomas, with renewed 
vigor, knocked at the door. 

“ Was it right, Sir ?’’ bawled the invincible waiter. 

“No!” exclaimed Snow, and he flung himself round 
in the bed, determined not to hear another syllable, and 
resolved that very moment to plunge into the profoun- 


dest sleep. 





Thomas retired, and Snow buried his head in the pil- | 
He had advanced | 


low, doggedly fixed upon oblivion. 
so far in his purpose as to close his eyes, and had near- 
ly begun to hope for slumber, when—another knock at 
the door! Henry started up on his right elbow, and 
gasped—then he again flung himself desperately upon | 
the bed, swathed himself like a mummy in the clothes, 


An- 


other knock, and Snow felt stronger in his purpose— 


and resolved to lie as a man deprived of hearing. 


another, and a louder knock, and Snow tried to persuade 


himself that he was fast asleep—another kno« k, and he 
leapt up in bed, and brayed forth—‘ Who’s there ?” 

‘‘ Thomas, Sir,”’ said the waiter, as before. 

“ Well?” groaned Henry Snow, “ what can you want 

” 
now 7? 

“ Miss Larkspur, Sir, has sent me about her watch. |) 
You said, Sir, it wasn’t right; now, Sir, she sends her |, 
compliments, and wishes to be informed if she’s too 
fast or too slow?” | 

The waiter delivered his message glibly enough, but ] 
Henry Snow, astonished by the pertinecity of the spin- || 
Who | 


Thomas, however, was |, 





ster, sat upright in bed, deprived of speech. 
could answer sueh a woman? 
true to his trust, and having, as he thought, given Snow 
full time to satisfy the query, knocked again, and again 


J 
' 


asked— 


“ Sir, is Miss Larkspur too fast or too slow ?”’ 
i 


|, wet, 
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“ Too fast !”’ cried Henry Snow, and fell back upon 


his bed, incapable of another word. 


Thomas quitted ‘the door, and left Snow to sleep. 
The poor bachelor 


lay listening to the ticking of his own watch, and think- 


|The mercy, however, came too late. 


ing it ticked very like the watch of Miss Larkspur, 
until the grey dawn glimmered through his window 
He then fell into a sleep only to be haunted 


by terrible visions. 


curtains. 
He dreamt, among other things 
that he was married to a witch with all the hours mark- 


’ 


ed in her visage, who insisted that they should spend 


their honey-moon in an eight-day clock. To this ar- 


/rangement he offered so vigorous a remonstrance, that 
He 
offered a short thanksgiving that ther@ was no witch for 


Had Henry 


he awoke, and saw “ the light of cowmon day.” 
his wife, with all the hours in her face. 
Snow so soon forgotten Patty Larkspur ? 

It was nearly ten o’clock, when Snow sat down to 
breakfast. 


“ Does that lady stay here ?’”’ asked Snow of Thomas, 
| with a slight tremor. 


| “Idon’t know, Sir; she is now at breakfast in the 
next room.” And the waiter departed. 

in tea and toast, and was proceeding sléwly yet surely in 
/a most ample meal, when Thomas entered, and in his 
hand was the inconstant watch of Miss Larkspur. 


Snow took refuge from the thoughts ,of the past night 


Snow looked at the instrument with a sullen eye, silent- 
_ly awaiting the consequences. 
| “The lady, Sir,” said Thomas, “ cannot think what 
has happened to her watch; she bids me say that she is 


in the highest degree ashamed to trouble you, but fear- 
” 





ing that 

It was unnecessary for the man to say more; Snow 
| took the watch, set it by his own and returned it with- 
out a word to the waiter. He then proceeded with his 
breakfast. ‘‘ Never again will I boast of my chronome- 
* thought Henry Snow; and, having finished his 
meal, he rose to go out. He met Thomas at the door. 

“ The lady, Sir, is much obliged to you; is she too 
fast still, Sir ?” 

“ Much too fast,” said Henry Snow, with more bitter- 


, 
= 
ter, 


ness in his expression than in all his life he had mani- 
fested. ‘Tell her, Thomas, that I say she is very, 
very much too fast.”” And, with the air of a man who 
feels that he has, by extraordinary firmness, put an end 
to an annoying connexion, Henry Snow took his hat, 
and, whistling airily, walked from the house. 


We know not how it happened—let fate take the 


blame of it !—but Henry Snow wandered to the beach, 


and there he stood, thinking unutterable thoughts about 
the sea. Whether his thoughts were of mermaids, or 
muscles, or of both, we know not; but sure we are that 
he was five fathom deep in meditation, when a fellow- 
traveller in the Hastings coach leapt upon him with the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

“ Fie, Bounce, fie !” said a lady; and it Was no other 
than Miss Patty Larkspur, who, in the blandest accents, 
reproved her brown pointer, that, dripping from the sea, 
had jumped upon Henry Snow, who on that day wore 
linen trowsers, the whiteness of which successfully rival- 
“I’m afraid he’s rather 
’ said Miss Larkspur, with a conquering smile. 


led the name of the wearer. 
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** A little,” answered Mr. Snow, feeling the sea-water | 
penetrate to his skin. 
“That is not a nautilus ?”’ said the lady, desirous of 
anew subject, and pointing toa dead star-fish cast upon | 
the beach. | 
“I think not, Ma’am,” replied Snow. | 
“‘T have seen a Cupid sailing in one,’’ observed Miss | 


Larkspur. 





“1 had rather see him than go passenger with him,” | 
said the bachelor, with a passing sternness of counte- 
nance. i 

“Not fond of the sea, Sir?” asked Miss Larkspur, 
with a smile. 





“ That, Ma’am, quite depends upon the way in which 


| 
it is administered,’ answered Snow, looking ferociously { 
at the brown pointer. | 
“Well, you really must forgive poor Bounce,” said ! 
the lady; and then, as if pardon had been instantly | 
awarded, she pointed to some far-off vessels, and asked | 
with new vivacity and another smile, ‘‘ What are those 
beautiful little ships, no bigger than swans, in the dis- 
tance? They look lovely.” 
“ Look! mustn’t trust to the looks of any thing at 
Hastings,” said Snow. 
“ La, Sir!” cried Miss Larkspur, in momentary asto- 


nishment; and then her eyes fell upon the region of 
Snow’s third coat-button, and her mouth broke into a 
new smile, and she sighed, rather than said—*‘ La, 
Sir?” 

‘* Great deal of contraband work here. 


Can’t be sure | 





of anybody: here, there’s no knowing the smuggler 


, 


from the fair trader.’”’ And Snow, intending to look | 


through Miss Larkspur, bent his eyes upon her; they 
were, however, met and defeated by the large blue orbs | 
of the spinster. Snow felt himself vanquished: never 
in his life had he been gmbty of such rudeness to any 
specimen of the fair sex; and a sense of shame, of self- | 
reproach rose within him, as Miss Larkspur, with a | 
melancholy smile upon her face, turned up the beach. 
He felt strangely tempted to follow and apologize—-he | 
positively made one step in pursuit of the maiden, when | 
he felt anew the coldness of the sea-water through his | 
trowsers, and stopped as if suddenly frozen. ‘ Never | 
mind! the chances are, we mayn’t mect again,” thought | 
Snow, and thus meanly satisfying himself, he walked 
along the beach, and wooed the sun. It was four o’clock | 
when Snow returned to his inn. 
‘“ Thomas, I dine out to-day—at my friend Whistle- | 
ton’s—but as I had no sleep last night, I shall be home 
for bed by nine.” 
Thus spoke our bachelor, and having equipped him- 


self for dinner, he betook himself to the honse of his 


friend, where his pattern propriety, his urbanity, his 





tempered conviviality, made him a special favorite. 
Mrs. Whistleton had, for ten years at least, given it as | 
her fixed opinion that there-was but one Henry Snow in | 
the universe. There was not, there never had been, | 
there never could be, so correct a gentleman! Such | 
was the enviable reputation of our bachelor up to the 
hour of.seven in the evening, when, so malignant was | 
fortune, Henry Snow was made to descend from his 

pedestal, and to range himself with, we fear, that nume- | 
rous class of people, strongly suspected to be no better 


than they should be. The clock had struck seven, and , 


|| beat of drum. 


Snow was glowing with the first bottle of wine, when a 
servant entered, and whispered our bachelor. 

“A man wants me!”’ said Snow—* what man ?” 

* That is, Sir, not a man, but——” 

“ But what ?”’ asked Snow, with a perplexed look. 

“ T was told to whisper to you,” said the servant, “ but 
since 
“Whisper! Pooh! 


“ Then, Sir,”’ said the footman, “ it’s a lady!” 


Speak out,” said Snow. 


“A lady!” exclaimed Snow, and he blushed with a 
prophetic sense of his danger. 

“*Hem!” cried Mr. Whistleton; and after a long and 
steadfast look at Snow, he said, “ John, show the lady 
in.” 

“No, no,” said Snow; and then he resolutely added, 
“if you please, show her in.”” John quitted the room, 
and our bachelor was proceeding to inform his host of 
his suspicions respecting the visitor, when the servant 
returned. 

“The lady, Sir, won’t come in; she’s in a hired 
chase, Sir, taken by the hour, Sir-—but as the man dis- 
putes the time, and as, she says, she knows she can de- 
pend upon your watch, will you tell her if she’s too slow 
or too fast?” Saying which, John put Patty Larkspur’s 
well-known time-piece in the palsied hand of our asto- 
nished bachelor. 


“Too fast,—much too fast,” said Snow, and he re- 
turned the corrected watch. The servant having left 
the room, Snow, amidst the smoothered laughter of half- 
a-dozen bosom friends, began to narrate the. history of 


his first meeting with Patty Larkspur, of his boasting 


in an evil moment of the unerring qualities of his own 


watch, and of the events of the preceding night. 

“T couldn’t have thought it of you,” cried Whistleton, 
purple in the face with laughter. Another elderly gen- 
tleman chirped and crowed at “ Harry being found out 


at last.”” A third tried to look solemn, and advised 


| Snow “to be more careful in such matters for the fu- 


ture ;’’ whilst one and all were stout in their belief that 
“the lady wouldn't have come there for nothing—there 
must be something in it.” 


In his walk from Whistleton’s house to his tavern, 
Snow formed his resolution,—he would, the very next 
morning, retreat from Hastings. Finding the enemy 
too strong for him, he was determined to go off without 
“Thomas, which is the first coach?” 
asked Snow of the waiter. 

“ Six o'clock, Sir,”’ said Thomas. 

“What places, Thomas ?”” demanded Snow. 

* Only two inside,” answered Thomas. 

“Til take them both,” said Snow. 

* Both!” cried Thomas. 

“Both,” replied Snow, with vehemence; and thas 
depriving Patty Larkspur of a seat in the same vehicle 
with himself, he felt secure of future quiet. “ A glass 
of wine-and-water, and then I'll go to bed,"’ said Snow, 


with a lightened heart. Thomas returned with the 


beverage, and having placed it on the table, with a 


‘“ What now!” asked 


smirk at his master, lingered. 


| Snow. 


“ The watch, Sir,” said Thomas. “ The lady wants 


” 


| tc 


“ Give it me,” cried Snow, and with the manner of a 
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man who feels that he is performing an annoying office | 
for the last time, he seemingly adjusted Miss Lark- | 
spur’s watch by his own, and, with a smile that she her- 
self might have envied, returned it to the man, saying 
“ Tell her, a little too fast.” 


and, ere he slept, wrote a letter, to be delivered to his 


Snow retired to his room, 


*friend Whisticton the next day, apologizing for bis un- 

ceremonious departure trom Hlastings. At hali-past 
five in the morning Snow was up and arrayed for his 
journey. The coach drove to the door, Snow mounted 
the steps, and took his seat. 

** All right?” said the coacliman. 

“* Lady to come,” said the porter, and to the horror 
of Snow, the brown pointer came gambolling along the 
passage of the hotel, followed by its ever-smiling mis- 
tress, Patty Larkspur. ‘‘ Mr. Stanmore sent at eleven 
last night to say we might let his place if we could, as 
he didn’t want to go before to-morrow,” said the porter. 

“ Allright!” repeated the coachman, to the agony of 
our bachelor. 

“Bless me !”’ said Miss Larkspur, smiling very ener- 
getieally through her surprise as she stared at Henry 


tlow 


Pray, Sir, by your watch,—your excel- 


Snow. “ What! are you returning to London? 


ae a 
very singular 


lent watch,—what is the precise hour!” 

“Seven minutes past six,” replied Snow, who, could 
he have quitted the coach unseen by his persecutress, 
would have gladly forfeited his luggage. 

** How 


looking and smiling at her watch, “ my time to a se- 


very singular,” exclaimed Miss Larkspur, 
cond.” 

Now we must inform the reader that such unanimity 
between the watches was the more astonishing from an 
event of the past night; our bachelor having, doubtless 
with the best intentions, put Patty Larkspur’s watch at 
least fifty minutes behind his own. 

“ Well, it is strange,” repeated Patty Larkspur. “I 
always thought my wateh was an excellent one, if pro- | 
perly regulated; it never went so well: but then,” and, 
oh! the smile discharged at oy hero, “ but then, it was 


”? 


never in such punctual company . 


“ Your departure is somewhat sudden, Ma’am ?”’ ask- 
ed Snow, after half-an-hour’s pause. 

“ Very,” replied Patty Larkspur; “ I had thought to 
be happy at Hastings for a month, but a letter followed 
me here, and a family atiair of some delicacy has impera- 
tively called me to London.” 


»?? 


“Do you stay long in town, Ma’am?” asked our 


bachelor. 
“Very uncertain,” answered our spinster; and the 
answer destroyed the hopes of Snow, who had secretly 
determined on returning to Hastings in a couple of days, 
if assured of Miss Larkspur’s detention in the metropo- 
lis. The time passed, and at the appointed hour, the | 
coach arrived in London. 
* What's o'clock, Sir?” asked Patty Larkspur, with 
an ill-suppressed sigh. 
“Permit me, Madam;” and Snow, resolving to be 
polite for the last time, corrected Miss Larkspur’s 
watch by his own, and returning it to her, vanished like 
a flash of light. 
but the 


* Thank you, Sir,” said Miss Lark pur; re 


Was Do one to receive lie I vratituade > our bachelor rup- 


gs, the which he 


ning at the time towards his lodgin 
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parposely arrived at through many winding passages. 
He had upon the read desired the guard to keep his 
luggage at the office until sent for. 

Henry Snow had been a week from Hastings, and 
sitting one morning at his breakfast, his thoughts wan- 
dered to Patty Larkspur. ‘ What a woman!” he men- 
tally exclaimed ; “well thank my stars! it was a nar- 
row escape; but | am at last well rid of her.” 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” said our bachelor’s land- 


lady, “but L forget to give you this little parcel ; it 


came after you were in bed last night.”” Saying which, 


| she placed a small packet in the hand of Snow, and 


quitted the apartment. Snow paused ere he broke the 
seal; it was black: he expected two or three legacies, 
and was, therefore, greatly shocked at the funereal color 
of the wax. As he sat, holding the unopened packet, 
the friends whom he had for the last five years expected 
to die, passed one by one before him. Was it his dear 


aunt Bridget, or that best of uncles, Jeremiah ? Having 


nerved himself for the worst, Snow, with reverent fingers, 


broke the seal, and casting away three of four envelopes, 
drew forth a letter; something still remained: he pur- 
sued his task, and who shall tell his feelings, who shall 
paint his face, when Henry Snow laid his thumb and 
finger upon Patty Larkspur’s watch! Had the woman 
civen it to him? Was ‘she a witch, and‘had she by her 
‘so potent art,” shut up some devil in the works to 
worry and destroy him? But there was a letter! With 
desperate hand he breke the seal, and, as if staring ata 
sheeted ghost, he looked at the contents: they were as 


tollows— 


“My pear Sm,—I know you will pardon the step I 
have taken. Yes, that considerate delicacy you possess 
for the wants and wishes of your fellow-creatures will, 
I am sure, forgive this seeming liberty. I can never 
forget, I can never repay, your kind attentions. Deprived 
of the benefit of communion with you, my watch has 
been three times down. I cannot tell the hour; I wake 
and think it must be broad daylight, and I hear the 
watchman cry ‘ past two.’ 1 have been told—a thousand 
times been told—that the watch was an excellent watch. 
In the vanity of my heart, I have thought so; but you, 
Sir, have proved how little it is worth, how meanly I 
ought to value it, if deprived of your cuidance,—if want- 


I fear the watch has now become 


ng your regulation. 
wholly useless; however, if you w ill deign to accept it,— 
if, for a short month or so, you will condescend to wear 
it, to correct it by your own chronometer,—to check its 
haste, and to urge its speed, as its wants may require, 
the watch may yet—by the very force of sympathy— 
recover its wonted fidelity, and again faithfully mark 
the time to her, who feels that to her, time is every day 
I am, dear Sir, truly yours, 
“Marrua Larksrur.” 


becoming irksome. 


“Pp. S. Lf, in amonth, I should not send for the watch, 


may I ask you still to wear it, as the legacy of one who 

has done with time and begun—but my pen falters !”’ 
The first determination of Snow was to send back 

the watch, and to leave his country under a false name. 


Phat he 


tues of his own watch,—to attempt to correct the wan- 


should ever have Leen the fool to vaunt the vir- 


| 


aerTins 


the fiend in his pocket! No! he would instantly return 


s of a spinst rs! And now, to be asked to wear 
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it to Miss Larkspur, and with it a letter that should,— || 


but where to find her? she had given no address, and no 
intelligence could Snow obtain from his landlady, where- 
And then 


the black seal ! Poor woman! she had doubtless suffered 


by he might discover the melancholy owner. 


some domestic affliction: yes, that was made too plain 
by the postscript. She was evidently a woman of edu- 
cation; and—for the watch was surrounded by brilliants 
—of some property. These thoughts passed rapidly 
through the perplexed brain of our bachelor, who, in the 
forty-third year, was seriously perplexed for the first 


time. At length, he ceased to think, resigning the mat- 


ter to the hands of destiny. 

Henry Snow was constant in his attendance at the — 
Institution. It was about three weeks after the receipt 
of Miss Larkspur’s letter, that, having listened atten- 
tively to a lecture on chemistry, he was about to leave 
the theatre, considerably edified on the subject of acids, 
when a tall young man who had set behind him during 
the discourse, requested the favor of his ear at a neigh- 
boring tavern. The stranger was not a man to be refused, 
for he had very large moustaches, with beard and hair 
disposed after Eastlake’s best bandit; he was, moreover, 
dressed in a half-military style, which left it a matter of 
doubt, with waiters at least, whether he was alieutenant- 
colonel or a major. ‘I believe, Sir,” said the hairy 
young gentleman to Snow, “I believe, Sir, you have a_ 
watch in your pocket?” Now, the stranger and our 


bachelor were alone in the room, and Snow, in his igno- 


rance, thought it possible that a pickpocket might wear | 


moustaches, and therefore he merely stepped back, and |, 


returned an anxious look at the question. “Your name, 
Sir?”’ said the stranger. 
“Snow, Sir, Henry Snow,” said our bachelor, getting 


near the bell. 


“‘T have seen the watch, Sir; and now, Sir, upon your 
honor, is it not the property of a lady?” thundered forth 


the stranger. | 


“Certainly, Sir,” said Snow; “ and if you can tell me 





where the lady is to be found ” and saying no more, | 


j 


Snow took Patty Larkspur’s watch from his waistcoat- | 


pocket; when the stranger approached him, and bending || 


towards the chronometer, and, after surveying it through 
an eye-glass, he rose to his full height, and thus addressed 


our hero,—* Sir, you are a villain !”’ 


“Sir!” exclaimed Snow, and he wanted breath for 
| 
another syllable. 


“My cousin, Sir, my cousin! You are aware, Sir,” 


and the stranger twisted his moustache round his fore- 
finger, “ that some things can only be washed out with 
blood! You will not deny, Sir, that you know a lady 
named Larkspur ?”’ 


” 


“IT met her, Sir, at——— 


“ Mether!” vociferated the young gentleman; “what! 
” 


a woman is to be robbed of ——— 


“* Robbed, Sir,” cried Snow; “mind what vou are 


” 





about,—this watch, I can prove, was 


“I spoke not of the watch, Sir, but of my cousin’s || 


heart. Poor dear girl! but chance has discovered to | 
me her betrayer,—she, patient saint, would have died 


with the secret,—as she will die, but not, I thank Hea- 


ven !”—and he flung up his right arm—*“ but not alone !” 
“Is Miss Larkspur ill?” asked Snow, not knowing | 


what to say. y 
35 


| . . . i : > 66 
proceeding into his grief, when he was interrupted by “a 


| twirled him into an empty closet, and buttoned the door ; 
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The stranger smiled bitterly upon Snow, and almost 
bursting into tears, exclaimed, shaking his head, ‘* That 
you could see the ruin you have made! But you shall 
hear from me, Sir; to-morrow, Sir.”” And with this 
threat Patty Larkspur’s cousin left the tavern; and 
Henry Snow returned to his uncomfortable home, 
though not before he had promised a handsome reward 
to the waiter if he could discover for him the abode of 
the lady, which intelligence the man was enabled soon 
after to communicate, having been informed of it, though 
with strict injunctions to be secret, by the cousin himself. 

At nine o’clock the next morning, Henry Snow stood 
at the door of Miss Larkspur. ™ Could he see her ?”’ 
for he was resolved to return the watch into her own 
hands. Could he see Miss Larkspur ?” 

The servant shook her head, and laconically replied, 

Snow started, when the servant ; 


ae 


“Sir, she’s dying.” 
considerately added, “but if you'll give your name—” 
Snow complied with the suggestion, and having waited 
some minutes, was requested to walk “ very softly” 
up-stairs. He entered the room, and saw Miss Lark- 
spur very pale, indeed, seated in an easy chair. 

“T am sorry, Madam,” said Henry Snow, and he was ; 


short, shri 
“‘T am afraid, Sir, I have been very troublesome to 


\] shriek” from the lady, and a shower of tears. 
you?” said Patty Larkspur. 

“Not atall, Ma’am,” replied Snow, softened by the 
appearance of the spinster into a benevolent falsehood ; 
“not at all; my purpose in calling upon you is to——”” 

“ Your cousin, Ma’am,” proclaimed the servant with 
a look of horror. 

“The rash boy! If he sees you here, Mr. Snow,—for 


the sake of your precious life,—I care not for myself,— 





but hide! hide!” 
“ Hide, Ma’am,” exclaimed our bachelor, quite be- 
wildered at the proposal. 
“If not,” said Miss Larkspur, and she spoke with a 


deep, solemn voice; ‘if not—I_ know his pes cnt ¥ 4 
there'll be murder.” # 


“ He’s coming up-stairs, Ma’‘am,” cried the girl. | 
‘‘ Hide! hide! for the love of merey—to save blood : 


—hide!’” And Patty Larkspur—what cannot woman 


do for him she loves ?—moved by her fears for the life , : 
of Snow, rose above sickness, and vigorously seconded 


by her maid, almost ere our bachelor was aware of it, 


. ” - i Te +} 
at the same instant, the “‘ armed heels’’ of Patty's cousin 


were heard by Snow upon the stairs, and in another Hi 





instant his terrible voice sounded in the apartment. 
“ William,” said Miss Larkspur, weakly; she had 


again failen into the chair, quite exhausted by her late 











exertion. 
“Gracious powers! Patty you are worse ; Yes, it is 


in vain to cheat you with, hope ; poor blighted flower, 


you are dying.” 
“| know it,”’ said Patty Larkspur, “ and am content re 

. . if 

to die.”’ ' 
‘* Qh, villain! villain! cried cousin William, and he ; 


strode up and dowa the room; “ but by this time he has 


” 





my message, and in an hour hence 
“What mean you, William?” said Patty; “ Why do 
you frown so—why roll your eyes—what horrible 


thoughts possess you ?”’ 
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“ T have found him,’ 
tone.” 

“Him!” said Patty Uarkspur. 

*“ Snow!”’ and William roared out the name, to the 
terror of its owner in the closet. 

“Well!” cried Patty, trembling at the word. 

“* He dies,”’ said William, in thorough bass. 

“No, no, no, William! if it be my last effort-—upon 





my knees I ask it—he is innocent—’tis I who 

“Innocent! What, have I not seen you waste, day by 
day, since that accursed day you went to Hastings ?— 
do I not know that—(there is none but Susan here, and 


cried William, in a sepulchral | 


' 


she is faithful)—that he took two places back to London | 


—that you are no longer the same blithe, happy being 
that” —and here cousin William became very impressive, 


—‘and will not the ancestors of our house pursue me | 


| 


if I suffer————what is that?’’ And cousin William 


glared at Patty Larkspur’s watch laid by Snow upon 
the table. | 

*“* The watch, Sir, the watch!”’ said Susan. 

‘And has he had the meanness—has he further 
insulted you by serding—” 

“ No, Sir, he didn’t send it,” said Susan. 

“Not send! Why, then—he—ha!—that closet door! 
what moves it?’’ The closet was small, and the door 


shutting close upon Snow, and Snow, with the threats 


of cousin William, beginning to tremble, proclaimed the 
culprit in his hiding-place. 

“ William !”” shrieked Patty Larkspur, and fell upon 
her knees, when the closet-button being turned by the 
indignant thumb and finger of the young gentleman, 
Henry Snow stood in all his dark iniquity revealed. 

Cousin William, after a great effort, said, with appa- 
rent composure, “ Very well, Sir; follow me,”’ and quit- 


ted the house, Patty Larkspur, however, preventing 


. . . . . | 
Snow from obeying the orders of her murderous cousin. || 


Snow was much affected by the devotion shown to him || 


by Patty Larkspur; like Benedick, he had “ never 
thought to marry ;’’ but we will not hold the reader by 
a long narration of the causes which prevailed upon our 
old bachelor; ere two hours had elapsed from the exit | 
of the fiery William, Henry Snow had made a formal 


offer of his hand to Patty Larkspur, who consented to | 


accept it, with this condition, if her life was spared. 


About a twelvemonth after their marriage—for the || 


life of Patty was spared—Mrs. Snow fell into a serious i 


fit of illness. 
the pair up to that period ; we only know that the hus- 
bahd would look at his wife’s face, glance at her watch, | 
and say, with a sigh—‘‘ Too slow, much too slow.” For 
the watch itself, great deception—as Mrs. Snow averred | 
—had been practised on her: that which she had bought 
for pure gold, was only metal gilt; and the brilliants | 
were, to her confusion, discovered to be only tolerable 
crystals. Cousin Willium, having, as Mrs. Snow | 
lamented, lost his patrimony at hazard, condescended 
to shave, and, Mr. Snow having advanced the money, | 
to re-enter life as a linen-draper. } 
Mr. Snow died at sixty, having survived his wife | 
about nine months. He had a favorite nephew, to whom | 
he left the bulk of his property, enhanced, as he said, by 
this golden advice,—‘‘ George, my dear George, if you | 
live to be an old bachelor, never—never attempt to | 
regulate the watch of a middle-aged maid.” 


We know little of the domestic felicity of || 
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Miriam, dearest, 
If thou hearest 
Answer love, if love be dear ; 
He would hear none, 
He would fear none, 
Were his own young beauty here! 
Then step lightly 
Down, as sprightly 
Fairies do on flower beds ; 
Love so soft is, 
That not oft his 
Feet betray him where he treads. 


Miriam, sweetest, 
Time is fleetest, 

When the lips of lovers greet ; 
And thou knowest 
Time is slowest, 

When love waits his maid to meet. 
Here’s an hour 
in life’s power 

We should use while use we may ; 
Who ’d lie wasting - 
Hours, which, hasting, 

Take the youth of love away ! 


Every lover 
Is a rover 

In so sweet a night as this ; 
Every beauty 
Hath a duty, 

Which by sleeping she doth miss ! 
Stars are looking 
Stream and brook in, 

As thine eyes look into mine; 
Heaven is ringing 
With the singing 

Of the bird whose voice is thine! 
Shall I clamber 
To thy chamber, 

Like the musked eglantine, 
That hangs eying 
Thee, and sighing 

As its love were great as mine! 
Shall I venture 
Where to enter 

Is like heaven after death, 
And awaken 
Thee with taking 

Draughts of thy delicious breath ? 
Night is precious, 
Love delicious,— 

Sleep can never love improve: 
Night hath blisses, 


Love hath kisses.— 


Who would sleep when they may love ? 


But if blessed 

As when pressed 
To my heart that sighs the while, 

Keep on sleeping 

Till day peeping, 
Breaks as rosy as thy smile ! 
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THE SEA VOYAGE. 


A PIRATICAL SKETCH. 


BY JAMES E. VAIL. 


Ir was during the Spring of 17—, that Mr. Barton, 


an English gentleman, and his only daughter, a beauti- 





ful young lady, embarked on board of the ship . 


at London, from whence she was to sail for New York. 


Mr. Barton was the eldest son of a rich aristocrat, at 
whose demise, he came into possession of the family 
inheritance. 
he married the then peerless Miss 
sive beauty and numerous acquirements, had rendered 
her the belle of the county, in which she resided. It 
was a proud day to the villagers and peasantry of the 
Barton domain, for the hospitality and kindness of their 
young master, and of his late lamented father, was well 
known. 
of bells, and music, and dancing; the villagers came 
dressed in their holiday attire, and universal festivity 


The nuptials were celebrated by the ringing 


and joy, characterised the nuptial day of the happy pair. |; 


Mr. Barton, though very wealthy and possessed of 
every comfort which could make life desirable, was, 
nevertheless far from extravagant, but if he did not 
prodigally lavish his money on splendid equipages, or 
costly liveries for his servants, yet every thing was 
managed with a view to comfort and convenience. His 
house was plainly, though liberally furnished, and imme- 
diately after his marriage, the out-houses and barns were 
renovated, or entirely rebuilt, and every preparation 


made for a long and continued residence at the Barton | 


farm. 

The lady of the mansion, though reared amid wealth 
and splendor, had yet a fondness for moral life, and her 
mind, like that of her partner, having been cultured and 
enriched by choice reading and study, she found more 
real pleasure in the society of her husband, or in visiting 
and rendering assistance to the poor and needy, than in 
profitless engagements with the aristocracy, where the 
possession of wealth takes precedence over intellect, and 
where fushion curbs and confines all the kinder emotions 


of the heart. 
Mr. Barton had been highly educated, and his mind 


was stored, not only with scientific information and | 


abstruse philosophy, but filled with historical and clas- 
sical knowledge. 

His time was mostly spent in reading, or in the society 
of his wife; he delighted to wander with the historian 
to scenes of other days ; to find a motive for the actions 
of those who had become famous for their deeds of dar- 


ing, or celebrated for the magnificence of their exploits, | 


and to study human nature and passion, in all their dif- 
ferent phrases. Thus months and years glided smoothly 
and happily over; a beautiful daughter completed their 
portion of happiness, and in the young Clara, they saw 


and felt that life could present no addition to their plea- 


sure and contentment. 

Twelve or fifteen years had finally elapsed since their 
marriage, and nothing had occurred to mar their felicity. 
But, alas! there is a limit to every thing earthly, and 


It was some years after this period, that | 
whose exces- | 
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less winter succeeds the blooming summer, and a beauti- 





ful sunshine is often but the prelude of a storm! 

The young Clara was budding into womanhood, with 
| allthe personal attractiveness of her mother, while her 
mind had been properly nurtured by her parents, who 


instead of devoting her to the care ofa boarding school, 


very properly educated her themselves. 

She was just entering her sixteenth year, when the 
mother fell sick, from a slight cold, and although every 
aid was rendered, which human skill could afford, she 


grew worse, until, amid the tears of her daughter, and 


the heart breken sobs of her husband, her spirit winged 


its way from its earthly tabernacle. 

| Clara felt, deeply felt, the deprivation of her mother, 
but her youthful spirits slowly triumphed over her regret, 
and her grief was finally forgotten in her attentions to 
her surviving parent. Notso with Mr. Barton: Months 
passed, and yet despondency seemed to weigh still 
heavier on his heart. He did not publicly lament her 
loss, but in silence and solitude, he mused over the object 
of his first and only love, until a feeling of morbid sensi- 
tiveness, preyed upon his mind, which seemed hurrying 
him to the tomb. 

“The grief that does not speak, 

Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break,” 

He wandered among the green fields, or by the margin 
of the river, his thoughts wandering back “ far up the 
stream of time,” to the hours he had spent with his be- 
| loved,—and in the still and solemn night he walked forth 

beneath the cloudless heavens, and as he gazed on the 
myriads of stars that dotted the vast expanse, a sense of 

loneliness and depression crept over him, which nothing 
could relieve. His health was gradually declining, and 
his physicians recommended a sea voyage and a change 
of scene. 


It was at this crisis, that he informed his daughter of 


‘his determination of visiting America, and numerous 
were the friends and neighbors that attended them to 
the wharf, on the day of their departure. 
It was in the Spring time. ‘Thousands of birds were 
carolling among the trees, and all nature was attired in 
| her magnificent livery of green. Mr. Barton felt pleased 
with his anticipated voyage ; his mind assumed a more 
| cheerful character, his 
“ Bosom’s lord sat lightly on his throne,” 
The vessel was mvored a short distance from the 
landing place, and waited but for the appearance of Mr. 
Barton and his daughter. Finally they arrived, and 
amid the tears and farewell wishes of their numerous 


acquaintances, they were conveyed in a wherry to the 
| vessel that was to bear them hence. She was a mer- 


chant ship of the first class, well manned and command- 


ed, and as her snowy sails were unfurled she presented 
a beautiful sight to the thousands who had congregated 


on the wharf to witness her departure, 

| The anchor was weighed, her snow white canvass was 
bellied with the wind, gaily and proudly she ploughed 

| her way through the watery element, and 


“ Walked the waters like a thing of life.” 


|| The white and chalky cliffs of Dover were fading in 
‘the distance; and as Clara watched the dim outline of 
her native land, her thoughts reverted to the many happy 


| hours she had spent, ere her mother’s death, and to the 


human happiness is generally of short duration. A cheer- | friends from whom she was parting. 
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A few days found them several hundred miles from | 


England. A favorable wind had attended them thus 
far on their voyage, and Mr. Barton and lus daugliter, 
by the suasiveness and kindness of the commander, 
found all their wants ministered to, with a liberal hand. 

It was towards the close of the fourth day of their de- 
parture, when a small craft was discovered on their 
leeward quarter, making rapid headway towards the 


ship. The mate, who for several hours had been watch- 


ing her movements, reported her as a small vessel, of 


The 


wind, which for some time had been very calm, allowed 


about eighty tons, endeavoring to overtake them. 
her to make rapid advances to the ship, and before 
an hour had elapsed, she came full in sight. She was 
a small schooner, her sides painted entirely dark, while 
the black flag which was hoisted, as she approached, 
proclaimed her what before had not been anticipated a 
Piratical Vessel. 


such an emergency, and a universal spirit of discontent 


The ship was hardly prepared for 


seemed to manifest itself among passengers and crew. 
The captain ordered all sail to be ‘‘ crowded,” and ac- 
cordingly top sails and studding sails were set, and every 
preparation made about the decks for an attack. Sev- 
eral guns which belonged to the ship were mounted, and 
all the implements of warfare on board were arranged 
for immediate use. Luckily the wind increased, but as 
the night approached the elements gave token of a com- 
ing storm. Dark and portentous clouds blackened the 
horizon, while the muttering thunder, with intervening 
The 


occasional drops of rain were soon succeeded by heavy 


flashes of lightning, added terror to the scene. 


and more violent discharges of thunder, which now came 
with alarming distinctness, while the fitful flashes of 
lightning which before had illuminated the heavens, now 


widened into broad, lurid flames of the destroying ele- | 


ment. The rain came down in torrents, and the waves, 
which hitherto were almost motionless, now foamed and 
dashed as if in angry contention. 

Most of the passengers remained on deck. Among 
the number was Mr. Barton. He found a pleasure even 
in despair, and as he cast his eyes over the wide waste 


htning, illumi- 


of waters, and saw the vivid flashes of lig fr, 


nating the heavens and the illimitable sea, and heard 
the thunder drum on high, peal forth its rambling notes, 
and thought of his departed wife, and his only child, the 


scene seemed to him, in unison with his feelings. 


“Oh, night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength? 
7 7 4 - 7 - * « 
+ * * + * * * . 


And this is night.—Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 


” 


A portion of the tempest and ef thee! 


Such were the thoughts that were passing through the 


|} one being 


mind of Mr. Barton, while as the wind increased, the | 


ship scudded with terrible fury before the blast. 
foam which gathered about the prow, attested her swift 
career, while as showers of spray dashed on either side, 
she seemed in the words of the poet, to 

“ Dare the elements to strife.” 


For several hours the storm continued to rage with 


unabated violence, but towards morning the wind gra- 
dually subsided. Many of the sails which were taken in 


previous to the gale, were “sect,” the reefs loosened, 
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and all became calm as before. The day passed away, 
but nothing was seen of the piratical schooner, until 
about evening, when she was discovered, a few miles 


astern. The decks were, a second time cleared, and 


‘ 


all preparation made for action. Every “ stitch of can- 
vass’’ was brought into service, but the schooner being 
very light, ane the fastest sailer, under a moderate wind, 
she gained rapidly upon her adversary. As she ap- 
proached, her guns were brought to bear, and in an 
instant a tremendous fire was commenced from her, 
which, after the ship’s position had been changed, in order 
to bring her guns to a more favorable direction, was as 
promptly and hotly returned. 

A deadly fire was continued fora length of time, until 
the schooner having become dismasted and filled with 
water, the piratical crew, amidst the thick volumes of 
smoke which enveloped both crafts, manned their several 
A shout of 
as some twenty or thirty 


boats, and made their way for the ship. 
triumph broke from them, 
reached the deck in safety. They were a motley crew. 
The most of them were coarsely dressed, with huge 
whiskers and mustaches, and their general appearance 
accorded well with their hellish trade. <A friendish war 
was waged between the parties. Cutlasses and daggers 
were brought into requisition, and hlood flowed freely 
from the assailants and the assailed. Among the most 
active was Mr. Barton, who, though unused to fighting, 


A de- 


termined spirit of resistance actuated the ship’s crew, 


dealt fearful blows on many of the adversaries. 


and they 
“ Fought like brave men, long and well,” 


as the result proved, for although the pirates, about 
thirty in number, with the exception of three, who were 
afterwards secured and manacled, but ten brave fellows 
of the ship had fallen victims to the atrocities of, their 
opponents. There was one event, however, which cast 
While all who 


could wield a weapon were on deck, a scene of butchery 


a gloom over the crew and passengers. 


was taking placing below, which cannot be adequately 
described. Two or three pirates bad made their way 
to the cabin, where sat Miss Barton, awaiting with ter- 
They rifled the 
berths of all that could be found, but that their hellish 


work might not be interrupted, the fair occupant of the 


rible anxiety, the issue of the combat. 


cabin was murdered upon . ie spot, where she was after- 
wards found weltering in her blood. The deed was dis- 
covered by the mate, who communicated the terrible 
tidings to Mr. Barton and the passengers. 

It were in vain to attempt to paint the agonized feel- 
ings of the father, when the intelligence of his daughter’s 
death was revealed to him. He rushed to the cabin, 
where lay the only solace of his increasing years—the 
who had rendered life desirable to him, and 
for whom alone he had lived. Despair was pictured on 
his countenance. He stooped and implanted a kiss 


upon her forehead, and the unavailing regrets which 


broke from him, attested the poignancy of his affliction. 


The ensuing day, while the ship had renewed her 
course, a burial took place. The bodies of the slain, 
including that of Clara Barton were deposited on deck 
—the funeral service, so touching and solemn at sea, was 


clearly and audibly read by the commander, and the 


| bodies, after having been properly secured and arranged 
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in boxes, were consigned to the watery element. During 
the ceremonials Mr. Barton stood and watched with a 
fixed attention the proceedings, which were to part him 
from his daughter. There was an unnatural wildness 


in his countenance; his frame trembled, his visage as- 


sumed a pale and snowy hue, while his eye-balls, which | 


glared with an unearthly look, gave him the appearance 


of a maniac. 

The ceremony had taken place, and a settled gloom 
still hung upou the inmates of the ship. Several passen- 
gers were engaged in ministering to the w ounded, while 
others were mourning over their departed comrades’ 
Suddenly a long, piercing, dismal shriek, which sounded 
like a funeral knell was heard—a dashing in the water 
and all was still. Then might be seen the body of a man 
borne rapidly away with the waves, and in an instant he 
was lost for ever. It required no search to ascertain who 
was the suicide. The absence of Mr. Barton, and his 
haggard appearance a few minutes before satisfied all 
parties that he was the unfortunate. Thus perished the 
hero of our sketch. By nature endowed with tender- 
ness of feeling, and sensitiveness in a remarkable degree} 
he had seen his wife, on whom he so fondly doated, fall 
a prey to disease and death,—his daughter, the only 
solace of his years, untimely and inhumanly butchered, 


and himself left, a solitary victim of despair! 


His reason 
forsook its throne, and with a shrick, which told his 
agony, he made his grave in the troubled waters of the 
unfathomable ocean. 

4% ~ * a” * ” = - 


Two weeks after the incident just mentioned, the ship 





might be seen making her way through the Nar- 
rows, where ended that which has afforded the writer a 
subject fur this imperfect sketch—Tue Sea Voyace. 
| = a 
Original. 
I AM ALONE! 
My soul is sick, and lone, 
No social ties its love entwine— 
A heart upon a desert thrown. 
Beats not in solitude like mine; 
For though the pleasant sunlight shine, 
It shows no form that I may own, 
And closed to me is Friendship’s shrine. 
I am alone !—I am alone! 


I have a heart :—I’d live 

And die for him whose worth I knew— 
But could not clasp his hand and give 

My full heart forth as talkers do— 

And they who lov’d me—the kind few— 
Behind me cold in heart and tone, 

And left me, (while it burns as true,) 
To live alone !—To live alone ! 


And such shall be my day 
Of life—unfriended, culd, and dead,— 
My hope shall slowly wear away, 
As all my young affections fled ;— 
No kindred hand shall grace my head 
When life’s last flickering light is gone; 
But I shall find a silent bed, 
And die alone !—And die alone. 


A. A. L. 
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THE CORONET. 


ALE. 


GERALDINE; OR, 


A T 


“The love that seeks a home 
Where wealth or splendor shines, 
Is like the gloomy gnome, 


That dwells in dark gold mines.”--—MooreE. 


In abay windowed recess of the breakfast-room over- 
looking the park at Herbertson Hail, sat the fair Geraldine 
de Tracy, and her humble companion May Melvyn, both 
evidently occupied in thinking of something not absolute- 
ly before them, though their eyes were fixed upon the 
Suddenly, May broke 


the silence, and tapping Geraldine upon the shoulders, 


clusters of roses upon the lawn. 


laughingly said,‘ A sixpence for your thoughts.” Geral- 
dine was confused, and suddenly rising, and throwing the 
book that was in her hand upon the table, moved from 
the window, blushing deeply, and murmuring, “ Indeed 
they would not be worth the money.” 

“ I think said May archly, “ Lord 


Herbertson did not return as he had promised! Ah! 


” 
[ can guess, 


Had his absence no share of your thoughts ?”’ 
Geraldine smiled ; but she made no reply. There was 
no need, however of concealment, for May knew that 
Geraldine loved her cousin, Lord Herbertson, and his 
Lordship had been very attentive to Geraldine, who was 
now upon a visit to his Lordship’s maternal parent at 
Herbertson Hall. He had never made a formal declara- 
tion, but it was evident that he was much attached to 
his cousin, and in these cases words and actions are 
more convincing than formal declarations. Geraldine 
was a fair and fragile creature, tall, slight, and swan-like, 
her complexion was pale—very pale, but the bright ce- 
lestial blue of her eloquent eyes gave to her countenance 
a spiritual expression, and she seemed altogether a bright 
fairy thing, sojourning among, rather than belonging to, 
the children of earth. 
“ Eyes, blue as June’s sky, when stars light up 
Its deep clear music, languishing as love 
Were all theirlanguage. A foot 
Light as but used to tread on silken down, 
And echo music, and a hand that looked 
{ But made to wander o’er the golden harp.” 
And her heart was a treasury of good and happy 
thoughts. She loved and was beloved! And love is all 
that makes a woman’s world—her element—her life— 
her Eden! 
Her companion, May Melvyn was the child of a dis- 
tant and poor relation of the Tracy family, whom Geral- ( 
dine’s now deceased parents had taken under their pro- 
tection in infancy; and Geraldine loved her as a sister. 
| While they had been staying at Herbertson Hall, the cu- 
rate, Mr. Atherly, of the neighboring village, who was 
/much respected by the Dowager Baroness (Lord Her- . 
_bertson’s mother) and frequently invited to the Hall, 
had paid much attention to May Melvyn, but May was 
a different creature from Geraldine, and would speak | 
|| with contempt of the circumstances of her admirer; and 
| she treated him with coolness ever. 
She could not 
entertain the idea of settling down into the wife of a 


May’s ambition had a higher object. 


|| country curate, although it was probable, from the light 
‘in which the Dowager Baroness regarded Mr. Atherly, 
But 
| May wasambitious of acoronet, and although she could 





'| that his circumstances would never be indigent. 
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oe 


not entertain the probability of her supplanting Geral- 
dine in the affections of Lord Herbertson, she, neverthe- 
less, essayed all her arts to please and attract him. 
Geraldine was no match for her artful companion: 

she entertained no unworthy idea of herself, and did not 
believe it possible that any one about her, whose lips 
breathed friendship, and whose eyes looked love, could 
mean her harm. She was happy in her innocence, and 
did not dream that aught coulddispel her happiness, 

“Alas! we trace 

The map of our own paths; and long, ere years, 


With their dall steps the brilliant lines efface, 
Comes the swift storm and blots them out in tears.’ 


Lord Herbertson returned in the course of the morn- 
ing, and May remarked that he was not so pointed in 
his attention to his fair cousin as he was used to be. 
Geraldine herself did not notice any difference, for we 
ourselves are always the last to perceive the inditlerence 
of those we love. And Geraldine still was happy; and 
she rambled through the park with her cousin, and sat 
in her favorite bower, and read to him, while May 
went to pluck flowers. Lord Herbertson could rot be 
otherwise than delighted with 
Geraldine, and he more than once endeavored to give 
But 


ble something prevented him, and marred his happiness. 


himself up to her heart and soul. an indefina- 
He no longer wished to be alone with his cousin: he was 
more anxious than ever concerning another: he preferred 
May’s singing to Geraldine’s although he acknowledged 
still that her playing was inferior to that of Geraldine. 
In a word, the artifices of the ambitious girl was succeed- 
ing ! 

Lord Herbertson had, as yet, no idea of the feelings 
which were taking possession of his heart. He thought 
he was merely doing justice to the merits of May Mel- 
vyn when he began to love her. And thus passed seve- 
ral days and weeks, and then Geraldine fell ill of a fever, 
and was confinedto her bed. Fora short time her life 
was despaired of, and no one was more distressed than 
Lord Herbertson. The curate, Mr. Atherly, was con- 
stantly at her bedside in the performance of his sacred 
functions. And once Geraldine, her eyes suffused with 
tears, after contemplating the features of the curate, 
and her companion, May Melvyn, expressed her wish 
that they would be united. ‘I fear,”’ suid she, “ that 
my life is drawing near toa close: that this beautiful 


world is passing away from me; but I should be glad if 


I knew that two of the kindest and best of created beings 
were blest ineach other’s love. I am very, very grateful, 
Mr. Atherly, for your kindness in these trying hours 
—you have brought peace to my dying pillow, you have 
made what I fear are my last hours, composed and hap- 
py: 
her you love !”’ 
face of Lord Herbertson, whose manly courage now 


At this moment her eyes caught the 


gave way, and who was endeavoring to conceal his tears. 


Anxious to spare his feelings, she changed the conversa- | 
| had a regard for him, was much affected by this announce- 


tion immediately. 

Contrary to the expectations of the physicians, the 
disease took a favorable turn, and shortly afterwards 
Geraldine was pronounced ina state of recovery, although 
it would be some time before she would.be able to leave 
her chamber. This spread joy through the establish- 
ment, and Lord Herbertson waited with much anxiety 


| so worthy a man. 


the gentle affection of 


Would that I could reward you with the hand of 
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for her recovery The companion of his morning ram- 
bles, and his evening amusements in the drawing-room 
was May Melvyn. And it was not long before the art- 
ful girl contrived to accomplish her object, and to bring 
the owner of a coronet to her feet. Lord Herbertson 
had declared he loved her. 

And this, while Geraldine was exerting her influence 
with her brother, Lord de Tracy, to obtain a living for 
Mr. Atherly, in the hope of his fortune being thereby 
bettered, May Melvyn would no longer hesitate to marry 
While Geraldine was thus engaged, 
May had been practising upon the affections of Lord 


Of 
course, the new attachment was kept secret, and thus 


Herbertson. She accomplished her object first. 
passed a month or more, May continuing to preserve 
the heart she had stolen from her friend. Geraldine 
recovered, and was again able to appear in society. 
She returned to her brother’s in London, and Lord Her- 
bertson also quitted the Hall for his town mansion, in 
order, as he affected, to be near Geraldine; but with a 
different object as May Melvyn knew. The first thing 
that was communicated to Geraldine, by her brother, 
was the pleasing information that he had obtained for 
her protegée, Mr Atherly, a valuable living in a parish. 
adjoining the metropolis. She was delighted in being 
thus able to provide for so excellent a man, and toremove, 
as she thought, the scruples of May to a marriage with 
him. She immediately wrote to the curate apprising 
him of, and congratulating him upon the event. May 
came in just as the letter had been despatched to the 


post office. “‘ Now, now, my dear May,’’ said Geral- 





dine, “‘ you can have no objection to marry Mr. Ather- 
ly. He is appointed to the living at Movs 


‘“‘T am happy to hear of his good fortune,” said May, 
coldly. “ But I can assure you that I am still as far 
from becoming his wife as ever I was.”’ 

“ T thought 
your only objection had been to his pecuniary circum 


“* What do you mean?” said Geraldine. 


stances. There cannot be a better—a worthier man 
living than Mr. Atherly.” 

‘* In those matters, my dear Geraldine,” said May,“ a 
third person is a bad judge. He may be all that you, in 
your enthusiasm, are pleased to describe him, but still, 
as I do not like him, I could not expect o find any great 
happiness in a marriage with him.” 

“ Then you will not marry, Mr. Atherly ?” 

“ Positively, no.” 

After all, then, she had 
mistaken the heart of her companion. She had acted in 
the confidence that May secretly loved Mr. Atherly, and 


She now discovered 


Geraldine made no reply. 


had almost in whrds told him so. 
her mistake, and shortly after Mr Atherly received his 
first letter, apprising him of the presentation, another 
was put into his hands by a special messenger from 
Miss de Tracy, apprising him that May Melvyn never 


could be his. 


Mr. Atherly, who had been led to believe that May 
ment of the blight of fondly cherished hopes. He came 
to take possession of his new living; but his heart was 
sad, and the improvement in his fortune could not dispel 


his sorrow. Lord de Tracy was much pleased with 


‘the manner and talents of his sister’s protegée, and 
', took pains to show his respect for him. Geraldine also 
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thought it her duty, as she had been instrumental in mis- | 
leading him, to increase his enjoyment by all the means 

in her power. She would frequently visit him at his 
rectory, incompany with Lord Herbertson or her brother 


os 
1gs, 


with presents of velvet paintir which she was skilful 
in producing, or some such trifle, and frequently was 
he invited to Lord de Tracy’s house, but his attentions 
to May Melvyn were still ineffectual: the ambitious fair 
one had a coronet in her grasp! 

A misdirected letter from Lord Herbertson made Mr. 
Atherly acquainted with the whole truth of the case. 
His Lordship had come from his club one night excited 
with wine, and had recollected a promise to Geraldine to 
write for the attendance of Mr. Atherly in the next 
morning’s ride. He had also a letter for May in his 
desk which should have been sent the previous day, but 
without the superscription. Scarcely knowing what he 
did, he wrote Mr. Atherly’s name upon the letter intend- 
ed for Miss Melvyn, and her name upon Mr. Atherly’s, 
and, giving them to his servant to be delivered at the 
earliest possible hour in the morning, he retired to bed. 

In the morning, upon awaking, he was informed that 
the Reverend Mr. Atherly had been waiting for his 
rising for nearly an hour, and that his business was of so 
pressing a nature that he could not leave the house with- 
out seeing his Lordship. ‘‘ What canthe Parson want?” 
cried Lord Herbertson; ‘ More preferment, I suppose,” 
he muttered laughingly; ‘ but it will not do.” 

Shortly afterwards his Lordship descended to the 
The 


latter immediately rose, and putting into Lord Herbert- 


breakfast-parlor, where Mr. Atherly was waiting. 


son’s hand the misdirected letter, said, ‘‘ My Lord, I 
thought it best to deliver this into your hands, in order 
that the evidence of your crime—of your infamy— 
might be by yourself destroyed. My sacred calling pre- 
vents me from demanding reparation for the injury you 
have done me; and though my feelings, as a man, urge | 
me to disclose your monstrous guilt, my duty as a Chiris- 
tian minister compels me to shield you from human retri- 
bution. 
upon your withdrawing yourself as soon as you possibly 


As my silence, however, is only conditional 


can with respect to the feelings of that pure and exqui- 
site woman you have so basely trifled with, you will see 
the propriety of breaking off the connexion, and forbear- 
ing to encourage hopes which you never intend to rea- 
lize.” 

“« My dear Sir,” said Lord Herbertson, “‘ though you 
are not my chaplain, I have listened to your sermon as 
It seems that 
you know something. It 
does not appear to me that you have any right to dictate 
So whether I cast off Miss 


attentively as if 1 had paid you for it. 
What you know, you know. 


the course I should pursue. 
Tracy at once, or let her down by degrees, as you propose, 


or continue my attentions there, my resolution will not 
” 





be at all influenced by your impertinence 

“ Impertinence, my Lord!” exclaimed Mr. Atherly. 

“ This is the first time my conduct has ever been so 
designated. 
only so designated by Lord Herbertson.” 

‘“‘ I do not know whether you came to insult me, Sir,” 
rejoined his Lordship; ‘“ but if it were not for your cloth, 
I should either pull your nose or kick you down stairs.”’ 

“Your Lordship would not have had the opportunity |, 
of doing either had it not been for my sacred calling 


It is some consolation, however, to find it 


*) 


~ 
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But for my “cloth” [ should have adopted another course , 
to show the disgust which your conduct has excited in 
this breast, and the contempt with which I regard your 
Lordship’s character.”’ 

You may tell 
I will 


meet him in any way he pleases, but I will not be insul- 


‘* My good man you had better retire. 


Lord de Tracy if you please all that you know. 


ted by any priggish parson in my own house.” 

There was no occasion, however, for his Lordship’s 
speech; for Mr. Atherly, as he finished his last sentence, 
had opened the door, and before Lord Herbertson had 
done speaking he was in the hall. Lord Herbertson 
could not but feel that by a strange blunder he had thrown 
if Mr. Atherly 
were to acquaint Geraldine’s brother of his duplicity, 
He 
thought it best therefore, to adopt Mr. Atherly’s sug- 


himself into an awkward predicament. 
Lord de Tracy would certainly demand satisfaction. 


gestion, and, as his Lordship himself termed it, to let 
the ill used Geraldine “ down gently ;” for May Melvyn 
now was the absolute mistress of his heart. 

Geraldine dreamed not of the inconstancy of her lover. 
He had accounted for his apparent neglect by saying 
that he had lost immense sums (which was the case) at 
some recent races; and having promised to abandon 
sporting pursvits altogether, Geraldine believed that in 
his absence from her he was engaged in extricating him- 
self from his ditliculties; and she fondly cherished the 
hope that, having become sensible of his error, he would 
thenceforth dedicate himself entirely to the safer domes- 
tic pursuits. Alas! the poor girl deceived herself! Lord 
Herbertson was much embarrassed, but he left his lawyer 
to settle the matters, and devoted his time to May Mel- 
vyn, whom he now desired to make his wife. Geral- 
dine would often accompany her brother to parties and 
balls, and Lord Herbertson, having excused himself, would 
join May Melvyn whilst they were absent. 


Mr Ather- 


ly strove to divert her attention from Lord Herbertson 


Geraldine could not be without her fears. 
as much as possible. Sometimes she would laughingly 
entertain the probability of her lover being false, and 
her reverend friend encouraged these occasions, and 
took the opportunity, while combatting this probability» 
to impress upon her the necessity of preparing her feel- 
ings in case such an event should by possibility occur. 


In this manner he expected to be able to prevent the 


| blow from falling upen the fair and fragile Geraldine so 


fatally as it might have done without preparation. 


He little knew the depth of woman's feeling. He 
little knew the strengthof woman’s love. At last the 


discovery came, and suddenly. Geraldine had pereeived 
that Mr. Atherly had ceased to pay attention to May 
Melvyn, and having asked him the reeson of his con 
duct, he had replied that he considered his case hopeless. 


One evening she had accompanied her brother to a ball, 


but being strangely depressed in spirits, and disliking the 
; 


company and the aw kward dancing, she returned home 
She 


inquired for May Melvyn, and was told that she wag 


very early, and proceeded to her dressing reon.. 


| engaged with a female friend who frequently visited her. 


“ Well, well!’ said Geraldine, “ do not disturb them: 
do not say that Iamcome home.” And she threw her- 
self upon a couch, and ordered the casement to be thrown 


open, in order to have aclear view ofthe unclouded star- 


| ty skies, and that the sweet perfumes of the clemati® 
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which overhung the window might be wafted into the 


boudoir. That night was she destined to hear the fatal 


truth of Herbertson’s perfidy. She had returned from 


the scene of pleasure to become oppressed with care 
and woe. 


“She has left the lighted hall 

She has flung down cap and plume; 
Her eve wears a softer light 

And her cheek a tenderer bloom: 
And her hair in sunny showers 
Falls o’er her marble brow, 

From its beauteous bands of pearl, 
Free as her thoughts are now. 
She has left the vet glad dance, 

On those gentle thoughts to brood, 
That haunt a girl’s first hour 

Of love-touched solitude!” 


Her thoughts were of her lover. She pictured scenes 


of domestic happiness, and she an | th 1 loved one were 


if Lk r soul Was ¢ xal- 


the presiding spirits of those scenes. 
ted: she believed that more than mortal happiness was 
in store for her. 

“And beautiful she looked 

Beneath that starry sky, . 

With her lip of living rose, 


Her blue and drooping eye!” 


Suddenly she heard murmured voices. These, how- 


ever, did not interrupt her thoughts. They were dis- 
tant and indistinct; but they approached, and Geral- 
dine now distinguished the voice of her childhood’s com- 
panion, May Melvyn. She raised herself upon the vel- 
vet couch, and looking through the clustering branches 
of the clematis, which covered the window, she percei- 
ved May and another female proceeding towards a seat 
They were so close 


Her 


name was mentioned, and then she heard May exclaim, 


directly underneath her window. 
that she could not avoid hearing the conversation. 


“T am so afraid that stupid parson will make a discove- 
ry, and then your life may be endangered.” The other 
female then togk May’s hand, and pressing it to her lips, 
exclaimed—“ I would brave any danger for your sweet 
sake.” 

Geraldine was struck with horror. 


It was Lord Her- 


She knew the 
voice :—she could not be mistaken. 
bertson’s. She was nearly fainting, but summening cou- 
rage, she heard the remainder of the conversation, and 
found that she was despised, and forsaken. Her name 
was even spoken of jestingly by May and her lover. 
This she could not bear. She screamed and fell sense- 
less upon the couch. 

A week after this Lord Herbertson stood face to face, 
attended by seconds and armed with pistols, to receive 
and give satisfaction. Lord Herbertson received his 
antagonist’s shot in his pistol arm, and immediately fired 


in theair. The seconds then interfered, and the parties 


left the ground. 

According to the law of society, Geraldine had received 
“ satisfaction.” But what satisfaction? Did the cir- 
cumstance of her perfidious lover, having received a shot 
? And those 


sufferings were almost more than she could bear. Need 
Where is the heart that cannot ima- 


in his pistol arm, alleviate her sufferings 


we describe them ? 
gine all that deep inexpressible woe that befel this fair 


and fragile creature. 
“ But her heart it did not break, 
Though every nerve was strained, 
That was won and then betrayed, 
Discovered and disdained !” 


' lustre. 


AND VIOLET. 





Melvyn, who had become the wretched sharer of Lord 
Herbertson’s fortunes, was a poor and humbled, and 
broken spirited divorcee, concealing her shame in obscu- 
rity, and Lord Herbertson nearly beggared by his own 
courses, and the profligacy of his wife, had retired to the 
The beautiful and gentle 


Continent to live “ cheaply”. 


Geraldine de Tracy was led to the hymeneal altar by the 
exemplary Mr. Atherly, the light of happiness and virtu- 
ous love again irradiating her path. 
—— — 
Original, 


ROSE AND VIOLET. 
A SKETCH. 


THE 
Ir was a calm, a lovely hour. The sun, though it 
shone majestically through the earlier part of the day, 
had been for a while obscured by a dark cloud, from 
which had just descended a gentle shower, rendering 
the air agreeable, and giving to the vegetable kingdom a 
still more lively green. Every shrub seemed to rejoice. 
Kvery flower presented itself to the beholder, with yet 
higher tints, each color beamed with a more brilliant 
The little birds flew from branch to branch 
with new agility, and with their voices made sweet 
music. The sun breaking through a parting cloud had 
gazed for a moment upon the loyely scene with peerless 


‘rv 


randeur, and was now disappearing behind the western 
hills, to gladden the hearts of other nations, to make 
This hour 


was doubly dear, to those, who love to steal away from 


others happy, by his enlivening presence. 


the busy din of the multitude, and seek an asylum among 
nature’s works, favorable to meditation and retrospec- 
Accompanied by a friend, I sallied forth 
The way to the 
arbor which we sought was bordered by a variety of 


tive thought. 
to enjoy the tranquility of the hour. 


flowers, which not merely shed their sweet fragrance on 
all around; but by their beauties almost insensibly, 
raised our thoughts from the works of perfection to the 
author of their loveliness, and bade us render praise to 
“Nature’s God.” As we walked thus thoughtlessly 
along, our attention was suddenly attracted by a haughty 
tone, which seemed very near us. On turning round 
we saw that it proceeded from a Rose, which was truly 
a flower of rare beauty. Near it, and indeed almost 
beneath the lofty bush on which it hung and which had 
raised it so far above the other flowers of the garden, we 
espied a little Violet, which ventured to raise its leaves 
This flower was no less perfect than that 
The Rose, 


conscious of its own dazzling brightness and acquiring 


and blessom. 


which had been raised to a rank so lofty. 


courage from its elevated situation, looked disdainfully 
upon the unassuming Violet and accosted it thus : 

“‘ }Hlow dare you, insignificant flower, for ever groveling 
in the dust, presume to take your stand so near me, and 
notwithstanding your worthlessness attract the gaze of 
thousands, which should have been bestowed upon one 
so far your superior a 

The Violet replied, ‘“‘You have indeed, reared your 
head far above me, and have been styled the queen of 
flowers. You have gained the idolatrous adoration of 
many, upon whom you have imposed by your assuming 
air and splendid appearance. But by those who have 
learned to despise ostentatious pride, by those who 
regard merit, though not raised to the pinnacle of Fame 


And two years afterwards, when the ambitious May | and gilded with the splendid trappings with which the 
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worthless are too frequently adorned, I have been termed 
the emblem of modesty. With respect to my being 
stationed near so proud a flower, I have merely to say, 
that I was placed here by the hand of the gardener. It 


is, however, just the situation which I should have se-| 
lected, for worth, when compared with vanity, appears | 


still more lovely.” 

Rose. 
pray tell me why I am less worthy than you are? Com- 
paring your size with mine, you dwindle into nothing, 
and your colors ure certainly far inferior, they are much 
less pleasing. 

Violet. Very true! but are you certain that these 
constitutes genuine merit? and if you be superior on 
this account, have you not something to counterbalance 
your splendid exterior. Have you not concealed beneath 
you leaves, sharp, piercing thorns ? 

Rose. Ihave thorns, surely: but these are my de- 
fence. Were it not for these I should be instantly des- 
troyed. My superior attractions would at once prove 
fatal. Your state is quite the reverse. 
to pluck so mean a flower as a violet, with which to deck 
the persons or adorn the rooms of the great and opulent. 
The briers which I conceal, show, that admirers in their 
eagerness to possess would seize me with a deadly grasp, 
were there nothing to check them. 
excellence. 

Violet. 
wounds its possessor; ’tis vice that “‘ wears a sting.’ 

Rose. Pardon you? You need forgiveness, truly, for 
addressing such language to one, upon whom you are 
so dependent. 


Pardon me! but you mistake. Virtue never 
? 


Violet. Do you intend by this that I am dependent | 
upon yourself ? 
Rose. Certainly Ido. Do not I protect you? Do 


e | 


not I spread my branches over you and defend you alik 
from the sun’s scorching rays, and the howling tempest, 


Violet. You cast your shadow over me and thus | 
deprive me of much of the genial influence of light and 
heat; but I cannot by no means thank you for this inter- 
position, for is it not an injury rather than a benefit ; | 
and as for the rude blasts from which you protect me— | 
they spend their force upon the lofty, not upon those in 
my peaceful situation. 

The Rose was just preparing to reply, when a school | 


boy, released from his daily task, came running down | 
the walk, with a light heart. Observing the elegant | 
rose, he determined at once to possess the prize, and 
hastily snaped it from its stem; but with it he clasped | 
acruel thorn. The beautiful flower was angrily thrown 
upon the ground, and its leaves trampled upon the earth. | 
Thus the meek Violet was left, to enjoy, without moles- 
tation, the situation which itso much loved. We then | 
proceeded to the place of our retirement and deducted | 
from what we had witnessed—T'his Moral. External 
’ splendor is not a certain indication of great worth ; but 
on the contrary, magnificent appearances are often a 
cloak for an envious and wretched mind. And those 


who are raised, without merit, to an elevated rank, are | 


frequently hurled down to disgrace and misery, while the 
virtuous and unassuming remain unharmed,—respected 
by the wise and good, and rendered happy by a con- 


sciousness of their own worth. SARAH. 
36 


You have made a fine harangue truly; but | 


No one wishes | 


These prove my | 


| think of her? 


| 


which would overwhelm and destroy your fragile form ? | 


having lately returned from his travels, was struck with 


| 
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| THE FIRST AND LAST PARTINGS 


. 


“Dark though the world for me might show 
Its sordid faith and selfish gloom, 

Yet mid life’s wilderness to know 

For me that sweet flower shed its bloom, 
Was joy, was solace ; but ‘tis gone !” 

It was evening, and the setting sun threw its rich rays 
of purple light upon the painted window in whose deep 
| recess stood two beings, who for the first time in their 
| lives were enduring the misery of separation. The girl 

was in the flush of youth and beauty, such as promises to 
| expand to something glorious in riper age; her figure 
| was almost infantine, and truly might her companion 
' grieve to quit so fair a being: she stood with her soft 
small hand resting in his, and her eyes—such eyes as 
were surely never meant for weeping—veiled by their 
silken lashes, seeking the marble floor to avoid his gaze. 

He could scarcely have been more than two-and-twen- 

ty, and with his slight graceful figure and low sweet 
| voice, formed a fit companion for the bright girl by his 


| 


side. 

And companions they had been from infancy; they 
had grown side by side, and their love had grown with 
them till it had become a part of their being. What 
| was it to him that Cecile Mowbray was an orphan cousin, 

and dependent on his proud father for a home; or what 
the threat of everlasting displeasure if he continued to 


| 


Love is not a thing of our own choice, 
i 


we do not start or tremble at the dark shadow it may 
fling over our whole existence, nor do we hesitate in the 


| utterance of our deep blissful feeling to the one we love, 


‘though we would guard it with a miser’s care from 
| every other. 
“Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home; 
’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come. 
But sweeter far by this, than these, than all, 
Is first and passionate love—it stands alone, 
Like Adam’s recollection of his fall ; 
The tree of knowledge has been pluck’d—all’s known, 
And life yields nothing further to recall 
Worthy of this ambrosial sin.” 


Walter Beresford was a younger son, and his father, 
the proud Mr. Weldon, gave that as the ostensible rea- 
son for sending him to seek his fortune in another land, 
though the fact was, that his eldest and favorite child,. 


j 
} 
| 


| 


| the beauty of his cousin Cecile, and always accustomed 


to the gratification of his wildest wishes, had determi- 
ned, by what means he cared not, to make her his. She, 
however, repelled his advances with coldness and con- 
empt, and on his addressing her in plainer terms, told 
him, to his astonishment, that the love he pleaded for 
He instantly guessed the truth, 


was not hers to give. 


and wild with passion, instantly represented to his fa- 


ther the folly he had been guilty of in permitting his 
brother Walter and Cecile Mowbray to be so constantly 
together, 

| Three weeks afterwards, Walter received intimation 
of his father’s determination to send him to India. Se- 
verely as he felt the separation; he was aware that ulti- 
| mately it would be for their mutual benefit, and he was 
| now bidding Cecile farewell with a heart in which sor- 





row for the present and bright hopes for the futare 


— . , . , 
| were mingling. We will not repeat their conversation ; 
lJ 
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each knew the other’s heart too well to doubt its constan- 


cy, and they parted, each with the assurance that the | 


end of the long three years which was to separate them 


would find them true to each other. There was no need 


of promises; as she leant her head on his shoulder, | 


the throbbing of that heart he could hear so plainly, told 
him it was his, and his only, more expressively than 
words could have done. 

Five years had passed away, and again Cecile Mow- 
bray stood in the recess of the old painted window—but 
she was alone. The promise of her future loveliness 
had been more than realized, the bright and playful 
girl had become the beautiful and sedate woman; yet 
upon her cheek might be traced the tablet of troubled 
and bitter thoughts, and her eyes were filled with such 
tears as the memory of by-gone days produces. 

She had stood in the listless attitude of grief for some 
time, when a slight noise induced her to turn, and the 
long-lost play-mate of her youth, her once aftianced hus- 
band, Walter Beresford, stood before her. In an in- 
stant she was in his arms, forgetting all that had pas- 


sed in his absence, and the little right she had to be 


there now, until his words recalled to her bitter re-| 


collections. 
* All misery is over now, Cecile, and we will never 
part again.” 


She started from his arms, and covering her face | 


with her hands, burst into an agony of tears; in so do- 
ing she displayed a wedding-ring upon her finger. 


Walter snatched her hand; “ Cecile,” he said, “‘ as you || 


| 
,?? 


hope for mercy tell me instantly what means this 
She stood for a moment irresolute, as though she dared 
not answer; at length pressing her hand upon her heart, 


which felt bursting, she answered slowly: ‘“ It means, 


Walter Beresford, that as you have bestowed your love 
| 


upon one who is unworthy of the treasure, she whom | 


you left your cousin is become your sister !” 
Had the earth opened at his feet, he could not have 
He 


receded a step or two, and gazed on Cecile as doubting 


been more appalled than he was at those words. 


hers or his own sanity, and then a smile of the bitterest | 


withering scorn passed over his features, his words were 
few, but they accorded well with his lofty bearing : 

“ T congratulate you, Mrs. Weldon, and wish you all 
the happiness the name can bestow. 
intrude as I can scarcely be fit company for the wife of 
my father’s heir.”’ 
threw herself before him. 

“ By the memory of our past love,” she exclaimed, 
‘do not leave me thus; listen to me, Walter, and hear 
if | have not some excuse to plead. 
ture, your brother annoyed me more and more, and then 
Month after month I look- 
I have 


for a time suddenly desisted. 
ed for your promised letters, but received none. 
since learnt they were intercepted; slowly and bitterly 
the dreadful fear that I was forgotten came upon me, 
and I wrote letter after letter, but received no reply; 
the three years had nearly elapsed, when one morning a 
packet, with the foreign post-mark was put into my 
hands. I only thought of one, and almost wild with de- 
light broke the seal in presence of your brother; the 


. é 
packet contained all the letters I had sent you, with a) 


few words apparently in your hand-writing, saying that | 


I will not further | 


He would have retired, but Cecile | 


After your depar- | 
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For six months afterwards I never 
left my room; about that time your father died, and 
through the whole of my long and dangerous illness your 


|| you were married. 


brother scarcely ever left my side. Icould not be un- 
mindful of such kindness, and in gratitude for that, and 
believing that not another being cared for my existence 


—pity me, forgive me—Walter, I became his bride.” 


. She ceased, and her auditor stood with folded and 


compressed lips, as though striving for patience to hear 
her out. 

** Are you happy, Cecile ?”’ he asked, and his eyes grew 
“ Happy! Happy! 


Ihave but one source of 


dark with agony as she answered, 
Walter, do not mock me! 
happiness, and that is the certainty that I am dying, 
slowly, but most surely.” She was interrupted by a 
knock at the door, and a servant entered to say that his 
| master had left home in the morning and told him to 


say he should not return till the morrow. 


“ Very well,” said Cecile, and the man retired. 





| “ Where is this villain!’’ inquired Walter, ‘ I must 
see him, and I shall then have little more to do on 
| earth !” 
|| “ What would you do, Walter?” eagerly asked his 
}cousin, as the truth flashed across her that the meet- 
ing would be hostile. , 
| 
| 


“* Do you imagine I should be the happier for having 
| been the cause of murder? No, no; we shall never 
1 meet again on this earth, and you will not refuse,—pro- 
| 


mise me for the sake of past years, that you will not see 
him; nay, I cannot part from you until you promise.” 

“ Tfever angel walked this earth, there now is one be- 
fore me?”’ exclaimed Walter. “ Cecile,’ continued 
he, “ I can refuse you nothing, but I must not remain 


with you, my brain seems on fire, and I should go mad! 


In a few hours I shall be far away from you again ;— 
| bless you, bless you, my own Cecile; this is our last 
parting, but I cannot say farewell.” 

* Once, 


'|once more,” he murmured, and then covering his eyes 


He kissed her lips and her brow wildly. 


left her for ever. 





—_——— 


Original. 
SONG. 


Ol! hie with thy lover, 
Far over the sea, 

W hose fond heart is beating, 
And breaking for thee ! 
To the warm sunny South, 

We'll hasten together, 
And the love that I bear thee, 
Shall bind us for ever. 
Like the first ray of twilight, 
That ushers the day, 
So thy smile is the sunshine, 
That lightens my way; 


j 
| Those bright eyes that sparkle, 
My solace shall be, 

For I live for thee only, 

Live only for thee! 

Thy presence shall gladden, 
Shall guide me along, 

Thy voice shall still echo, 
Thy spirit in song, 

Then haste with thy lover, 
Far over the sea, 

W hose fond heart is beating, 
And breaking for thee! 


| 


| 
| 
| 


} 
) 


v. 




















THE SISTERS. 


*O woman, lovely woman! 
Nature form’d thee to temper man ; 
We had been brutes without thee!’”’—orTway. 
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| they had left behind the home of their fathers, and were 
buffeting the storm alone and unprotected. Their fami- 
ly was a numerous one, but its other members I knew 
only by report; yet often as I marked the love which 


j ° ° 
| subsisted betwixt these two, and heard them allude with 


Tuer belonged not to the common crowd of giddy the remembrance of gushing feeling to those from whom 
flatterers, whom the weak and the trifling of our sex re- | ty were severed by distance, and whose hearts glowed 


sort to, as the playthings of an idle hour; or attracted 


by external trappings, regard with a short-lived idolatry. | 


for them with fond affection, have I wished, but how idle 
was the wish! that Heaven had cast the lots of my 


They had been cast in nature’s finer moulds, as was evi- |, childhood amid sucha group, and blessed me to parti- 


dent from the many tokens which to an inspecting eye | 


gave a certain index of their origin—I allude not to the 
beauties of form or countenance: these I had accus- 
tomed myself to regard as trivial, and took not into ac- 
count in my observation, though even here if there was 
not that rounded elegance of figure and chaste regularity 
of features, which mankind have agreed to claim fora 
Venus, there was at least much to please and nothing to 
avert. 
lence, existing in a combination rarely to be met with; 
—they did not tower in might of intellect; they had 
none of that reach of thought, which grasping all it lights 
on, draws it within itself, and subdues it to its design; 
but we do not look for this in woman; nor initlies the 
pith of manly, far less of female, excellence. 
an idea of might, not of beauty; and that not calm might, 


It conveys 


but boisterous energy ; there is about it nothing of win- | 


ning loveliness: even in intellect alone, however, they 


needed not to shrink from criticism; the vast majority | 


of females might have fallen into insignificance before 
them. But it was not that I so much loved them, though 
I confess I could scarcely have loved them had it been 
otherwise: or rather I cannot imagine what they would 
have been without this characteristic, it forms so im- 
portant an element in my remembrance of their charac- 
ter. I have said their minds were a fine combination ; 
they were so indeed ; the intellectual and the moral were 


beautifully blended; the grave and the gay were there || 


in nice proportions tempering each other, and each to 
each imparting a double charm. They had claims to be 
admired, if a soul endowed by nature richly, and moving 
within the compass of its sphere in the harmonious ac- 
tion of its parts, be an object fit for admiration. The re- 
ligious sentiment predominated in their minds and sway- 
ed the region of feeling—it was a holy, fervid, heaven- 
directed love, burning in the mind’s calm secrecy ; if not 
consuming every other feeling, drawing them all within 
the circles of its flame, and purging them by the intense- 
ness of its fire from their grossness. Their hearts were 
finely attuned to beat in sympathetic unison with the 
joys of all surrounding beings, and ready to share in all 
their shades of suffering. They seemed entire strangers 
to malice; tales of busy slander were their silent detes- 
tation and abhorrence: mildness and charity were the 


characteristics of their speech; and yet I think they | 


must have been severe had vice dared to show his front 
in their presence, or come near with foul approaches ; 
but they needed not to fear him; licentiousness would 
have stood abashed before them. Sisterly affection, if 
it ever had a dwelling-place on earth, has fixed it in their 
bosoms; they entwined themselves around each other as 
mutual supports—'twas natural for them to do so ;—for 
when I knew them they were strangers in a strange land : 


But there minds bore an aspect of varied excel- | 


cipate in those joys of family love, to me, alas! save by 
i 4 . "* . . . 

the hearing of the ear, and the unsatisfying imaginings 
of a sympathetic heart. Oh! how my soul longed for 


admission to their loved intercourse ; to hold communion 


with those hallowed thoughts of love and kindness, 
which I could not but feel were in my presence, pent up 


| 


(one who, though not altogether unknown, was yet a 


as though they could not be unfolded, before the gaze of 


stranger. Such were the sisters whom I knew and 
‘loved; for to know them was to love—both I loved, for 
both were worthy—had I then no difference of love ? 
| Yes, while I loved both, there was one to whom my heart 
| paid more willing tribute, and offered costlier incense 
her I loved with a depth of feeling which she never 
And still T love; 


for the hope which I first cherished still dwells within 


knew ; which words cannot describe. 
my breast. 8. 
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WHO ARE THE FREE? 


I HEARD a voice upon the sea 

That pierced the waters fierce and free,— 

The loud winds running wild with glee 
Brought it to me ; 


I heard a voice the land-breeze bore, 





That thrilled the mountains to the core, 

And shouted out, from shore to shore, 

‘Who are the free ?’ 

Reply, reply aloud, air, earth, and sea! 

Shout to the list’ning stars,‘ Who are the free?’ 


The cities heard, but heard in vain ; 
It stirred the hill, the vale, the plain; 
The forest monarchs young again, 
Seemed they to be ; 
But all beneath the conscious sky, 
With trembling heart and quailing eye, 
Looked round and raised th’ accusing ery, 
*‘ Where are the free?’ 
Reply, reply aloud, air, earth, and sea! 
Shout to th’ eternal sun, ‘ Where are the free (’ 


T saw a gallant band at last, 


Upon the boundless waters cast, 
Daring the battle and the blast, 
Rocks and the sea; 
They heard the voice that pierced the tide; 


And all in one proud cause allied, 
With tones that shook the werld, replied— 
| ‘ We are the free! 


We have no master on the earth or sea! 
Our home is with the wind—‘ We are the free!’ 











THE FIRST AND 





LAST PARTINGS. 














each knew the other’s heart too well to doubt its constan- 
cy, and they parted, each with the assurance that the 
end of the long three years which was to separate them 
would find them true to each other. There was no need 
of promises; as she leant her head on his shoulder, 
the throbbing of that heart he could hear so plainly, told 
him it was his, and his only, more expressively than 
words could have done. 

Five years had passed away, and again Cecile Mow- 
bray stood in the recess of the old painted window—but 
she was alone. The promise of her future loveliness 
had been more than realized, the bright and playful 
girl had become the beautiful and sedate woman; yet 
upon her cheek might be traced the tablet of troubled 
and bitter thoughts, and her eyes were filled with such 


tears as the memory of by-gone days produces. 


She had stood in the listless attitude of grief for some | 


time, when a slight noise induced her to turn, and the 
long-lost play-mate of her youth, her once aftianced hus- 
band, Walter Beresford, stood before her. In an 
stant she was in his arms, forgetting all that had pas- 
sed in his absence, and the little right she had to be 
there now, until his words recalled to her bitter re- 


in- 


collections. 

“ All misery is over now, Cecile, and we will never 
part again.” 

She started from his arms, and covering her face 
with her hands, burst inte an agony of tears; in so do- 
ing she displayed a wedding-ring upon her finger. 
Walter snatched her hand; “ Cecile,” he said, “‘ as you 
hope for mercy tell me instantly what means this ?” 
She stood for a moment irresolute, as though she dared 


not answer; at length pressing her hand upon her heart, | 


which felt bursting, she answered slowly: ‘‘ It means, 
Walter Beresford, that as you have bestowed your love 
upon one who is unworthy of the treasure, she whom 
you left your cousin is become your sister !” 

Had the earth opened at his feet, he could not have 
He 


receded a step or two, and gazed on Cecile as doubting 


been more appalled than he was at those words. 


hers or his own sanity, and then a smile of the bitterest 
withering scorn passed over his features, his words were 
few, but they accorded well with his lofty bearing : 

“ T congratulate you, Mrs. Weldon, and wish you all 
the happiness the name can bestow. 
intrude as I can scarcely be fit company for the wife of 
my father’s heir.” 
threw herself before him. 

“ By the memory of our past love,” she exclaimed, 
‘do not leave me thus; listen to me, Walter, and hear 
if I have not some excuse to plead. After your depar- 
ture, your brother annoyed me more and more, and then 
Month after month I look- 
I have 


for a time suddenly desisted. 
ed for your promised letters, but received none. 
since learnt they were intercepted; slowly and bitterly 
the dreadful fear that I was forgotten came upon me, 
aud I wrote letter after letter, but received no reply; 
the three years had nearly elapsed, when one morning a 
packet, with the foreign post-mark was put into my 


hands. I only thought of one, and almost wild with de- 


light broke the seal in presence of your brother; the | 
packet contained all the letters I had sent you, witha 


few words apparently in your hand-writing, saying that 


j 
| 


I will not further | 


He would have retired, but Cecile | 


|| you were married. For six months afterwards I never 
| left my room; about that time your father died, and 
through the whole of my long and dangerous illness your 
brother scarcely ever left my side. Icould not be un- 
/ mindful of such kindness, and in gratitude for that, and 
| believing that not another being cared for my existence 
|| —pity me, forgive me—Walter, I became his bride.” 
. She ceased, and her auditor stood with folded and 
| compressed lips, as though striving for patience to hear 
her out. 
** Are you happy, Cecile ?”’ he asked, and his eyes grew 
““ Happy! Happy! 


Ihave but one source of 


dark with agony as she answered, 
| Walter, do not mock me! 

happiness, and that is the certainty that I am dying, 

slowly, but most surely.’”” She was interrupted by a 
) knock at the door, and a servant entered to say that his 
| master had left home in the morning and told him to 
say he should not return till the morrow. 

“ Very well,” said Cecile, and the man retired. 

“* Where is this villain!’’ inquired Walter, “‘ I must 
see him, and I shall then have little more to do on 


| 
| 
i 


jearth !” 
“ What would you do, Walter ?”’ eagerly asked his 
‘cousin, as the truth flashed across her that the meet- 


ing would be hostile. , 


‘‘ Do you imagine I should be the happier for having 
been the cause of murder ? 





No, no; we shall never 


| meet again on this earth, and you will not refuse,—pro- 
| mise me for the sake of past years, that you will not see 
|, him; nay, I cannot part from you until you promise.” 


“ Tfever angel walked this earth, there now is one be- 
, 


i] 


| fore me?” exclaimed Waiter. ‘“ Cecile,” continued 


| he, “ I can refuse you nothing, but I must not remain 


with you, my brain seems on fire, and I should go mad! 


| In a few hours I shall be far away from you again ;— 

bless you, bless you, my own Cecile; this is our last 
parting, but I cannot say farewell.” 

| He kissed her lips and her brow wildly, 


** Once, 


| once more,” he murmured, and then covering his eyes 
| left her for ever. 
| 
| 


| 


Original. 
SONG. 
Oh! hie with thy lover, 
Far over the sea, 
W hose fond heart is beating, 
And breaking for thee ! 
To the warm sunny South, 
We'll hasten together, 
And the love that I bear thee, 
Shall bind us for ever. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
{ 
J 


Like the first ray of twilight, 
That ushers the day, 

So thy smile is the sunshine, 
That lightens my way; 

Those bright eyes that sparkle, 
My solace shall be, 

For I live for thee only, 
Live only for thee! 





| 


| 


} 
i] 


| 


Thy presence shall gladden, 
Shall guide me along, 

Thy voice shall still echo, 
Thy spirit in song, 

Then haste with thy lover, 
Far over the sea, 

Whose fond heart is beating, 
And breaking for thee! 








} 
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THE SISTERS. 


*O woman, lovely woman! 
Nature form’d thee to temper man ; 
We had been brutes without thee !’”"—orTway. 


TueEy belonged not to the common crowd of giddy 
flatterers, whom the weak and the trifling of our sex re- 
sort to, as the playthings of an idle hour; or attracted 
by external trappings, regard with a short-lived idolatry. 
They had been cast in nature’s finer moulds, as was evi- 
dent from the many tokens which to an inspecting eye 
gave a certain index of their origin—l1 allude not to the 
beauties of form or countenance: these I had accus- 
tomed myself to regard as trivial, and took not into ac- 
count in my observation, though even here if there was 
not that rounded elegance of figure and chaste regularity 
of features, which mankind have agreed to claim fora 
Venus, there was at least much to please and nothing to 
avert. But there minds bore an aspect of varied excel- 
lence, existing in a combination rarely to be met with; 
—they did not tower in might of intellect; they had 
none of that reach of thought, which grasping all it lights 
on, draws it within itself, and subdues it to its design; 


but we do not look for this in woman; nor initlies the || 


pith of manly, far less of female, excellence. 
an idea of might, not of beauty; and that not calm might, 
but boisterous energy ; there is about it nothing of win- 
ning loveliness: even in intellect alone, however, they 
needed not to shrink from criticism; the vast majority 
of females might have fallen into insignificance before 
them. But it was not that Iso much loved them, though 
I confess I could scarcely have loved them had it been 
otherwise: or rather I cannot imagine what they would 
have been without this characteristic, it forms so im- 
portant an element in my remembrance of their charac- 
ter. I have said their minds were a fine combination ; 
they were so indeed ; the intellectual and the moral were 
beautifully blended; the grave and the gay were there 
in nice proportions tempering each other, and each to 
each imparting a double charm. They had claims to be 


It conveys 


admired, if a soul endowed by nature richly, and moving || 


within the compass of its sphere in the harmonious ac- 
tion of its parts, be an object fit for admiration. The re- 
ligious sentiment predominated in their minds and sway- 
ed the region of feeling—it was a holy, fervid, heaven- 
directed love, burning in the mind’s calm secrecy ; if not 
consuming every other feeling, drawing them all within 
the circles of its flame, and purging them by the intense- 
ness of its fire from their grossness. Their hearts were 
finely attuned to beat in sympathetic unison with the 
joys of all surrounding beings, and ready to share in all 
their shades of suffering. They seemed entire strangers 
to malice; tales of busy slander were their silent detes- 
tation and abhorrence: mildness and charity were the 
characteristics of their speech; and yet I think they 
rnust have been severe had vice dared to show his front 
in their presence, or come near with foul approaches ; 
but they needed not to fear him; licentiousness would 
have stood abashed before them. Sisterly affection, if 


it ever had a dwelling-place on earth, has fixed it in their |, 


bosoms; they entwined themselves around each other as 
mutual supports—’twas natural for them to do so;—for 
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' . . 

they had left behind the home of their fathers, and were 
Their fami- 
ly was a numerous one, but its other members I knew 
only by report; yet often as I marked the love which 


buffeting the storm alone and unprotected. 


subsisted betwixt these two, and heard them allude with 


the remembrance of gushing feeling to those from whom 
they were severed by distance, and whose hearts glowed 
for them with fond affection, have I wished, but how idle 
was the wish! that Heaven had cast the lots of my 
childhood amid sucha group, and blessed me to parti- 
cipate in those joys of family love, to me, alas! save by 
the hearing of the ear, and the unsatisfying imaginings 
| of a sympathetic heart. Oh! how my soul longed for 
‘admission to their loved intercourse; to hold communion 
with those hallowed thoughts of love and kindness, 


which I could not but feel were in my presence, pent up 


.as though they could not be unfolded, before the gaze of 





one who, though not altogether unknown, was yet a 
stranger. Such were the sisters whom I knew and 


loved; for to know them was to love—both T loved, for 


both were worthy—had I then no difference of love ? 
|| Yes, while I loved both, there was one to whom my heart 


paid more willing tribute, and offered costlier incense 


—her I loved with a depth of feeling which she never 
And still I love; 
for the hope which I first cherished still dwells within 


knew ; which words cannot describe. 


|| my breast. 3. 


- 


WHO ARE THE FREE? 
I HEARD a voice upon the sea 
That pierced the waters fierce and free,— 
The loud winds running wild with glee 
Brought it to me; 
I heard a voice the land-breeze bore, 
That thrilled the mountains to the core, 
And shouted out, from shore to shore, 
‘ Who are the free (’ 
Reply, reply aloud, air, earth, and sea! 
Shout to the list’ning stars,‘ Who are the free?’ 


The cities heard, but heard in vain; 
It stirred the hill, the vale, the plain; 
The forest monarchs young again, 
Seemed they to be ; 
But all beneath the conscious sky, 
With trembling heart and quailing eye, 
Looked round and raised th’ accusing ery, 
‘ Where are the free?’ 
Reply, reply aloud, air, earth, and sea! 
Shout to th’ eternal sun, ‘ Where are the free!’ 





I saw a gallant band at last, 
Upon the boundless waters cast, 
Daring the battle and the blast, 
Rocks and the sea; 
They heard the voice that pierced the tide; 
And all in one proud cause allied, 
With tones that shook the werld, replied— 
‘ We are the free! 
We have no master on the earth or sea! 
Our home is with the wind—‘ We are the free!’ 








when I knew them they were strangers in a strange land : 


fe 
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Original. 
MY BELGIAN MAID. 


In travelling about our country last spring, the author recei- 
ved the hospitalities of a mansion, where he met a beautiful 
Belgian from Brussels; alady of fair complexion and hair, and 
the prettiest of hands and feet. She requested him to sing and 
the request produced the following. 


Avas, my Belgian Maid—’tis long 
Since last I waked my harp to song, 
And many a day that harp has hung, 
On willow bough untouched—unstrung, 
But I will take it down again, 

And strike for thee an humble strain, 

If thy approving smile will aid— 

And cheer thy bard—my Belgian Maid, 


Shall I attempt to sing to thee 

Of sunny lands beyond the sea— 

Of thine own land so brave and true* — 
Of Gallia’s grave—red Waterloo— 

Of battle’s din—of cannon’s roar— 

Of sabres red with recking gore— 

Of trampled helm and broken blade ? 
Oh! no, my gentle Belgian Maid. 


My theme shal! be—How sweet a theme !— 
Reality of poets dream— 

A peerless maid as bland as May; 

And innocent—a very Fay— 

So light her form,—and her sweet face :— 
Expression gave of native grace,— 

Of gentle birth,—exalted grade,— 

Of modest worth,—my Belgian Maid. 


Her eyes—her speaking—laughing eyes, 
Were mild and blue as summer skies, 
And her bright sunny ringlets—how, 
They clustered ’round her snowy brow ! 
Her tiny foot so small and light; 

Her dimpled hand so soft and white ; 
And her rich lips—of ruby shade 

Were like—thine own, my Belgian Maid. 


Her heart—her tender—pitying heart 

Was kind and good—its every part 

Beat warm and true—’twas like her mind : 
Exalted—gentle—chaste—refined : 

And then her voice so silvery clear 

Fell like the music (on the ear) 

Of Memnon’s harp,—which once was played; 


By Angels hands, my Belgian Maid. 


* * * * ” ” + * 


How oft in my dreamy hours of bliss 

I've thought of love and a maid like this! 

And of some green isle inthe calm blue sea, 

Yet still I fondly thought of thee 

For the fancied maid of my dreamy hour ; 

Was shadow’d forth by that witching power 
Which long—full long, this heart has swayed, 
This heart—that power—thine own—sweet Maid. 


—_—_—— 


* Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgw.— Ceasar, 


MY BELGIAN MAID. 








TIME. 


BY J. K. PAULDING. 


I saw atemple reared by the hand of man, standing 
with its high pinnacle in the distant plain. The storms 
beat upon it—the God of nature hurled his thunderbolts 


Revelry 


against it, but it stood as firm as adamant. 


| was in itshalls, the gay, the happy, the young, the beau- 


tiful were there ; I returned—and lo! the temple was no 
more! Its walls lay in scattered ruins; moss and wild 
grass grew rankly there ; «nd at the midnight hour the 
owl’s long cry added to the deep solitude: The young 
and gay who revelled there, had passed away. 


I saw a child rejoicing in his youth—the idol of his 


_mother and the pride of his father; I returned, and that 
| child had become old. 


Trembling with the weight of 
years, he stood the last of the generation, a stranger 


| amidst the desolation around him. 


I saw the old oak standing in its pride upon the moun- 


tain, the birds wer carolling upon the boughs; I return- 


if 


ed, and that oak, was leafless and sapless; the winds 
were playing at their pastimes through its branches. 


® * ” * ” ” ” 


“‘ Who is the destroyer ?” said I to my guardian 
angel. % 

“Itis Time,” said he. ‘ When the morning stars 
sang together with joy over the new made world, he 
commenced his course and when he shall have destroy- 
ed all that is beautiful of the earth; plucked the sun 
from its sphere; veiled the moon in blood: yea, when 
he shall have rolled the heaven and earth away as 
a scroll, then shall an angel from the throne of Ged 
come forth and with one foot on the sea and one on the 
land, lift up his hand towards heaven, and swear, by 
heaven’s eternal—Time is, Time was, but Time shall 


be no longer.” 


es . —y 
_ 


FAREWELL, MY FATHERLAND. 


FAREWELL, farewell, my Fatherland! 
Before me lies the broad blue sea, 
Whose waves will waft me far from thee. 

The ship’s afloat, the decks are mann’d ;— 

But ere I leave the hallow’d earth 

Where first this changeful life had birth, 

My knee shall bend in prayer above 

To guard the country of my love. 


Farewell, farewell, my Fatherland ! 

They say the sunny clime I seek 

Will bring back freshness to my cheek, 
By thousands odorous blossoms fann’d. 
But what shall soothe my soul’s unrest, 
What cheer my sick and aching breast, 
When, fond familiar faces gone, 
I stand on foreign shores—alone ! 


Farewell, farewell, my Fatherland ! 
Farewell, my mother’s peaceful tomb! 
Farewell, ye flowers that round it bloom, 

Which now I pluck with trembling hand ! 

Farewell, the scenes of childhood’s glee, 

Where step and spirit bounded free ! 

The village church—the Sabbath bell— 

Home, love, and country—fare ye well! 
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THE ANACONDA. 


AN EASTrINDIA TALE. 


You are already aware—said Everard Brooke, while 
seated amidst the friends who had met to listen to his 
story—that my fortune was made in the island of Ceylon. 
It was there that I was so lucky as to find employment 
in the house of a man, whose virtues rendered him as 
much the object of universal esteem, as the favors which 
he conferred upon me, entitled him to my peculiar grati- 


tude. I was engaged by him as his secretary; but all 


other names were soon forgotten by us both in that of 


friends. He was an Englishman as well as myself, and 
perhaps this had no slight influence in producing so strict 
an intimacy between us. A variety of untoward circum- 
stances had compelled him to abandon his native land, 
and sail in pursuit of fortune to the East. His toil had 
not been vain; the capricious goddess, who fled from 
him with such disdain in Europe, now showered her 
favors upon his head with the most unwearied profusion. 
He had consumed but a few years in Ceylon, and was 
already rich, and possessed of a distinguished situation. 
It seemed as if fortune was at length resolved to con- 
vince the world that she was not always blind; for had 
she searched the whole island through, she would have 
found it difficult to bestow wealth and honor upon a wiser 
ora better man. But of all his treasures, that which 
he counted most precious, was a wife, who united all 
the beauty and graces of her sex with all the firmness 
and judgment of ours. 

My friend and patron (his name was Seafield) pos- 
sessed a villa at a small distance from Columbo. The 
place, it is true, was of no great extent, but it united in 
their fullest perfection all those charms which render 
Nature in that climate so irresistible an enchantress. 
This was Seafield’s most beloved residence, and hither 
he hastened, whenever the duties of his station permitted 
his absenting himself for a few days from Columbo ; in 
particular, there was a small circular pavilion designed 
by his own hand, and raised under his own inspection, 
to which he was particularly partial, and in which 
he was accustomed to pass the greatest portion of his 
time. It stood some few hundred yards from the dwel- 
ling-house, and was situated on a small eminence, whence 
the prospect over land and sea was of a description 
rich, varied, and extensive. Around it towered a thick 
circle of palm trees, resembling a colonade ; their leafy 
fans formed a second cupola above the roof; and while 
they prevented a singie sunbeam from piercing through 
the coldness of their embowering shades, their tall and 
slender stems permitied not the eye to lose one of the 
innumerable charins afforded by the surrounding land- 


scape. 


This delightful spot happened to be the residence of 
Seafield’s whole family, when accidental business of 


importance required Louisa’s presence at Columbo, 
Conscious that her husband considered every day as lost, 
which he was compelled to pass at a distance from his 
beloved retreat, she positively refused his attendance, 
but, accepting me as her escort, she departed for the 
city. Diligence and impatience to return home enabled 
her to dispatch her affairs in less time than she had ex- 
pected them to occupy; and in the very first moment 
that she found herself once more at liberty, she ordered 


the palanquins to be prepared, and her slaves to hold 
themselves in readiness fordeparting. Our journey was 
pertormed by night, for the double purpose of reaching 
home the sooner, and escaping the ardor of the noonday 
sun. We arrived an hour after daybreak ; yet Seafield 
was already abroad. 

“As usual, he ascended the hill to enjoy the beauty 
of the rising sun,” said Zadi, Seafield’s old and attached 
domestic. Ly 

“We shall find him in the pavilion, then?” said 
Louisa. 

‘* Not an hour ago I left him there, writing,”’ was the 
answer. 

“ We will go thither and surprise him,” she said, 
addressing herself to me; ‘‘ wait here while I change 
my dress; a few moments will suffice for my toilet, 
and I shall expect to find you here when I return.” 


In the meanwhile, I remained leaning against one of 
the columns which supported the small portico by which 
the door was sheltered. Hence I enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted view of the hill and its pavilion, which, surrounded 
by its light and beautifl garland of palm-trees, attracted 
the sight irresistibly. While my eye dwelt with satisfac- 
tion on their broad sheltering heads, I fancied that I could 


discover a large excrescence upon the stem of one of 


them, extremely unusual in those trees, which in general 
rear themselves perpendicularly towards the sky, regular 
and straight as the pillars of a colonade. It resembled 
a large branch extending from one stem to its neighbor ; 
and what puzzled me the more in this appearance was, 
that it seemed occasionally to be waved backwards and 
forwards, though the breathing of the sea-gale was so 
gentle, that it scarcely moved the leaves on the neigh- 
boring branches. 

I was still puzzling myself with conjectures, when 
Zadi drew near me with some slight refreshments. 1 
pointed to the branch whose apparent motion had ex- 
cited so much of my attention, and inquired whether he 
could at all account for the strong effect produced upon 
it by the sea-breeze, while the slighter boughs were so 
gently agitated. He immediately turned himself towards 
the palm trees: but no sooner did his eye rest upon the 
spot in question, than the silver basket with its contents 


dropped from his hands; the paleness of death spread 


itself over his swarthy countenance; and while his eyes 


expressed the deepest horror and consternation, he 
pronounced with difficulty, ‘‘The anaconda!—that is 
the anaconda! We are undone !” 

What could have produced an eflect so sudden and so 
violent upon a man whom I well knew to inherit from 
nature the mest determined courage and most remarka- 
ble self-possession, was to me absolutely incomprehen- 
sible. 

“ Tell me,” I exclaimed, “ what terrifies you thus? 
What mean you by the anaconda ?” 

Zadi endeavored to recover himself; but before he 
had time for explanation, Mrs. Seafield joined us, and, 


| putting her arm in mine, advanced towards the pavilion. 


Zadi’s tongue was now loosened. 

“Stay,”’ said he; ‘ proceed not a step beyond these 
Every door and window must be shut and bolted. 
Ah! Mr. Everard, that branch of the palm-tree—is no 


walls. 


_branch—it is a snake’ a terrible snake! We call it an 


“ty AN ‘ 


. 





THE 


ANA 





anaconda, and its kind is in size the most enormous, in || 


nature the most fierce, and in appetite the most rave 
nous, of any to be found through Ceylon! See! see!” 
he continued, approaching one of the windows, “ see 


how the monster plays among the branches ! 


It always 
twines and twists itself into those folds, and knots and 
circles, when it prepares to dart itself upon the ground 


like lightning to seize its prey! Oh! my master! my 


poor dear master! he never can escape! nothing can 


save him!” 

Half of this alarming explanation was more than 
enough to throw the wretched Louisa into a state of 
distraction. Her features so distorted by terror that she 
was scarcely to be known for the same woman, her eyes 
stretched almost to breaking, and her hands folded to- 
gether with as strong a grasp as if she meant them never 
again to be separated, she exclaimed, in a voice so hol- 
low and so expressive of suffocation that it pierced her 
hearers to the very heart, 

“« My husband! my beloved !—Oh! help me to save 
him, good men! Forsake him not! Oh! forsake him 
not!” 

Overpowered by her sensations, she fainted in my arms. 

Zadi flew to summon her female attendants. who in a 
short time restored their mistress to animation, and he 
afterwards returned to the apartment in which we were 
assembled, to inform us of the stage of affairs without. 
His anxious vigilance had induced him to examine every 
part of the mansion, and ascertain with his own eyes 
that it was perfectly secure against danger. He now 
returned out of breath from the balcony, whence he had 
discovered to his great satisfaction that his view was 
unimpeded over the whole pavilion. He remarked, 
that the door and all the windows (as far as the power 
of vision extended) were closely fastened ; and hence he 
very reasonably concluded that his master had been 
aware of the enemy’s approach in full time to take every 
necessary precaution for his safety. 

“ Hear you that, my dear lady?” I exclaimed, while 
I took Louisa’s hand; “ surely this intelligence is alone 
We 
had nothing to apprehend for Seafield, except his being 


sufficient to restore your strength and tranquility. 
surprised by the monster while unprepared. But you 
observe that he has had time to shut out the danger: 
he has now nothing to do but to remain quietly within 

his retreat, and the snake will either not discover his 

being so near, or at any rate will be unable to break 

through the bulwarks which separate them. The whole 

business, therefore, is a disagreeable blockade for an | 
hour, or perhaps less; at the end of which the anaconda 

will grow weary of waiting for its prey, and, by retiring 

to seek it in some other quarter, will release our friend.” 

The satisfaction with which I thus endeavored to re- 

assure the agonised heart of Louisa, was thoroughly 

established in my own. But Zadi, whose own feelings 
were too much agitated by his master’s situation to per- 
mit his attending to those of other, hastened with too 
little consideration to destroy the hope which I so fondly 
indulged, and with which I strove to scothe the afflicted 
wife. 


“Oh! no, no, no! he exclaimed, “ we must not 
reckon upon the snake's leaving us so soon! When the 


. - | 
anaconda has once chosen a group of trees for her abode, | 


and is seen to sport among their branches, in the man- |) 


| lodgement, and frustrate its intentions. 
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ner in which we saw her amusing herself, she will 
remain there for whole days and weeks, watching pa- 
tiently for her prey, till every chance of success fails 
her, and absolute famine compels her to emigrate: but 
her capacity of existing without food is almost incon- 
ceivable, and till she removes of her own free will, no 
human power is able to drive her from her retreat.” 

“Perhaps you are right, my good Zadi,” said I, “ but 
we must do our best to dispossess the animal of its 
Come along, 
my friends; let us sally forth with caution, and see what 
is to be done.” 

Thus saying, I was immediately followed by the male 
attendants of the household, armed in the best manner 
that could be effected. Under favor of the thick under- 
wood, we continued to advance, till we were scarcely 
more than a hundred paces distant from the monster. 


The huge snake was still employed in twisting itself in 


a thousand coils among the palm-branches, with such 


restless activity, with rapidity so inconceivable, that it 
was frequently impossible for the sight to follow her 
movements. At one moment she fastened herself by 
the end of her tail to the very summit of the loftiest 
tree, and stretched out at her whole length, swung back- 
wards and forwards like the pendulum of a clock, so that 
her head almost seemed te graze the earth beneath her : 
then in another, before the eye was aware of her inten- 
tion, she totally disappeared among the leafy canopies. 
Now she appeared, stretched out, her body upon the 
grass, and with elevated head, and high arched neck, 
described a large or a small circle, as her capricious 
pleasure prompted. 

These latter movements gave us an opportunity to 
discriminate with more exactness the singular richness 
and beauty of her tints. The long body was covered 
with a network of glittering scales, girdling it round 
with rings above rings, and effectually securing it against 
every attack. Much as I admired the splendor of its 
garment, not less did I wonder at the enormous size and 
length of this terrific creature. But the tranquility of 
our observations was suddenly disturbed. The animal 
desisted from her airy gambols, and laid herself down 
close to the threshold of the circular pavilion, encom- 
passing it entirely, as if determined to secure her des- 
tined victim. 

Deeply penetrated with the sense of that danger by 
which my friend was menaced, I forgot my own, and, 
seizing my gun, placed it to my shoulder; the ball whis- 
tled through the air. I was an excellent marksman, 
and was certain that I had pointed my piece exactly at 
the monster’s head ; and yet, whether too great anxiety 
made my hand shake, or that the animal at that very 
moment made some slight change in her attitude, I know 
not; but it is at least certain, that not the slightest 
shrinking gave me reason to believe that she felt herself 
at all injured. On the contrary, she only busied herself 
in renewing her attempts to gain an entrance through 
the pavilion’s windows; till at length, seemingly wearied 
with her unavailing efforts, she retired slowly, and con- 
cealed herself under the verdant umbrella of the palm- 
trees. We also had regained our former lurking-place, 
though we were now more irresolute than ever as to the 
means most proper to be adopted towards the rescue of 


my friend, 
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While we stood thus with our eyes fixed immoveably | 


upon the pavilion, we observed the door to be slightly 
agitated. 
back 


expand about the breadth of half a foot, and out sprang 


After a minute, the lo¢k was gently drawn 


; slowly, and with the utmost caution, did the door 
the little Psyche, a beautiful Italian greyhound, Seatield’s 
favorite playfellow and inseparable companion. 
conscious of her danger, she rushed down the hill with 
her utmost swiftness; but with still greater swiftness 
did the anaconda, in one monstrous spring, dart rattling 
down from its airy covert. The poor little animal was 
seized ; we could just hear a short half-suppressed cry, 
which marked its dying agony. 

The distress occasioned in my mind by this sight, in 
itself so painful and disgusting, was converted into agony 
by the reflections to which it gave birth, after the first 
The fact 
was now confirmed, which till this moment (in order to 


moments of horror and surprise were past. 


preserve at least a gleam of comfort, however faint) I had 
obstinately refused tv believe—Seafield then was actual- 
ly in the pavilion; the discharge of my musket had in 
all probability made him aware that his friends were at 
no great distance. 
the door so cautiously, in order to leave his little favorite 


No one but he could have unclosed 


at liberty to quit their common shelter; and Zadi was 
positive that he had observed a ribband fastened round 
the neck of the animal, to which something white ap- 


It 


a sacred 


peared to be attached, in form resembling a letter. 
was then a message to us! a cry for assistance! 
injunction that we should not abandon him in this season 


of his utmost need! But what course were we to pursue? 


We discharged a volley from our fire-arms, and a hail of 


bullets rattled about the head of the gigantic snake— 
We re- 
turned to the house, there to sustain the dooping spirits 


but all was unavailing. Day drew to a close. 


of the miserable wife. Night passed away. It was a 
night of misery, and the dawn of day found us still de- 
vising schemes for the liberation of Sealield. At iength 
—strange that such a brilliant idea had not occurred 
sooner—Zadi proposed, that if we could by any means 
satiate the appetite of the anaconda with food, his mas- 
ter’s life might yetbe saved. Happy thought; but, alas, 
there was not a living animal on the estate—all had been 
some time before removed to pastures in a distant part 
of the country. We remembered, however, that upon 
the adjacent property of Van Derkel, the rich Hollander, 


we might possibly procure what we wanted. In this our 


hopes were not disappointed, but not a slave would un- 


dertake to drive the herd of cattle to the neighborhood 
of the spot where the snake had taken up her abode, and 
I took upon myself the risk of the adventure. 

Behold me then driving the herd of beasts before me. 
We arrived near the group of palm trees; every thing 
was hushed and tranquil: not a sound was to be heard, 
except the noise of the scattered branches, as the heifers 
trampled them beneath their feet ; the anaconda seemed 
to have disappeared altogether. But, on a sudden, a 
loud and rattling rush was heard among the palms, and 
with a single spring, the snake darted down like a thun- 
der clap, and twisted herself with her whole body round 


her devoted victim. Before the animal was yet aware 


of his danger, he already felt his dewlap enclosed be- | 


tween the expanded jaws of the monster. Roaring aloud, 
he endeavored to fly, and gucceeded in dragging his tor- 


As if 
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mentor a few yards away with him; but instantly she 
coiled herself round him in three or four wide folds, and 
drew these knots so close together, that the entangled 
beast was incapable of moving, and remained as if rooted 
to the place, already struggling with the terrors and 
pangs of death. Ihe first noise of this extraordinary 
contest had been suflicient to put the remaining cattle to 
flight. 


instantly. 


Unequal as was the strife, still it was not over 
The noble beast wanted not spirit to defend 
Now he 


rolled himself on the ground, and endeavored to crush 


himself, nor was his strength easily exhausted. 


the enemy with his weight; now he swelled every nerve, 
and exerted the power of every muscle to burst the fet- 
ters in which his limbs were enveloped; he shook him- 
self violently; he stamped, he bit, he roared, he pawed 
up the earth, he foamed at the mouth, and then dashed 
himself on the ground again with convulsive struggles. 
But, every moment, the anaconda drew her folds tighter 
and tighter; till, after struggling for a full quarter of an 
hour, I at length saw the poor animal stretched out at 
full length, and breathless, totally deprived of motion 
and of life. 

Now, then, I expected to see the anaconda gratify the 
hunger by which she had so long been tormented; but 
| was ignorant that it is not the custom of this animal 
to divide its prey, but to swallow it in one enormous 
morsel. The size of the murdered ox made this impos- 
sible without much preparation; and I now learned, 
from the snake’s proceedings, the necessity which there 
was for her always remaining in the neighborhood of 
some large tree. She again seized the animal, and drag- 
ged it to the foot of the stoutest palm. Here she endea- 
vored to place it upright, leaning against the trunk, 
Having affected this, she enveloped the tree and the car- 
cass together in one great fold, and continued to draw 
this closer, till she had broken every bone in her victim’s 
body, and had reduced it into a shapeless mass of flesh. 
She was still occupied in this manner, when I hastened 
back to the mansion-house to rejoice Louisa and Zadi 
with the assurance of my success. 

The roaring of the ox had already prepared the latter 
for my tidings. Tle met me at the door, and informed 
me that the succors which we had thought fit to send 
for from Columbo were arrived, and that a physician 
had accompanied them. I immediately requested to 
see the latter, and commissioned him to impart the 
good news of Seaficld’s approaching deliverance to Lou- 
isa, with such precautions as might prevent her enfee- 
bled constitution from suflering through excess of joy. 
On entering the courtyard, | found the whole body of 


domestics, women and children, as well as men, prepa- 
red for the attack with clubs, hatchets, and every sort 
of weapon which had offered itself to their hands. The 
party from Columbo were all provided with ammunition, 
and we now all set joyfully forwards for the hill, though, 
on approaching it, we judged it as well still to use some 
little precaution. 

IT advanced beyond the rest. The anaconda had by 
this time entirely covered the carcass with her slime, 
and was in the very act of gorging this monstrous mor- 
sel. This task was not accomplished without violent 
efforts ; a full hour elapsed before she hed quite finished 


her dreadful meal; at length the carcass was entirely 


| swallowed, and she stretched herself out at full length 
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in the grass, with her stomach distended to the most || with which I had taken care to provide myself, and 
' which I administered with the utmost caution. 


astonishing dimensions. Every trace of her former 


liveliness and activity had disappeared. Her immode- 
rate appetite had now yielded her up, impotent and 
defenceless, a prey even to the least formidable foe. 

I hasten to conclude this long and painful tragedy. I 
discharged my musket at the monster at a moderate 
distance. This time the ball struck her close by the 
eye; she felt herself wounded ; her body swelled with 
spite and rage, and every stripe of her variegated skin 


shone with more brilliant and vivid colors. But as to 


revenging herself upon her assailant, of that she was | 


now incapable. She made one vain attempt to regain 
her old retreat among the boughs of the palm-trees, but 
sank down again upon the grass, motionless and help- 
less. The report of my musket was the signal agreed 
upon to give notice to the expectant crowd, that they 
might approach without danger. Every one now rushed 
towards the snake with loud shouting and clamors of 
joy. We allat once attacked her, and she soon expired 
under a thousand blows. But I did not wait to witness 
this catastrophe. A dearer interest occupied my mind; 
I hastened with all speed to the pavilion, and knocked 


loudly at the door, which was fastened within. 


| old man for the remainder of his existence. 


“Seafield! my friend!” I exclaimed; “’tis I! ’tis | 


Everard! 
A minute passed—another—and still I listened in vain 
Was 


I knocked again; I 


Open, open !—I bring you life and liberty.” 


for an answer. 
he asleep, that he answered not? 
spoke a second time, and jouder ; I listened so atten- 


Had fatigue overpowered him ? 


tively, that I could have distinguished the humming of 
a gnat within the pavilion. Was it possible, that, after 
all, I had come too late ?—the thought was distraction! 
I snatched an axe from one of the slaves, and after a few 
blows the pavilion door flew open. 

I rushed into the room, and looked eagerly round for 
my friend. I found him; his eyes were closed, his 
cheeks pale ; every feature of his noble countenance so 
changed, that he was scarcely to be recognized. 
lay extended in his arm-chair, and the noise of: our en- 


He | 


trance seemed to rouse him from a long stupor. He saw | 


me; a faint smile played round his wan lips, while he 
attempted to stretch out his hand to me, but it sank 
down again from weakness. 

** You are safe,”’ I endeavored to say; but the attempt 
te repress my gushing tears choked my voice, and the 
sounds were unintelligible. 

“ Yes,” said he with difficulty, “ this is being a friend 
indeed! But tell me! Louisa - 

“She lives, and expects you,” 





[ replied; “come, 
come, my friend, rouse yourself; make an effort, and 
shake off this lethargy. Look upon your danger as no 


more than a frightful dream, and awake to the real hap- 


piness which awaits you.”’ 
“It waits not for me,” he answered faintly; ‘ I have 
received my death warrant in this chamber. My min- 


Louisa! oh, bear me to Louisa!” 


utes are counted. 

The chamber was hot and close, even to suffocation. 
We removed him with all epeed into the open air, four 
of the slaves bearing him as he sat in his arm-chair. 
The purer atmosphere seemed immediately to produce 
a beneficial effect upon the sufferer; and his strength 
was still further recruited by a few d:ops of a cordial 


On our arrival at the mansion-house, we found that 
Zadi’s attention had already provided every thing which 
his master could possibly need. His bed was prepared, 
every kind of refreshment was in readiness, and the 
physician was waiting to afford his much required assis- 
tance. I will not attempt to describe the agonizing 
meeting between Seafield and Louisa, his wife. 

It was soon, alas, but too evident that Seafield’s suf- 
ferings in that fatal pavilion had injured his constitution 
irreparably. With every succeeding day his strength 
visibly decreased, and the blighted flower bowed itself 
still nearer to the ground. His malady defied the pow- 
er of medicine; he seemed to perish away before our 
eyes, and the physician was at length compelled to ac- 
knowledge that all the powers of art were insufficient 
to sustain any longer Seafield’s exhausted frame. 

What Louisa and myself endured, while watching his 
slow but constantly progressive journey to the tomb, no 
words canutter. He gave Zadi and his three sons their 
freedom, and made over to him a small estate near Co- 
lumbo, fully sufficient to secure the comfort of the good 
The last 
moments of this unfortunate gentleman at length arri- 
He breathed his latest sigh on the bosom of his 
I witnessed the unspeakable compo- 
sure of her affliction. I chose for Seafield’s sepulchre 
the place which he had always loved best; the fatal 
pavilion. Zadi and myself laid our friend in the earth ; 
we should have thought his coffin profaned, had we suf- 
fered any other hands to touch it. Seafield and his 
sufferings slept in the grave—his less fortunate friends 


ved. 


inconsolable wife. 


still lived to lament him. 

My benefactor had left his property jointly to Louisa 
and myself. Alas, the bereaved Louisa was already re- 
gardless of all earthly treasures. In vain did she for- 
bid her lips to confess the progress which grief made in 
her constitution ; her emaciated form sufficiently betray- 
ed it. A few melancholy weeks elapsed from the death 
of my friend, and she sank beneath the blow she had 
She was deposited in the same grave with 
her husband. For myself, I was unable to sustain the 
weight of grief imposed upon me by this second calami- 
ty, and a long and dangerous illness was the consequence 


received. 


of my mental sufferings. 
The skill of my physician saved my life ; and no soon- 


| 
er was I able to quit the house, than I resolved to with- 


draw froma land rendered hateful to me by such bitter 
recollections. In consequence of Louisa’s decease, the 
whole of Seafield’s property, by his will, devolved to 
me. I endeavored to prevail on Zadi to accept some 
part of it, but he declared that his master’s liberality 
had gone beyond his utmost wishes. 

You are now informed, (continued Everard, after a 
moment’s pause, addressing himself to the whole so- 
ciety,) you are now informed by what means I acquired 
my fortune. It was the gift of gratitude; but never 
can I recollect the dreadful service which I rendered 
Seafield, (and, alas, which I rendered him in vain,) 
without feeling my frame convulsed with horror, and 
my mind tortured by the most painful recollections. 

Everard was silent; so were all around him. It had 


been reported that he had obtained wealth in India by 
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improper means, and his narrative was therefore plea- 
ing to the friends who had listened to him. But in the 
little party no one experienced such feelings of delight 
as the amiable Jessy, whose tender heart had been deeply 
affected with the tale of her lover’s conduct. Her father 
at length mustered up his courage, and broke through 
this embarrassing silence. 

“« My dear good Everard,” said he, “‘ I know not how 


to excuse my friends for telling me so many slanders of | 


you, nor myself for having been credulous enough to be- 

lieve them. In truth, there is but one person in the 
] 

room whose lips are worthy to convey to your our apo- 


logy—there, then, let them make it;’’ and with these 


words he placed the hand of the blushing Jessy in that | 
And the latter acknowledged, | 


of the willing Everard. 
while he pressed her to his bosom as his bride, that the 
apology was not only sufficient, but a reward in full for 


the sufferings which he had experienced through the | 


vicissitudes of his whole past life. 


Original. 
SHELLEY’S OBSEQUIES. 


BY N. Cc. BROOKS, A. M. 


“ibi tu calentem 
Debita sparges lacryma favillam vatis amici.”—Horace. 


Beneatu the axle of departing day 
The weary waters on th’ horizon’s verge, 

Blushed like the cheek of children tired in play ; 
As bore the surge, 
The wasted Poet’s form with low and mournful dirge. 


On Via Reggio’s surf-beaten strand, 
The late-relenting sea with hollow moan, 
Restored the storm-tossed body to the land ; 
As if, in tone 
Of sorrow it bewailed the deed itself had done. 


There laid upon his bier of shells—around 
The moon and stars their lonely vigils kept; 

While in their pall-like shades the mountains bound, 
And night bewept 
The bard of Nature as in death’s cold arms he slept. 


The tuneful morn arose with locks of light 
The ear that drank her music’s call was chill— 
The eye that shone was sealed in endless night, 
And cold and still 
The pulses stood that ‘neath her gaze were wont to thrill. 


With trunks e’en like the sleeper’s honors seared, 
And prows of gallies like his bosom riven, 

The melancholy pile of death was reared, 
Aloft to heaven ; 
And on its pillared height the corse to ashes given. 


From his meridian throne the eye of day 
Beheid the kindlings of the funeral fire, 
Where, like a war-worn Roman Chieftain lay, 
Upon his pyre, 
The poet of the broken heart and broken lyre. 
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On scented wings the sorrowing breezes came, 
And fanned the blaze, until the smoke that rushed 
In dusky volumes upward, lit with flame, 
All redly blushed, 


Like melancholy’s sombre cheek by weeping flushed. 


And brother bards upon that lonely shore 
Were standing by, and wept, as brightly burned 
The pyre, till all the form they loved before, 
| To ashes turned, 
With incense wine and tears was sprinkled and inurned. 


Original. 

ON THE DEATH OF THE LATE WILLIAM GASTON, 
OF SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 

By Miss Charlotte Barnes. 

ani 

Tuy noble heart at length lies cold in death; 
For Death alone had power to quench its fire ; 
Thy friends were dear to thee as vital breath,— 


To make them happy was thy chief desire. 


The needy, ne’er unaided, passed thy door,— 
The welcomed stranger found a home with thee j 
With all thou shar’dst thy hospitable store, 


And bright content’s abode thine seemed to be. 


The soul’s pure kindness blessed with equal care, 
The servants, (who adored thee,) and the guest ; 
senevolence, the guiding spirit there, 


Pervaded ev'ry thought now hushed to rest. 


Thy loss each Southern heart for years will mourn: 
Thou wert the pride of all their gen’rous land, 
The name of manly virtue thou hast borne 


Is graven on their minds by friendship’s hand. 
v 7 


Whate’er the woes, and ample was thy share, 


That seared thy heart in manhood’s glowing prime,— 
Their venom could not its pure course impair, 


E’en though the wound remained unhealed by time. 


| Though ruthless frosts may harden each dry clod, 
And winter’s blast shrink each plant round thy tomb,— 
| Affection’s tears will moisten the cold sod, 
And Friendship’s flowers deck it with their bloom! 
Farewell for ever! In the grave’s deep bed 
Thy ontward form e’en now lies chilled and sere ¢ 


But all may hope thy noble spirit’s fled 


| ’ . . 
| To Him whose bounteous mercy sent it here ! 


RESPECT THE LADIES. 


[ nave found that the men who are really most fond 


TO 


of the society of ladies, who cherish for them a high 
respect, nay reverence, are seldom the most popular 
with the sex. Men of more assurance, whose tongues 
are lightly hung, who make words supply the places of 
ideas, and place compliment in the room of sentiment, 
are the favorites. A true respect for women leads to 
respectful action towards them, and respectful is usually 
| distant action, and this great distance is mistaken by 


| them for neglect and want of interest. 8. 
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“OUR ACTORS.” 


MRS. RICHARDSON. 


“ She ruled like a wizard the world of the heart, 
And could call up itssunshine or bring down its showers.” 


WE are of opinion that the present system of treating 
the stage and its members through the press, tends 
materially to their degradation. The viva voce expres- 
sion of approval for the sprinkling of good, or of dis- 
pleasure at the positive ill, presented to us in the course 
of a night’s performance, is not of sufficient weight: It 
has Leen so often and so grossly bought and sold, and is 
at the present hour so notor iously bribed to drown sobe 
criticism by vociferation, that at length it ceases to be 
looked to as an authority. It is the public voice, and 
it is not, according to the vulgarism, ‘it goes into one 
ear and out at the other.”” It ceases to cheer the actor, 
deceive the manager, or longer to mislead the judgment 
of the independent portion of the audiences. We 
should be guilty of flattery as gross and fulsome, and of 
mischief as rank, did we exempt from a full share of 
this blame, the press itself ;—we of course speak gene- 
rally. We are willing to allow the reports of the daily 
press to be sometimes useful and respectable, but it is 
so, when it confines itself to the unvarnished recital of 


the fable of a new piece, or the insertion of an attractive 


song or epilogue. Allow it to put on the robe and para- | 


phernalia of judgment and criticism, and nine times in 
an hundred, you need scarcely lift up the misfitted gar- 
ment to detect the cloven foot of prejudice and illiber- 
ality ; of splenetic injustice in its censure, or of offen- 
sive adulation in its praise. There are some exceptions; 
we would be understood to speak but of the mass; but 
if any doubt, or feel inclined to quarrel with these obser- 
vations, let them, for one month, watch with us the 
daily and weekly press,—let them look at their gross 
partialities, and their meagre reports, and note their 
long periods of total silence in connexion with their 
never intermitting use of their privilege of admission. 
Let those who object to our observations, do this fairly 
and industriously, and we shall win them to our opinion ; 


they will think and say as we do, that, as regards the 


drama, the press by its own neglect and careless con- 


duct, fast falling from its post of honor, is no longer the 
leader, but the follower of public opinion. 

We speak thus in a reverential feeling for the real 
uses and solid benefits of the drama. Fanaticism would 
do much to degrade and more to destroy the stage; the 
press by neglecting its bounden duty, and slumbering in 
its office, would leave us without an organ of defence. 
The attack of the stage by the one, and its neglect by 
the other, are alike injurious te the ‘community, alike 
hostile to public instruction, to public morality, and to 
public happiness. The fathers of the Christian Church, 
by conspiring to suppress the theatres of Greece and 
Rome, re-barbarised Europe, and condemned the vic- 
tims of their mischievous tuition to years of ignorance, 
vassallage, and wo. Happily, however, for us, opu- 
lence is a natural defence against the vice of asceticism ; 
the press may be kept to its duty, and be prevented 


from exceeding it, by a vigilant exposure of neglect ; 
we may yet hope to preserve in its purity an institution 








‘which to the young and uneducated is an important 
teacher of historic event, and of living manners; an 
institution which calls forth the virtues of courage, 
sense of honor, love of character, public spirit and phi- 
lanthrophy ; which is the foe of hypocrisy, effeminancy, 
and intolerance ; which bestows more hours of glorious 
deiight on the guests of its indiscriminate hespitality, 
than any other plan of assemblage ; an institution which 
genius has nursed into celebrity, and which taste has 
converted into a defence of refinement and morality. 

For ourself, while professing to be the warm admirer 
and advocate of a well regulated stage, we at the same 
time utterly disclaim the cant of criticism. All that we 
have ever pretended to, when we felt ourself in the pre- 
sence of real genius, was a sincere desire to be pleased 
with its efforts, and a sincere delight in expressing our 
pleasure and the reason for it. In this spirit have our pre- 
vious biographical notices been written, and in this spirit 
do we enter upon the memoir of Mrs. Ricuarpson. 

The father of Mrs. Richardson was Joseph Jefferson, 
a gentleman whose Luoyant spirits and exquisite humor 
cheered every heart and unbent every brow ; whose ur- 
banity spread a charm round the social circle, and, 
while we admire the actor, made us love the man. He 

came to this country in 1795, and was engaged by Hal- 
lam and Hodgkinson, making his first appearance in 

America, at their theatre in John street, on the 10th 

of February, 1776. He played on that evening, ‘’Squire 

Richard,” in the comedy of the ‘ Provoked Husband.” 
Mr. Jefferson was probably the first comedian of the 

age. Other actors have appeared in more than one line 

of characters, and other actors have amused us with the 
breadth and richness of their humor; but we have no 
recollection of any actor in our times, who has exhibited 
so much variety of talent, and by whom that variety has 


| been so thoroughly and satisfactorily displayed. He 


always practised his art as if he loved it; and his great 
delight was to do his utmost and his best both for his 
author and his audience. He has left this mimic scene 
‘for ever, and never did the curtain fall upon a kinder or 
a be:ter heart. It is such men as he that shed lustre 
"on the stage, and put to shame the vulgar cant of those 
| hypocritical fanatics who think “ no good can come out 
| of Nazareth.” 
Miss Elizabeth Jefferson was born in Philadelphia on 
™ second of November, 1812. The early part of her 
education she received at the boarding school of Mrs. 
Oldmixon, a lady who for a long course of years, helda 
distinguished rank on the stage, both of this country and 
Great Britain. Her parents who were aware how 
‘bright and illusive, how arduous and fluctuating, was 
‘the life of an actor—a life too often passed between 
_ pleasure and poverty—did all they could to discourage 
Elizabeth from trying its difficult and dangerous paths. 
Nature, however, had obviously “ picked and chosen” 
her from the world for a peculiar destination, and, her 
father being induced at last to gratify her wishes, she 
| made her first appearance, at the age of fifteen, on the 
firat of April, 1827, as Rosina, in the Barber of Seville. 
No matter what the talent of an actress may be, the 
first few years of her life present little besides anxiety, 
toil, and uncertainty. Of these Mrs. Richardson was 
not without her share. She has often related to her 
friends the vexation she has felt at continued neglect, 
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while women of stronger lungs, and boisterous action, 
where honored with attention and applause. 

In 1829, Miss Jefferson, then a stock actress at the 
Chesnut Street theatre, married Mr. Chapman, a mem- 
ber of the same company. In 1831, her husband being 
dead, she attached herself to the Washington theatre, 
then under the management of her father, and in the 
latter part of the same year she was engaged by Mr. 
Simpson, as a stock actress, and immediately joined his 
company. 

It was a New York audience who first appreciated 
her merits. Onthe 6th of October, 1834, she made 
her appearance in this city as Ophelia; and a few 
nights after she played Ju/ia in the Hunchback, to 
the Master Walter of Sheridan Knowles. “ We shall 
not soon forget,” says one of the ablest critics of the 
day, “the effect of this night’s performance; _per- 
haps no female character in the drama had been so ably 
personated upon the New York boards as that of Judia. 
Fanny Kemble had made the part her own, until Miss’ 
Phillips came to share the laurel with her. Both were 
great favorites in the part, and audiences were divided 
in opinion upon their individual superiority. When 
Mrs. Chapman, therefore, was announced to perform 
with the gifted author of this admirable production, 
there was a general feeling of regret that neither Miss 
Phillips, nor the ‘‘ Kemble” were present to give that 
brilliancy to the character which the occasion especially 
Mrs. Chapman feeling strongly the disad-_ 


deserved. 
vantages under which she would labor, by being brought | 
into comparison with these celebrated Ju/ias, opposed 
with all her eloquence the expressed wishes of Mr. 
Simpson, that she should attempt the part, under these 
But there was no remedy— 





arnoying circumstances. 
no other substitute could be found, and the manager 
The night arrived, | 


| 


could not excuse her, if he would. 
great expectations were, of course, excited, to witness 
the strange spectacle of an author, and that author 
Sheridan Knowles, performing in his own play; the | 
audience had at least the charity to expect but little 
more than respectability in the representative of Ju/ia, 
and had made up their minds to be generous. The) 
appearance of Mrs. Chapman upon her entrance that) 
night, carried with it such an air of modest humility, of | 
retiring fear, that she seemed, as plain as actions could. 
speak, to say, “‘ I will do all I can to please you, if I fail, 
be merciful.” But she did not fail—great as was the | 
admiration caused by the acting of Knowles, that feeling | 
was increased and coupled with surprise, by the beauti-| 
ful delineation of the character of Julia. Mrs. Chapman 
seemed to rise with the part; her confidence was res-| 
tored by the discriminating applause of her hearers; she 
proceeded with increasing power, gaining new laurels 
at every step, until in the very effective scenes of the 
fourth and last acts, she appeared so entirely to identify | 
herself with the character, that the audience, with unani- | 
mous peals of applause, gave her their full consent to_ 
enter upon worthy competition with the best Julias of | 
the English stage.” 
After this performance Mrs. Chapman was established 
as a first favorite. On her talents as an actress, it is, 
unnecessary to enlarge, since they must be well known | 
to most of our play-going readers: we may, however, 
observe, that she never sought for notoriety out of the, 
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path of true taste; that the impressions she always pro 
duced were the moat vivid andthe most pleasing, and that 
our recollections of her in the various walks of tragedy 
Her 


genius ranges over a wide field in the drama, and yet 


and comedy are at once elevated and poetical, 
extensive as her list of characters is, it is not sufficient 
for our desire, though it may be for her ambition. 

At the close ef 1835, Mrs. Chapman, her dramatic 
laurels then in full bloom, was married to Mr. A. Rich- 
ardson, a gentleman of Baltimore, and in consequence, 
retired from the stage, to the protection and duties 
of domestic life. Butthe theatrical career of this young 
and lovely woman was not soto end. Circumstances have 
called her once again to the scene of her former triumphs, 


and while we were consoling ourselves with the old 


_ words, “ Hen quantum minus cum reliquis versari, quam 


tui meminisse,”’ the pleasing announcement met our 
eye, that she was to rise yet again in the Dramatic 


firmament, 
“ Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 


HEAVEN AND EARTH. 
THERE are sounds so softly stealing ; 
There are anthems loudly pealing ; 
Seraph choirs that pour for ever, 

Music like a rolling river, 

Deep, and clear, and strong, and swelling, 
Through their bright celestial dwelling. 
Angels watching round the portal, 

Oh! ’tis far too high and holy, 


For the ears of aught so slowly. 


There is glory, bright and beaming, 
From the throne Eternal streaming ; 
Cherub crowns of Living splendor, 
Wreathed with mercy’s flow’rets tender. 
Sun, nor moon, nor planet, shineth— 
Heaven is light that ne’er declineth. 
Angel-glance alone may bear it— 
Mortal eye comes never near it. 

Oh! ‘tis far too high and holy, 

For the light of aught so lowly. 


But, though winged with lightning pinions, 
There are joys in earth’s dominions ; 
Accents sweet with passion laden, 

From the lips of mortal maiden ; 

Tones on earth, low, soft, and tender, 
That the heaven shall perfect render, 
Earthly ear alone comes near them, 
Angels dare not bend to hear them, 

These are joys for mortals only. 


Else the world indeed were lonely. 


There are blossoms earth doth nourish, 
That in heaven shall perfect flourish ; 
Fairy forms of mortal beauty, 

From their high celestial duty, 

Once that won the seraphs holy, 

To a world so dim and lowly. 

Mortal arm alone may clasp them— 
Angels lost their heaven to grasp them. 
These are joys for mortals only, 

Else the world indeed were lonely. 
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F 
Misfortune may oppress the heart, 
And pride may show disdain 
But e’en ’gainst Envy’s poisoned dart, 
This spell will power retain. 


Unkind though all the world should prove, 
The storm [Il still defy 

If on my path the light of love, 
Should beam from Woman's eye. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Parx—No little excitement has pervaded the theatrical com- 
inunity during the past month. All eyes have been turned 
upon, and every anxiety manifested for, the re-appearance of 
our countryman, Forrest. The character he selected was 
Othello. The success which crowned his efforts in Europe, 
naturally led his admirers to suppose that a great change must 
have taken place in his acting, to call forth such long and loud 
demonstrations of public sentiment as were manifested by the 
Europeans; or at least, those which reached this country 
through the press. Mr. Forrest, as an American and physical 
actor is richly deserving of the mighty praise which is on all 
sides acceded to him; but when his friends claim for him the 
title of the “ greatest actor living,” we must beg to differ with 
them. He is not the natural actor—but merely the artist, af- 
fecting nature, and at times losing sight of that affectation which 
he endeavors to assume. That powerful, clear, distinct and 
impassioned enunciation which endeared him so warmly to his 
countrymen, he has abandoned, or affects its abandonment;— 
clearly proving that his present style is merely experimental, 
and not at all consonant with his own views. That bold, daring 
spirit, with which he formerly sustained the character of Othel- 
lo, : now changed into the quiet, pliant, and love-sick Moor : 

The spirit stirring drum, the ear piercing fife, 

The royal banner—and all quality, 

Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” 
whieh formerly infused ardor and nobleness into Forrest’s per- 
sonification of Othello is no longer felt. The recollection of all 
those brilliant effects and points which characterized and added 
lustre to his delineation of the noble Moor, now flash across 
the imagination but as a dream, 

“ And O, ye mortal engines whose rude throats 


The immortal Jove’s dread clamors counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation ’s gone !” 


Forrest’s second appearance was in King Lear, portions of 
which he performed infinitely better than Othello. The tragedy 
itself is certainly beyond all comparison the most affecting that 
is to be found in any language. A father in blind confidence 
giving up all to his children—those children requiting his pa- 
rental kindness with scorn and ingratitude, rebelling against 
him, turning him out to the wild tempest’s wrath, to desolation 
and madness,—present a picture so superhuman and appalling, 
that nature slirinks from the contemplation of it. 

In many instances, as we have before said, Forrest performed 
well; but he realized not the fretful, decrepid old king. His 
assumed voice forsook him repeatedly throughout the piece, 
which considerably marred the realization of every preconcei- 
ved idea of King Lear. The great climax of his acting was the 
curse upon Goneril. On his knees, bare headed, his white 


locks streaming like a meteor to the troubled air; with hea- || 


venward eye, and hands clasped together in convulsive agony, 

he pronounced that terrible curse, amid the loud, long and dea- 

fening plaudits of the hundreds assembled within the walls of 
the Park theatre on that evening to witness this great effort of 
the actor’s genius. It was a scene: The remembrance of it 

will live when Forrest is forgotten. It piereed through every 

vital; it shook the frame of many of the stoutest hearted. No | 
disposition was shown by the audience to conceal the wonderful 
the thrilling effeet, which this one scene produced. We have 
witnessed the performances of every actor since the earliest 
days of Kean, and most unhesitatingly do we assert that there | 
nevor was, in our opinion, such a triumph of an actor’s abilities 
to work up the feelings of his auditors, or enlist his own powers 
sufficiently to produce the effect that Mr. Forrest did in the 
uttering of the curse upon Goneri!. 

We wish not tarbe understood as eulogizing Mr. Forrest's en- 
tire performance of King Lear—far from it. In almost every 
scene, with the exception of the one we have mentioned, he sub- 
jected himself to severe criticism. He lost, apparently, all 
control over his voice—it appeared husky, broken, uneven and 
unnatural ; at times it shrillness would pierce the very ear, and 
then suddenly become subdued and childish. His exertions to 
make King Lear a melo-dramatic part destroyed the beauties of 
the tragic, and stripped it, as it were, of the effect intended to} 
be produced by Shakspeare. Io fact, Mr. Forrest has no con- 


) ception of his author, or medium of style to guide him through 


a long and laborious part. He produces no sensation mentally, 
and can only succeed in doing sp through the aid of his physi- 
cal powers, which he most strenuously endeavors to suppress, 
and thereby becomes the cold, unfeeling and spiritless actor, 
whose intonations are only heard in soft whispers. 

Damon is the characier in which Mr. Forrest excels above all 
competitors. It is emphatically his own. He represented the 
fearless Senator without that affectation and disguised voice or 
style,so apparent on the two previous occasions; and was to all 
intents and purposes the same Forrest that we witnessed 
with such delight previous to his departure for Europe. We 
were pleased to notice that he had very properly abandoned the 
mistaken course which he adapted in Othello and Lear. We 
refer to his speaking continually in whispers, and not allowing 
himself to give vent to that free, round-toned delivery which is 
so peculiarly his own. 

Mr. Forrest has also appeared as Richard, Macbeth, Sparta- 
cus and Rolla, but at such a late period that we are unable to 
mention particularly his performance of each character. Not- 
withstanding the new conception he has taken of Richard,—it 
was not played toour liking. The fencing and dying scene was 
certainly deserving of the universal applause bestowed on it. 

Mrs. Richardson, \ate Mrs. Chapman, is now attached to the 
regular company. Her re-appearance on the field of her for- 
mer glory was hailed with delight by her numerous admirers. 


Mrs. Sharpe continues to sustain her high reputation as a 
tragic actress, and we are sorry that her engagement is fast 
drawing to a close. ’ 

Miss Cushman, a young lady of ‘no common literary acquire- 
ments as well as histrionic talent, seems to have become a favo- 
rite with the Park audience. She has, not as yet, had the oppor- 
tunity of appearing in such characters as are calculated to dis- 
play her great versatility of talents to much advantage. Her 


Goneril, in King Lear, was natural and well conceived; and 


many of the passages she delivered with force and judgment. 
What shall we say of her Cherubino, in the “ Marriage of Figa- 
ro?” It was indeed a most finished piece of acting. The 
playful vivacity which she threw into the part, won for her ad- 
ditional laurels. We hope ere long to witness her performance 
of such characters as are her peculiar forte. Miss Cushman’s 
Lady Maebeth, Elvira and Bianea, are not equalled by any 
lady at present attached to the American stage, 


Mr. Brough, the bass singer, who accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood to this country on their last visit, has concluded a brief 
engagement at the Park, supported by Miss Horton and Mr. 
Horn. Mr. Brough appeared in fine spirits and sung with his 
usual skill; although the appearance of the houses on the 
nights his powers were brought into requisition, did not indicate 
that his efforts would be crowned with much success. 

NaTronaL.—Under the management of James W. Wallack, 
this theatre opened with every prospect of a triumphant cam- 
paign. The stock company which he selected in Europe, is 
composed of talent of a rare and diversified range. Almost 
every department of the drama is filled by performers of repu- 
tation, and capable of appreciating at least the views of an 
author. The oldest play goers acknowledge, that a company 
such as is attached to the National, has not been congregated 


>|, within the walls of a single theatre in this country for full 


thirty years. We have James Wallack, Henry Wallack, Ab- 
bot, Barnes, Browne, Williams, Stanley, Gann, Horncastle, Miss 
Emma Wheatley, Mrs. Flynn, Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Rogers, and 
Miss Ayers, composing a combination not equalled by Drury- 
lane or Covent Garden theatres, London. Mr. Browne is a 
comedian rich in humor and versatility of style. His Bob Acres 


| isa magnificent performance—as is also his Marplot and Jeremy 


Diddler. It is impossible to enumerate the characters which 
Mr. Browne sustains with equal celebrity, his forte embraces in 
fact, every part from Doricourt, in “ Belle’s Stratagem,” to 
Crack, in the “ Turnpike Gate.” We have merely selected 
Mr. Browne as an instance of the superior talent of this compa- 
ny, as itis far from our purpose to canvass the merits of each of 
the performers. The houses have been respectably filled night- 
ly, and the public have long before this become familiar with the 
intrinsic merits of the company. 

Mr. James Wallack has appeared in several characters to 
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well filled houses and delighted auditors. Miss Turpin, asa 
vocalist, is only inferior to Mrs. Wood. She is gifted with a 
clear, powerful and melodious voice, and must become a great 
favorite with all lovers of music. 


Mr. Vandenhofi—We believe it is admitted universally that 
this gentleman, with the exception of Macready and Kean, is 
the most finished and classical actor that has ever visited us. 
His performance of Coriolauus called forth more applause, per- 
haps, than was ever before bestowed upon the production of any 
tragedy. It was a noble personification of the aristocratic, high 
minded, bold and intrepid Roman. Mr. Vandenhoff pourtrays 
not only the outlines of the character assumed, but also its lights 
and shadows. He leaves it not with the audience to imagine the 
intricate passages of the part he is performing. Whatever may 
be the character Mr. Vandenhoff attempts, his histrionic abilities 
challenge the severest criticism, and he will triumphantly emerge 
from the ordeal of any comparison that can be instituted. 
There never was a more magnificent representation of Coriola- 
nus witnessed in America than that by Mr. Vandenhoff. The 
proud and noble bearing of the actor—his classic gestures—his 
deep-toned eloquence—his culm and chaste delivery, all aided 
to give effect to his performance. To say that Mr. Vandenhoff 
was warmly received would indeed be paying but a cold compli- 
ment to the enthusiastic audience who witnessed his first ap- 
pearance. From almost the first sentence uttered by the actor, 
until he expired, peal after peal of applause followed in deafen- 
ing succession. His rich melodious tones pierced the very soul, 
and as it were by magic the audience followed the actor through 
every scene and seemed to realize to the utmost extent the peril- 
ous positions of Coriolanus. They wept with him—their hands 
and hearts were extended to aid him in the hour of danger— 
they beheld not the actor mimicing that proud Roman’s ca- 
reer—but ’twas Coriolanus of Rome they looked upon with 
breathless anxiety. Let none henceforward argue against the 
actor’s power to rivet the attention and draw the imagination 


away to far-off climes and scenes. If any such there be—we 


would advise them to witness the performances of Mr. Vanden- 


hoff in either Coriolanus, Macbeth, Cato or Othello. 

The Macbeth of Mr. Vandenhoff was never equalled on our 
boards. His beautiful and calm, yet clear and impressive de- 
livery spoke volumes in favor of the actor. Mr. Vandenhofi’s 
conception of the part is totally different from that of any 
other actor, and he seemed to be fully impressed with the in- 
tentions of the great bard himself. The soliloquies were de- 
livered with force and discretion, particularly the one in which 
he reasons with himself on the dreadful purpose to which his 


wife had urged him, and completely subdued the house toa grave- || 


like stillness. The dagger scene was no less deserving of the 
highest praise, by the impressive and original light in which it 
was conceived. The calmuess and tranquility which character- 
ized Mr. Vandenhoff’s banquet scene was indeed grand—entire- 
ly free from that unnatural rant and forced acting which have 
invariably marred the interest of this scene in the hands of 
every other performer. The dictates of reason forbid the be- 
lief that Shakspeare intended Macbeth to imagine the identical 
corpse of Banquo seated before him at the feast. Mr, Vanden- 
hoff conceived it and looked upon it as a mere vision of the 
brain, never for a moment suffering the audience to be carried 


away with the idea that he was holding converse with the 


ghost of the murdered Banquo. Through every scene we 


would take delight in following such an actor as Mr. Vandenhoff | 


and expatiate at length upon his original and admirable perfor- 
mances, but it cannot be, our space allotted to theatrical notices 
is already filled and we must submit to defer further remarks 
until next month. 


Miss Emma Wheatley is deservedly a wonderful favorite 
with the public. 
with Vandenhoff, the Wallacks and Abbot, in both comedy and 
tragedy, she has created a lively sensation, Miss Wheatley is 
now at the very head of her profession; although she cannot 
ascend the !adder of fame any higher, still practice makes per- 
fect. With the advantages that now surround her, Miss Wheat- 
ley will establish herself, as the reigning and brightest star of 
the theatrical world in America, Her conceptions are always 
true to nature; her readings faithful, and she evidently seems 
to study deeply her author, She throws feeling, pathos and 


By her recent performances in conjunction | 
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simplicity in every character she pourtrays—hence the effect 
her acting produces on the public mind, 


Miss Charlotte Barnes.—This lovely and accomplished young 
lady has been occupied during the summer in writing a tragedy. 
Report speaks highly of its incidents and poetry. Mr, Wal- 
lack has offered liberally, in order that it may be produced at 
the National theatre with the tragic strength of his company. 


Bowery.—We question the policy of forcing the engagement 
of any particular performer to too great an extent. Mr, Rice; 
or, Jim Crow Rice, has been jivz.ping at the Bowery for the 
The appearances of the houses lately have not 
indicated that his exertions were at all appreciated. If Mr. 
Rice had been permitted to play for only six nights, the theatre 
as well as himself would have discovered ere this the advantage 
of pursuing such acourse, 


last month. 


Mrs. Gibbs, whose singing is unquestionably of a high order, 
has in vain endeavored to prop up the waning plumes of Rice, 
Mrs. Gibbs, we are confident, would have drawn far better 
She is a sweet and modest singer, and a lady 
every way worthy the countenance of the public. 


houses alone. 


A new sea piece, from the pen of Captain Marryatt, written 
purposely to give greater scope to the peculiar nautical 
talents of John R. Scott, will be produced immediately. Mr. 
Scott is well qualified to embody and give force to the sea 
phrases and positions of such a writer as Marryatt. 

O.ympic.—This establishment opened since our last. The 
company is effective, the house elegant, and the scenery novel 
and well adapted to the pieces intended to be performed, which 
are light, rather of the burletta order than heavy comedy. We 
shall not of course predictin regard to its future success, suffice 
F Mr. Blake, 
one of the managers, delivered the following opening address, 
somewhat butchered in the recitation, but very favorably ap- 
Our readers will recognize it asthe 
production of our poetical contributor, E. Burke Fisher, 


it, that it opened under very flattering auspices, 


preciated by the audience, 


We hail the light! the light that earliest shone 
O’er domes with moss and ivy now o’ergrown ; 
Which o’er created Greece in Glory broke, 
(While primal darkness quail’d beneath its stroke) 
Gilt with its beams th’ A.gean’s mirror bright, 
And shone resplendent from Olympus’ height; 
Then Art upreared her temples to the sky, 

Then gleamed thy mellowed light, Philosophy! 
‘Till Learning’s tones through every hamlet breathed, 
Fair Poesy her fadeless garland wreathed ; 

And Intellect her daring wing unfurled, 

To soar exulting o’er araptured world. 


’Mid scenes like these to life the Drama sprung, 
Fire in her soul and Music on her tongue ; 

Chased from the mind its real woes away, 

And flashed thereon IIlusion’s brightening ray ; 

Bid iron Care before her smile depart, 

And poured Joy's waters on the thirsty heart— 

Lent charms to Language, eloquence to song, 

"Till waked to exstasy th’ admiring throng! 

Humor, to woo us from each leaden trance,— 

And Wit, to light with smiles each countenance ; 
"Till ‘neath her feet their tribute wreaths were strown, 
Her joys they shared, her smiles were all their own, 
And Greece, from Hellas’ tide to border wave; 
Though sternly free, was yet the Drama's slave. 


Proudly she rose—the cynosure of Mind— 

Nor left ske aught in her high course behind ; 
Skyward careering, still the Drama soared, 

And wide o'er Earth a quickening radiance poured; 
Till spire and column marked the reign of Art 

And soft Refinement ruled the swelling heart; 

Till Man's free soul, exulting spurned the clod, 

And felt the spell which woos it up to God! 


Her voice was heard within the mimic bowers, 
Where Comus’ votaries Jed the laughing hours, 
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And many an eye which Grief had rudely wrung, 
Fiashed Joy’s own sunbeams, when Thalia sung ; 

While bright eyed Mirth joined Pleasure’s jocund train, 
And Danced in keeping to the Musal strain ; 

Or laughed with Thespis, ’till the wondering throng, 
Bound by the thrall of Satire, Wit and Song, 

Caught from the Aetor all the Poet's fire 

And blessed the sway they felt but to admire; 

While to their fixed and fervid gaze was shown 

Two brighter world’s—the Drama’s and their own! 


Friends of the Stage, the langhing Muse is ours, 
And bids you welcome from her throne of flowers. 
She bids you hail! Not in the pensive mood, 
Which palls the soul with deeds of guilt and blood. 
Her’s is the power, the balmy power of Art, 

To soothe the passions and improve the heart; 
She smiling waits to charm you with her skill, 
And make her power subservient to your will. 
And when all other notes, prove little worth, 

To give you hers endorsed and signed by Mirth, 
Throw wide her vaults and with a liberal hand, 
What the bills call for, Pay upon Demand, 

Present your claim, she’ll surely pay the debt,— 
No pressure here will we or she regret. 

She courts a run, if we in turn may draw, 

Your check her guide, your smile or frown her law. 
True! there are times of dark and dire portent, 
And money brings a Shyleck-like per cent ; 

Nay, it is said the OLyMPIc may not hope, 

With times like these successfully to cope. 


Friends of the Drama! pointing skyward now, 

We ask a wreath to deck the Drama's brow. 

Let then no ivy with Joy’s laurel twine, 

No dregs of sorrow mingle with Mirth’s wine—- 

We bid you here to laugh, and not to weep ; 

To wake your Mirth, and hush your Cares to sleep ;— 
This will we do, and trust your smiles to win, 

We will pay out, so long as you pay in. 


Mr. Oxley, whoa year since went through a range of charac - 
ters at the Park with asustained and creditable success, is now 
in this city. To personal accomplishments of a high order, he 
unites scholarly acquirements and great enthusiasm in his pro- 
fession, No one could converse with him without feeling thet 
he fully appreciates the passion, imagination and wisdom of the 
great masters of the British drama, and that he has “ supp’d 
full” of the inspiration of Shakspeare. This young American 
is deserving and accomplished, and we hope to see him once 
again on our boards. 


Mrs. Watson, Mr. Watson and Mr. Bishop.—Our city is about 
to lose, and the western cities are to gain, a pearl or two “ richer 
than all the tribe” of singers. The accomplished artists, italic- 
ized above are engaged by Mr. Caldwell for the St. Charles the- 
atre, New Orleans. It is the intention of that gentleman to 
bring out, during the next season, La Sonnambula. With the 
single exception of that of Mrs. Wood, there is not in this coun- 
try, and within our recollection there never has been a soprano 
voice equal to that of Mrs. Watson. She will do, therefore, full 
justice to the music of Amina, for she has, in addition to a voice 
of great sweetness and compass, the physical power to sing 
every note set down for her—which no vocalist but Mrs. Wood 
has ever yet done—and she is, besides, an exceedingly clever 
actress. Mr. Bishop, as well as Mrs. Watson, is a delightful 
ballad singer; we doubt, indeed, if the soul and sentiment of a 
a song was ever given so completely—with such touching and 
electrical effect—as it has been by this lady and gentleman. 
They are both full of feeling and fancy, and there is no “ sing- 
ing a song for sixpence” about either of them. Mr. Watson is 
deservedly admired and properly appreciated in this city as a 
gentleman of kind heart and pleasing manners, and as a compo- 
ser and director superior in every respect to the “ poor players” 


They will 


who strut and fret their hour in a concert room. 


reach New Orleans about Christmas—filling up the interval by 
giving concerts in the several towns through which they pass, 
and we bespeak for them the reception which their exemplary 
private character and professional ability ought to command. 


| sail on an expedition. 


| of which Lambro suddenly returns. 


FINE ARTS. 


Don Juan and Haidee.—This magnificent painting is to be 
seen at the Stuyvesant Institu:t, 659 Broadway. It is taken 
from Lord Byron’s poem of Dou Juan, and is well worthy of a 
Monsieur Dubufe, the artist, has done himself infinite 
credit in the execution of the painting. 


Visit. 


In order to enable those who have been deterred from dwel- 
ling on the pages of the poem, to enter into the spirit of the 
thrilling scene which the painter has transferred to canvass, a 
brief recapitulation of the leading incidents of the story of 
Juan and Haidee, may possibly be interesting. 

The vessel on board of which Juan embarks at Cadiz, bound 
for Leghorn, experiences a severe gale of wind, and founders. 
He escapes in the long-boat, with a number of the ship’s crew, 
and after several days of suffering, is cast, the only survivor of 
the wreck, “ faint, emaciated, and stark,” on the wild beach of 
“one of the smaller Cyclades.” He is there discovered by the 
beautiful Haidee, the daughter of Lambro, a pirate-chief and 
trafficer in slaves, Who had amassed immense wealth, and rules 
over the island. The young girl conceals the shipwrecked 
stranger ina neighboring cave. In secrecy, and with the live- 
liest solicitude, she tends on him while he gradually recovers 
At the expiration of a brief period, Lambro sets 
Some months after his departure, a 
report of his death, strengthened by his protracted absence, 
“puts his house in morning several weeks,” and emboldens 
Haidee to install Juan in the mansion of her “ piratical papa,” 
as its new master. A grand feast is held, during the celebration 
He forbears to show him- 
self immediately to the lovers, or, interrupt the conviviality of 
the hour. When the feast is over, Juan and Haidee indulge in 
a siesta, The sleep of the latter is disturbed by a fearful 
dream, which causes her much uneasiness; and she awakes at 


his health. 


the instant her father enters her apartment. 

Juan is over- 
powered after a resolute resistance, carried to a slave-market, 
and sold. Haidee dies of the immediate rupture of a blood- 
vessel, the effect of the violence of conflicting passions. 


The sequel to this scene is told in a few words. 





THE JEWESSES. 

Fontaves asked Chateaubriand if he could assign a 
reason why the women of the Jewish race were so much 
To which Chateaubriand 
gave the following truly poetical and christian one :—~ 


handsomer than the men? 


“The Jewesses,” he said, “have escaped the curse 
which alighted upon their fathers, husbands and sons. 
Not a Jewess was to be seen among the crowd of priests 
and the rabble who insulted the son of God, scourged 
him, crowned him with thorns, and subjected him to 
the ignominy and the agony of the cross. The women 
of Judea believed in the Saviour; they assisted and 
soothed him under afflictions. A woman of Bethany 
poured on his head the precious ointment which she 
kept in a vase of alabaster; the sinner anointed his feet 
with perfumed oil, and wiped them with her hair. 
Christ on his part, extended his mercy to the Jewesses ; 
he raised from the dead the son of the widow of Nain, 
and Martha’s brother, Lazarus ; he cured Simon’s moth- 
er-in-law and the woman who touched the hem of his 
garment. To the Samaritan women he was a spring of 
living water, and a compassionate judge to the woman in 
adultery. The daughters of Jerusalem wept over him ; 
the holy women accompanied him to Calvary, brought 
balm and spices, and weeping sought him at the sepul- 
chre. ‘Woman, why weepest thou?’ His first appear- 
ance after his resurrection was to Mary Magdalene. He 
said to her, ‘ Mary!’ At the sound of his voice Mary 
Magdalene’s eyes were opened, and she answered ‘ Mas- 
ter.’ The reflection of some very beautiful ray must 
have rested on the brow of the Jewesses.” 























